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15 1 ax 10 lay on then or feel, ” 1 8 


SAKE: the bulk.of 2 nut of u bite wax; melt it, and 
add to it the ſize of a muſquet. ball af ceruſe of 


"== 
s * 3 — * 4 
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Rn 5 When both are incorporated form this compo- 

+ tion into ſwall flicks. With them rub your piece of 
| feel, or iron, after having previouſly warmed it ſuffici» 
_ ently to melt the wax, which ſpread well over it with a 


feather, When the wax is cold, trace whatever you 
will on it, and paſs afterwards, on the lines you: Mn 
4 46 ENGL the, et water. 211 
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To . Take good vetjuce, the ſtrongeſt you can find; 
© alum in powder, and a little ſalt dried and pulveriſed. 


Mix all togetber till perfectly diſſolved: then paſs ſome 


of that water on che lines of your drawing, ee the 
ſame till it is ſufficiently deep engraved. 

2. Or elſe take verdigreaſe, ſtrong vinegar, ammon 
and common ſalts, and copperas, equal parts. Set all . 


[IE ee 


oF - ae 4. boiling fo for a Lag of an bour: then frag it. : 
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through a rag, and run ſome of that water on your 
Plate. In about half an hour afterwards it will be per- 
fealy engraved. _ | . 
be 3; CaLLoT's varniſh, of which the compoſition 
mall be found hereafter, in the Chapter on Varniſpes, is 
d admirable compoſition to lay on the plate you propoſe 
| to engrave. 5 | | 7 


+: e 
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III. 2e engrave wwith aquafortis, /o that the work may 
. appear like a baſſo relie vo. 9 
Take equal parts of vermillion and black lead: two 
or three grains of maſtick, in drops. Grind them all 
together, on marble, with lintſeed oil; then put this 
compoſition into a ſhell. Next to this operation, cut 
ſome foft quills, and let your ſteel or ĩton be well poliſhed. 


pens: and if it ſhould not, you muſt add a little more oil 
to it; fo as to have your pen mark freely with it, as if you 
were writing with ink, on paper. Then rub well your 
plate of ſteel with wood aſhes, to clean and ungreaſe it; 
- after which wipe it with a clean rag, and draw your, 


dueſignu upon it, with your pen, prepared as before, and _ 
_vipped into your liquor, If you want to draw birds, or | 


other animals, you maſt only draw the outlines of them 
with your pen, then fill up the inſide of thoſe lines with 

n hair-pencil; that is to ſay, you will cover all the 
ſpate, contained between the firſt outlines drawn with 
the pen, with the fame colour, which you will lay with 

*  -a bruſh, to preſerve all that part againſt the mordacity 

'  .of the aguafortis, When that is done, let your work dry 
for a day or two; and when dryed, take ſome fire, made 

with charcoal, into a chafingdiſh, and bake over it your 

Colour, by degrees, till it becomes quite brown. Take 
-care notwithſtanding nat to burn it, for fear you ſhould. 
ſcale it when you tome to ſcratch, with the point of a 
needle, thoſe etchings, or places, which you want to be 


% 


ed, with the following aguafortis. 
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Try firſt, whether your colour runs ſufficiently with your 


verdigreaſe, roch alum, Roman vittiol, and com- 
2 We a 8 4 5 N mon 
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mon ſalt, of each three ounces; pound it into a very 
fine powder. Have a new pipkin, put a little more than 
a quart of water, and your drugs, all together. 'Let 
them thus infuſe a couple of hours; then place them over 
a Charcoal fire: and when the water has a little fimmered, 
take the pot from off the fire, and let it cool that you 
. may dip your hand in without ſcalding. 'Then have an 


| earthen cup, with which you take off that water, and 


pour it over the work you mean to engrave; ſo that it 
may run freely over all the places which are to be mark - 
ed, and then off into a pan placed under to receive it. 
Continue thus to water your work for three quarters of 
an hour. Then you will pour upon it clear pump water, 
to waſh off the mud which the aguafortis ſhall have oeca- 
fioned. ' You are then to try, with a needle, the depth 
of the lines of your engraving; and, if not at your Jik- 
ing, you muſt begin again watering it, as beſore. The 
only care you are to have, is, that your liquor ſhould not 
be too warm: for then it would ſpoil the work. It is 
better to uſe it lukewarm only, and be longer at it. 


V. To engrave en braſs, or copper, awith aquaſortis. | 
You mult put in your colour more maſtick-in drops, 
and bake it alſo rather more over the fire, after it is laid on 
your plate; ſo that it ſhould almoſt turn black. And if 
it be a flat work, as generally are all choſe on copper- 
plates, you muſt raiſe around it a border af wax to pre- 
vent the aguafortis, which you are to pour on it, from 
running off, and which is to be a ſeparatiog aquefortis 
with which you cover the plate to the thickneſs of a. 
crown piece. After it has been thus left covered with 
that aquafortis, for a little while, this becomes green: 
then, is the time to throw it away, and to pour in its 
place ſome pump water; when you will examine whether 
rhe lines be ſufficiently deep or not. If not, pour 
2 freſh aguafortis on your plate, and thus you will 
obtain works of aH relievo by contrary; that is to ſay, 
N 1 grounds. Von may thus engrave all forts f 
Work wy | e 
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EAT VI. To engrave prints by aquafortis. | 


Take ſome ceruſe, which you will grind well. with 


clear pump water, and ſize it with iſinglaſs. Lay this 
compoſition, with a coarſe bruſh, or pencil, on the 


plate Which you want to engrave. When it is dry, draw 
_ on it whatever deſign you pleaſe, Or, if you want to 
counter proof a copperplate print, blacken all the back 


of your print; and placing that blackened part on 
your plate, prepared as before, go over all the ſtrokes of 


your print, with a ſmooth ivory, or wooden point; 


Which will ſtamp the black of the print, in all thoſe 


Places, on the plate. Then you will go again over all 
the black ftrokes, which are laid on your plate, with a 


pen and ink: and taking afterwards a ſteel point, very 
ine and well tempered, you will etch your plate with it, 
in following all the ſtrokes marked on it, and pour aque- 
Fortis, as before directed. VVV 


3 


Take white lead, and grind it well with maſtick in 
drops. Cover your plate with it by means firſt of a 


- +bruſh, and then ſmooth it with the ſoft part of a gooſe 


Feather. Let this dry for'a day or two: then give a 


ſecond coat, of this compoſition, over the firſt ;, and 


ſpread it with the palm of your hand. When dry, bake 
it over charcoal, till it comes a little yellow; then draw 


What you will ever it, with a black lead pencil; and 


— 


chalk your deiign on that plate, which is infinitely more 


proceedafterwards, as before directed. 
3 VIII — The method of engraving with aquafortis. 

1. You muſt have a very well poliſhed plate, and per- 
fectly clean. Set it to warm over a chafingdiſh, in which 


there is a charcoal fire. While on it, cover it with a 


varniſh, either dry or liquid, for there are two ſorts. 
Then ycu blacken that varniſh with the flame of a 
candle, over which you paſs, and repaſs, the plate on 


the varniſhed ſide. | 
2. This being done, you have no more to do than to 


ealy 
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eaſy than to engrave with the graver. For, if you rub - 
the back part of your drawing with ſome ſanguine ſtone 
(red chalk) or any thing elſe, and lay it afterwards on 
vour plate, td trace it with a point, the ſanguine, which 
is ob the back of the draught, will eaſily ſet off on the 
varniſh. So that you may follow afterwards all the lines 
of the defign, and be infinitely more correct in all the 
turns, and the expreſſion of the figures. This is the 
reaſon why all the painters who have their own works 
engraved, take the trouble of drawing alſo the outlines 
- of-their figures, that the ſpirit and beauty of the defign- 
may be preſerved. Indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that we 
always diſcover a great deal more art in thoſe pieces 
which ate engraved with aguafortis, than there is found 
in them that are done by the graver. And, even in 
many of theſe the aguafortis is often employed to ſketch 
lightly the contours, or outlines of the figures, and to have 
them more correce. „ i 1 
3. True it is, that it is ſometimes found neceſſary to 
touch a little over with the graver certain parts which 
are not ſtrong enough, or that the @guafort;s.has not eaten 
in ſufficiently, For it is nog eaſy, in a gteat plate, to 
get all the ſeveral parts ſo pfoportionably, and a-propas, 
eaten in, as there ſhould be nothing to find fault with. 
4. It is not enough for an engraver to work with the 
point of his needle, or ſcooper, in alh the different places 
of his work, with the ſtrength and delicaey neceſſary to 
make appear, as he wants them to be, the moſt remote 
and the neareſt parts. It is again requiſite, that he ſhould- 
take care, when he comes to put the aguafortis. on bis- 
plate, it ſhould not bite equally every where. This is 
prevented, as follows, by a mixture of oil and tallow, 
which you will drop in it, from a lighted candle. 
5. To this effect he muſt have a framed wooden board, 
_ _ overlaid with wax, on which he fixes his plate a little 
flant way: then pours aguaforzis on it, ſo that it may 
only paſs over it, and run into an earthen pan, placed 
under to feceive it. Therefore he takes care to examine 
when thoſe parts, which are not to be fo deeply eaten ia, 
have received a ſufficient W of ai 10 which 
ER | WE TS . 31 MY 
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; ; 5 
caſe, taking off bis plate, he waſhes it with pump water, 
by pouring it only over; dries it gently before the fire, 
then covers the moſt remote parts, and them which he 
wants to preſerve weakeſt, with the abovementioned 
mixture of oil and tallow, that the aguafortis ſhould not 
act, any more, on thoſe places. Thus, covering at 
ſeveral times, and as much as he pleaſes, ſuch places of 
His plate as he wants to keep not ſo ſtrong as others, it 
reſults that the figures, which are forwards in the picture, 
are conſtantly every time waſhed with the aguaforris which 
eats in them, till he ſees they are ſufficiently engraved, 
and according to the degree of ſtrength which he is 
deſirous of giving them 7 

6. That fort of aguafortis we have mentioned and de. 
ſcribed in this chapter at the article of the <varer for en- 
graving on iron, and which is compoſed with verdigreaſe, 
wmegar, common and ammoniac ſalts, and copperas, 
is alſo made uſe of to engrave on copper, in pouring it 
on the plates, covered either with hard or ſoft varniſh, 
and ſcratched, or etched, agreeably to the deſign you 
intend to engrave on them. i 15 
7. As for what concerns the refiner's agugafortis, com- 
monly called aubite wyater, it is never uſed but upon the 
ſoft varniſh, and never as the former, which is called 
green water, by pouring it only over the plate, and let- 


ting it run off into a pan under it. A border of wax 


8K 


_ muſt be made round the plate, on which, this beiog laid 


fat upon a table, ſome of that <vhire auater is poured, 
after having previouſly tempered it. more or leſs with a 


Proportionable quantity of common water, which is 
=. called pickling, 9 5 


„„ : \ 
1 4 


| T 1x! To engrave on wood. | | 
Tou begin by preparing a board, according to the 


fre and: thickneſs you want it, and finely poliſhed on 


the fide it is to be engraved. The fort of wood which 
is generally choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, is either pear-tree 
or box. And, of the two, this laſt is even ſtill preferable, 


both on account of its being of a ſaperior hardneſs, and 
Alo leſs liable to be worm eaten. On that board you 


draw 
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draw firſt your deſign, ſuch as you want it to appear in 
printing. They, who have not the talent of drawing, 
as there are a great number who make uſe of the very 
drawing you give them, which they paſte on their” 
board, by the right fide, with a paſte made of good 
flour, water, and a little vinegar. You muſt take care 
that all the ſtrokes of the drawing ſhould touch well, 
and ftick on the wood: and, when the paper is very dry, 
wet it gently, and with the tip of your finger rub it off 
by degrees, ſo that the ſtrokes only of the drawing ſhould 
remain on your board, as if you had drawn it with ink 
and a pen. Theſe ſtrokes, or lines, ſhew all that you 
are to ſpare, or preſerve; all the reſt you are to cut off 
and fink down with delicacy by Ru of a ſharp and 
well-tempered pen-koife, ſmall chifel, or gozer, according 
to the fize and delicacy of the work, for you have no 
need of any other tool. NE | 


X. To engrave on copper with the gra ver. 
1 1. When the plate, which is to be of red copper, is 
well poliſned, you draw your deſign on it with either 
the black lead ſtone or a ſteel point. When that is 
done, you have no further need of any thing but verx 
ſharp and well tempered gravers to cut in, and give more 
| or leſs ſtrength to certain parts, according to the ſubject, 
and the fine figures you execute. 7 | 
2. You muſt alſo have a certain tool of fix inches long, 
or thereabouts, one of the ends of which, called a Scra- 
per, is made in the form of a triangle, ſharp on each edge, 
with which you ſcrape on the copper when you want it. - 
The other end, called a Burniſher, bas very much the 
_ ſhape of a foul's heart, a little prolonged by the point, 
round and flender. This ſerves to poliſh the copper, to 
mend the faults, and ſoften the ſtrokes, | 
3. In order to form a better judgment of your work, 
you muſt now and then, as you proceed on, make uſe - 
of a ſtump, made with a piece of an old hat rolled up 
and blackened, with which you rub your plate, on the 
place you are working, which fills the ſtrokes with 
Wy 2 KS +» Coos 
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black, and makes you ſee better ihe effect of your work, 
as you go. You muſt be provided likewiſe with a 
- Jeather cuſhion, on which you ay your plate, while you 


 Engrave it. 
415 4. We ſhall not give any farthes account of the art 


of engraving than this ſhort epitome, and we ſhall not 


___ attempt to enter into a more particular detail of the 


various and curious circumſtances attending this noble 
art. They whoſe curioſity on that ſubje& will prompt 
them to be more particularly acquainted with it, may 
amply ſatisfy themſelves, by taking the trouble to read 
the treatiſe which Abrabam Boſe has purpolely e 
on LING art of ek 5 


& 


XI. To 0 rave on \ feet or iron; PF as Made 55 fene. 7 


knives, Sc. 


1. Take one part of linden-tree 5 two of vitrio), 
and as much of ammoniac ſalt. Grind all together with > 
vinegar, ſo as to obtain a ſoft paſte of it. Then, what 
ever you want to epgrave on ſteel or iron, begin firſt 
by fceiching it with vermillion diluted with lintſeed oil, 
which you ſhall have put a-drying to uſe it afterwards 
- Hke a pencil. When your drawing is done, cover it 
With the abovementioned paſte to the thickneſs of a fin- 
ger. This "compoſition muſt be applied warm ; and the 
more warm it is, the ſooner the work will be engraved ; ; 
though you "muſt have care not to burn it. When this 
_ compoſition is well dry, take that powder off, and waſh 
"ark the engraved place. 

2. You may tothe ſame effect take Spaniſh e 
or common fate, one part; and while you pound it in a 
mortar, add ſome very 72 vinegar, oy proceed as 
above. 5 
3. Some e GY of 117100 links. common alt, 
and linden-tree coals, which they prepare and 1 as 


oy * 


155 2 5 * II. 4 water to 6 ragrave on iron or thr. N 
1. Take Spaniſh verdi greaſe, ſublimate mercury, vitriol, 
and wy 9984 parts. Pound it all well in a N _ | 
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put it in a glaſs veſſel, ſufficiently large, with a propor- 
tionable quantity of the ſtrongeſt diſtilled vinegar, | Let 
the whole thus infuſe for twelve hours, ſtirring it often. 
Draw next what deſign you like, on a coat of Wax laid 
on your iron, or copper, either with a ſteel point, or 
factitious ocher, mixed with lintſeed oil. Then paſs 
ſome of your liquer on the places you ſhall have etched 
| with a needle or ſteel point, in following carefully. the 
| ſtrokes of your deſign, if it be-fixſt drawn on wax. For, 
in the uſe of this method, you muſt not fail to begin 
by covering firſt your plate with it, as we ſaid elſewhere. 
You may again lay on your deſign, prepared as. We ſaid. 
ſome ſublimate alone, finely pulveriſed : then pour over 
it good ſtrong vinegar, which you will let lay ſor the _ 
ſpace of half an hour, after which waſh it with cold _ 
water, and clean off your plate. [- Ty. 


%. 


XIII. Another more mordant wwattr. 


- 1, Take Spaniſh verdigreaſe, alumen plumeum, ammoniac 
ſalt, tartar, vitriol, and common ſalt, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce. When the whole is well pounded, 
and mixed with the ſtrongeſt vinegar, let it thus remain 
for the ſpace of half an hour. If you want to have your 
deſign raiſed, make it with factitious ocher and lintſeed 
oil, well ground and mixed together, and let it dry 
perfectlyj- Then ſet the aforeſaid water a-warming 
over the fire in an iron pan well tinned with lead; 
and, leaving it on the fire, take your ſteel plate, and 
holding it in one hand over the-pan, take with the 
other of the warm liquor, with a ſpoon, and pour it on 
your plate; ſo that by falling again into the pan, 
you loſe none of your water. Continue ſo doing for 
a quarter of an hour's time: taking care, however, your / 
water ſhould not be too warm, leſt it ſhould ſet a-running / 
Jr the oil which is mixed with the varniſh. When this is 
done, rub the aforeſaid compoſition with pot aſhes mixed 
with an equal quantity of quick lime in powder, and you 
will find that what was covered with the compotition wilt _ 
be preſerved, and raiſed from the other parts of the 


; plate which are eaten down. Fe J 
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„ it off entirely. RET 
Tale two quarts, or threabout, of thick black wine, 
the oldeſt and the beſt you can find. Diſſolve into it 


V. 4. ardent water to engrave fleel deeply, or even eat 


-quick' time, and brimſtone in powder, wine tartar and 


- white alt, of each equal parts, and as much of the 
© Whole as there can poſſibly be diffolved in that quantity 


olf wine. You ſhall next put all that mixture into a 


| *eueurbit, or rather in a retort well luted. Adapt to it a 
Ml bead to' ſerve as a receiver. Lute well the joints, 


>» 
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—then-pive it the heat gradually. There will diſtil a very 
"morgant water, which you may keep in a phial, carefully 


and cement, give them a reverberating fire, for three 


= CHAP. I: 


I. Tranfnutation of iron into the fe, German fleet. 
1. FAKE clean ſoot one pound: oak- wood aſhes 


twelve ounces, and four of pounded garlicks. 


Boil all together in twelve pounds of common water, 
reduced to four pounds. Strain this, and dip in it the 


iron pegs, which you will afterwards ſtratify with che 


following cement. 


2. Take burnt wood coals, otherwiſe called coker; 
and quick lime, of each three pounds: ſoot dried, gag 
calcinated in an iron pan, one pound: decrepitate ſalt, 
four ounces. Make of this and your iron ſeveral beds 


-alternately one over another: and having well Juted the 


veſſels in which you ſhall have made thoſe beds of iron 


times twenty-four hours, and the operation is done. 


* 


II. To make tin 


Take a diſcretionable quantity of rye-bran quite pure, 


boil it a minute or two in vinegar, then add to it a little 
water, and in that ſame inſtant plunge your ſheets of 
black iron: then take out of the fire, and ſtop well, the 
veſſel. Let your iron reſt there and ſoak for twenty- 
four hours, after which time take off your iron ſheets; 
ſcore them well with the very bran with which they been 
a-ſoaking, then rub them over a little with grindfones. 
This being done, make thom ſoak again in a water 


wherein you ſhall have diffolved ſome ammoniac ſalt, 


"whence having taken them off, ſet them a draining. 
and rub them afterwards with rye- bran, and your in 
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Obſerve -that'the veſſel in which you lay your ſheets 


ſoaking, muſt be large * to receive them in their 1 
- endes ſize. . „ : i 


155 UI. To break an iron hier iii ir as the —_ | 


| Take melted ſoap with which you will rub your iron 

bar at the place where you would have it break. Then 

with any thing take off and clean away part of that 
unction, in the middle of it, about the width of half a- : 
crown.: Then take a ſponge, dipt into ardent water of 
three diſtillstions; Wet it round the 856 and in * „ 
ours, it * W „ . | 


EE og Fr , 
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5 2 IV. * for hs y purpoſe. - 
he n two pounds of aquaferiis, diſſolve orpine, ſulphur, „ 
regal, and verdigreaſe, one ounce of each; of quick 4 
lime killed” in two ounces” of | triple-diftilled vinegar _ Fo 

one - ounce.” Place the whole in an alembic with one 

duühee of Faltpetre, and two of ammoniac. ſalt: and,” 

„ i ee a gradual fire to it, you will take the ſpirits 
all have diftilled, and put them again over the 

1 or reſidue, with an addition of two ounces of pul- 


mor arſenic: Diſtil this a new, and keep what ariſes 


: 340 4 


from it. In this, if you dip an handkerchief and . 
turn it round an iron bar, in three hours time it will oy 5 
break with the greateſt eaſe. Vou muſt only take a great 5 
- care to guard yourſelf wo the eh, in TOON this ; 


e. 3 | | 1 1 


2 1 21 
5 75 RN a 1 "of a EY 3 LY 
Take refiner's:c erz ſix ounces: melt it in a crucible ; * 
add one ounce of calaminary ſtone: half an oute of | 
tuty, and one of terra merita, in powder. Give to * 
this à melting fire for five or fix hours running, then N 
=_ off the crucible from che fire. Put this compoſition 
wder, and add to it two ounces of common mercury, 
42 of ſea-ſaltexficcated, and a ſufficient quantityof water. 
Set the whole a- boiling. until there appear no more mer- 
cury. Then put the matter into a crucible, and place it 


4 between two fires of kindled _ avoiding ah v6 ”_ 8 
. dremn- ; 


wt” RY be. AR 
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breathing of the fumes. | Give this à melting fire, for 


when melted, pour it into un ingot. This will give you 
a metal, of the moſt beautiful gold colour, Which you 
may make uſe of for plates, buckles, ſnuF-boxes, cane- 


two hours, then waſh the compoſition in water,” til] this 
runs off quite clear. Set this again in a crucible ; and, 


: 


1 


— 


5 % Take A reaſonable quantity of the leaves of Perſicaria 


. urens, called 4r/mart, or vulgarly, Water-pepper, which 
you will dry in the ſhade. Melt in a'crucible fix ounces 


of refiner's copper, and when melted, throw in one 


- ounce of powder of the arſmart's leaves, or even half an 


ounce; then. cover the crucible with an iron lid, and 


keep this matter in fuſion for the ſpace of one hour, after 
which you caſt it in an ingot, This proceſs will give 


yon a metal which (except the colour that artiſts can 


at /any time give it by an jnduſtry. well known to them) 
has otherwiſe all the qualities of gold. The only defe& 


is, that it cannot bear teſting, and that it muſt therefore 
| ſerve only to ſupply common copper which ruſts _ 
and has not ſo much brightpeſs. It may be uſed or 


+ 
a 70 5 


. candlefticks, and other ſimilar works. 
We thought it was proper here to give this receipt, 


as it is to be wiſhed we could make ourſelves thoſe 


metallic compoſitions, which we import from Holland, 


and other countries. 8 95 
| ; 


VII. To difelve gell in your nated band. 


Diſtil bart's blood juſt killed: and, after. having 


drawn the ſpirits per aſcenſum in balneo- mariæ, cohobate 
again three different times. At the third diſtillstion 


you ſublime all the fixt: and, when done, lute well the 
veſſel, and keep the liquor for uſe. This liquor, care 


, 


4 


| fully preſerved, will diſſolve gold in the naked palm of 


EEE ES” 1. 
Eg 


* 
1 
1 


It is well known that gold is the moſt perfect of aro; 
VA {7 OO RL tals, 


*h 
"i 


VIII. Hon to give ſome perfection to imperfet3 metals"; 


— Ge... Ie — 


Colour. 
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tals. After this comes ſilyer, the principles of which are 
very near pure, and equally proportioned. between them 
as choſe of gold, All other metals are reckoned imperfect 
and crude. ., Among them however that which approaghcs 
- neareſt to perfection, is copper. This therefore may 


\eably be parified, by ding delivered of all the ſoperficial 


and combuſtible ſulphurs with which it is loaded. And 
whoever will proceed, according to the following direc- 
tion, will not fail to obtain it. 5 
1. Take what quantity you pleaſe of copper. Set it 
in a crucible over a melting fire. While 6 that 


"crucible, throw in at different times ſome tutty-powder 


mixed with equal parts of refined ſaltpetre. Then, the 
detonations being made, take the crucible out of the 


fre and let it cool. Break the crucible and ſeparate the 


ſcories from the regulus. Put the copper regulus into 
”, another crucible, and reiterate the ſame operetion three 
times, till the copper is extremely fine and true gold 


8 


2. Now, if you. ſet it a melting for the fourth time, 
and projet on it perſicaria or hydro- pepper leaf 
powder, you will render it till more Funk and you 
__ "might thus purify it ſo far, as to give it, at laſt, all the 

+ « "qualities of gold. | Hs A . 


7 


1 5 


e will Koe how to plirify 'brafi/ from is 


| 3 ulphur, will turn it likewiſe into a very fine 
__- ſilver. 2 Rio, Fe WIC 4. 
43᷑ You may alfo whiten lead; and, giving it the hard- 
neſs of filver, render it fimilar to it. of Hoe 8 
F. Pewter and quickſilver may likewiſe be purified, in 
ſeparating from this laſt its arſenical ſulphurs, and fix- 
ing it by the ſupplement of a fixt, metallic, incombuſti- 
ble and ſolary ſolphur. The other may, by taking off 
from it its ſuperfluous ſaline part, and uniting its mercu- 
tial one to the true metallic ſulphur, But this we 
-* ” cannot expect to attain, if not previouſly verſed in the 


| method of diſſolving, analyſing, and dividing or ſeparat- 


ziog, and then re-embodying again metallic ſubſtanes; 
- and this is known by none but the ſons of the art, the 


* 5 
4 1 
. 5 
1 ” ” 
3 * 
. 3 4 5 N 
* * Ag * "23 } ' 
1 * 
* 
» 


— * 1 99 


"Cow. 


able powder. All this being well OC. to 
the ſhell of a nut with it to the brim ; then 
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IX. To mel metal in the ſhell of a mut, 9 buro- 
ing it. 


Take ſaltpetre two ounces ; ſulphur half an ounce ; 
oak, walnut-tree, or any other very dry wood 


ſawduſt half an ounce. Let the ſawduſt be fifted very 


fine, and the ſaltpetre and ſulphur reduced to an 4 7 
ther, 


. piece of gold, filver, or any other metal you pleaſe ; 
having covered it again with the ſame powder, ſet 


2 fire to it, and you will ſee that the metal will melt 


and remain at the bottom of the ſhell. 


„ 


it will! recover its loſt weight. 


X. To md the virtue of a 22 I 
You mult let i it N for forey days, in iron- oil. 2 


| II. Teri reflore gold 10 its 5 after it bas hf it in regal 


Tater. 


, . a { bie of priath bell to ſoak, for ſome time, in regal | 


water. Then put your gold in it, and by that means, 


| : 


XI J. 7 0 operate the tranſmutation fl wer into gold 


1. Get a new iron-pan to 550 red hot upon a trivet, 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As ſoon as this 
is melted, throw over it, by degrees, ſome good 7 . 
petre pulveriſed. This will melt likewiſe. Keep it 
thus in -fuſion till it is at leaſt half diſſipated. Should 5e 


take fire during that time, it does not ſignify, for 


it hurts nothing, and the more concotted over again the 
ſaltpetre is, the ſtronger is the oil. | 


2. Let this cool, divide the ſaltperre from: the lead. 


After having well pounded it on a marble ſtone, carry 
it into the cellar. There 3 It will fall into deliguinm which 
you will 5 into a cucurbit, with double its weight of 
true French 3 wine, added by little and little at a 

time; then 


iſtil by a ſlow fire. Gtind en matble, as 


before, what remains in the cucurbit: and, being turned 


| into — put it again into the cucurbit with ſome 


more | 
75 . | 


ay over 1 | 


1 
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more Git of wine. Take off theſe diffolutions and 


'- Cohobations, repeating the ſame proceſs over again as 
before, till the ſaltpetre remains at the bottom of the 
Tae reſolved into a true oil which congeals itſelf no 

er, and this will procure Fo What is called the 


ix-balm. _ 
"3: Next to that operation, you wil Ake an ee 


"alum: and, before you put the receiver to the cucur- 
bit, add ſteel filings, antimony, verdigreaſe, in ſubtile 
-powder, tutty and cinnabar, of each half an ouuce, or 
"one ounce, according to the quantity of aquafortis 


à marble table. 

4. Diſſolve one ounce of ge in three of this liquor: b 
and, on that ſolution, ſtill, drop by drop, one ounce of 
your nitre- oil in a bottle made like the hour glaſſes, 
which after the operation muſt be at molt only half. full, 
and. which you will cover with another inverted, fo that 


upper one. Or elſe, put it in a mattraſs with a long 


make ule of bottles, take care to lute well the joints. 
Place this over hot aſhes, and plange it in them to the 
height of fix inches. Give under this a lamp fire, 


filver pennyweight of ſilver fixed into gold. And, when 


4 aquafortis, which. before © was green as an emerald, will 
become as clear as pump-water. Let the compoſition 


be the worſe for uſe, and muſt therefore be preſerved. 
At the bottom of 8 51 MENT you will BR INE? lter wed 


into Sour”. | : 


3 
>> . 


xi Sebi, on à ſand fire, ſome * on an 


e wut 1 Sarde ave of falt. Take The middle and 
„„ eryſtaline 


_ W575 


"7is wich equal parts of ſaltpetre, dried vitriol, and roch- 


you want to draw. Cohobate- the ſpirits ſeven times 
over, upon the feces, which you will grind each time on 


the neck of the under one ſhould get into. that of the 


neck, which you will ſeal hermetically; but, if you 


Which ſhould not reach the matter by three fingers diſ- 
dance. Vou will get every day to the amount of a 
the whole ſhall have heen fixed thus, day after day, the 


cool, and divide the water from the oil, which will never 


XII. Fixaiitn cf gold ere be 5 


of 
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cryſtaline matter which ſublimates, rejecting the ſub- 
tile flour which riſes on the head, and the dregs which 
remain in the bottom. Sublime over again this cryſtal, - 
and reiterate ſo many times as neceſſary that no flour 
ſhould longer ſublIimate. | | 1 
2 Caleinate ſome ſilver with mercury, with which 

amalgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
find neceſſary, that the water in which you waſh your 
ſilver, after the diſſipation of the mercury. by means of 


fte, ſhould run as fair and clean as when you poured it 


over it. | : | 
© '3. Take one ounce of this calcinated filver, and four 
of the aforeſaid arſenic ; ſublime the whole ſo many 
times as neceflary, that nothing ſhould aſcend any more. 
This ſublimation may eaſily be performed in a mattraſs 
laid on its. fide, which you muſt turn ſo as to put always 

underneath what is foblimedavore. By means of ſuch 
an induſtrious practice you avoid the neceſſity of breaking 


your mattriſſes every time you want to re-ſublime what _ 


Was already ſublimed. At laſt the matter turns into a 
Kone, which having pounded, you put on a digeſting 
bath, till it is all reduced into a fixt oil, which you 

know to be done by the tranſparency of the veſſel. 
4. Take four parts of mercury, and one of that oil. 
Put firſt the mercury into the crucible, and, afterwards, 
this fixt oil. Give a gradual fire, till all the compoſition 
be reduced into a lump, which adheres to the erueible. 
Take it out and teſt it; you will find it to be the fineſt 

filver in the world. Uo i 3 h 
0b 4 


XIV. To eætrad mercury from lead. _. 
© Take pearl aſſies one pound; vine aſhes four; quick 
lime one; and pebbles calcinated two. Make a ftrang 
lye of the whole with diſtilled vinegar. Diſſolve in this 
two pounds of lead: and, when the lye is become white, 
throw in ten ounces of borax. When this is diſſolved, 
throw the Whole into a retort, and diſtil it with a gra- 
dual fire. You will get, into the receiver, ten ounces, 
at leaſt, of quick ſilver. Xp e 


XV. Another 
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me. mercury from lad. 


Take lead filings one pound; ammoniac ſalt four 
ounces; bricks pounded into a powder, three pounds. 
{ Diftil this compoſition, in. a retort, on a gradual fire, 
The receiver muſt be very large, half full of water, and 
the fire muſt be continued for bee hours, l it by 
degrees, to the very laſt. 


XVI. Permutation 4 lead into ) fla "AR 
| Take fine lead; calcine it with common ſalt, or elſe 
5 with that ſort of alt which is extracted from the dregs, 
feces, or caput mortuum of ſaltpetre and vitriol calcinated 
both together. Soak the whole warmly with oil of 
vitriol till you make it come into on unctuous paſte. 
This you will put in a pot, or crucible, well luted, 
and Placed i in a pan full of ſand, with which _ you will. 
cover it over intirel Mz:ke under this a digefting fre; 
= is to lay, ow a fire as is neceſſary -to warm the 
fand: Keep it ſo for ten days, then take off your matter 
and teſt it, Cut off ene Bundred and fue pounds weight of 3 
lead, you will draw five marcs: or laue pounds. * * 1 
et * capable to ſtand the teſt. 


d ee of 1 
Melt dome 1620 in a crucible, and project o on It pulve- 


riſed nitre, reiterating the projections in Proporims 4 as 
the matter e till it is ran melted. 


U 


— 


3 xVIII. a natation of iron into WES 

1 Iron is eafily changed into copper by means of the 

b vitriol. To doi this yon put your iron, fratum ſuper , 

| Fratum, ina defeenforium, and fer it over a ſtrong blaſt 
gie, puſhed by bellows, till the iron melts and flows 

_ Into copper. You muſt not forget when you have made 

_ your beds of vitriol, to water them a little over with 
vinegar ſaturated of hr as ny and tartar _ 
and OS 


| | 


NIX. Ce 5 
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XIX. Another to the ſame purpoſe. 

Pound ſome vitriol in powder, and diſtil the ſpirits 
from it by means of the retort. Replace the ſpirits on 


the caput moriuum, then plunge and extinguiſh in them 


ſome red hot iron laminas, or filings ; and, by little and 
| lictle, the iron will turn into copper. | 43. 


XX. Another. 
Diſſolve vitriol in common water; paſs it through 
filtering paper, then evaporate the water unto a pellicula, 
and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you will 
obtain ſome green cryſtals. Redden them in the fire, 
then diſſolve them three or four times in diftilled vinegar, 


drying them every time, till theſe cryſtals become red. 


Diſſoſve them again in the ſame vinegar and extinguiſh 
in it ſome red hot iron laminas, filings, or any other iron 
_ rubbiſh, they, and every one, will, by theſe means, turn 


. into a very fine copper. | 


XXI. To preſerve the brightne/5 of arms. | 
Rub them with hart's marrow. Or, elſe, diſſolve 
ſome alum powder with the ſtrongeſt vinegar you can 
find, (that of Montpellier which ſerves to make their 
famous verdigreaſe is the fitteſt,) and rub, your arms 
wich it. By theſe means they keep for ever bright and 
__ ( e 


XXII. To manage feel fo, that it may cut iron as it avere 
8 „ RE * 


Ds Draw, by an alembic, the water which will come from | 
a certain quantity of earth-worms ; join with this water 


an equal quantitity of horſe. radiſh juice. Then 


temper, four or five times, in this liquor your 1ron 
| kindled red hot, That ſort of fleel is made uſe of 
for knives, ſwords, and other inſtruments, with which 
| may cut iron with as much eaſe as if it were 
24H Ss | 


. 


XXL 2 
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. VXXIII. To foften feed. i 
Take a diſcretionable quantity of garlick, rob them 

. of their coarſeſt peel, then boil them in oil of nuts 
till reduced into an anguentum. Cover well your ſteel 
all over with that compoſition to the thickneſs of half 
a crown, When this is done, put your ſteel, thus cover- 
ed, in the forge, in. the live coals, and it will become 
ſoft. To reſtore it afterwards to the temper, called by 
artiſts red cherry colour, you muſt, after having made it 
red hot, plunge it in the coldeſt water. 


XXIV. To extract mercury from antimony. : 
Take antimony and decrepitate ſalt, of each one pound. 
Mix them together and pot in a retort” of two quarts. 
Set the retort on the bare fire, or on the gradual ſand 
fire. Let the beak of the retort be in the water, and at 
the bottom of that veſſel, wherein the water is, you will 
find the runniog mercury of antimony. 3 ' 


— 


— 


VXVXV. A nagicul mercurial u. 
Take verdigreaſe half a pound, and an equal quantity“ 
of copperas. Pulveriſe each of them ſeparately, and put 


. theſe powders into an iron pan which hath never been 


uſed before for any thing elſe. Boil the whole, for 
about two minutes, in very ſtrong vinegar. Then throw r? 
into the pan half a pound of crude mercury, which you 


will inceſſantly ſtir with a wooden ſpatula. Begin to 


. boil firſt by a flo fire, and never ceaſe to ſtir the whole 
well for fear of the adhefion of mercury. In proportion 
as the vinegar ſinks you may add more, not exceeding, 
however, the quantity of half a pint, or thereabouts. '' 
When this has boiled about a couple of hours, the 
matter will remain in a lump at the bottom of the pan. 
Let it cool with the fmal! quantity of vinegar which ſhall 
remain after the ebullition, then throw it into a large 
pan of cold water. Handle this Jump well in that water, 
in order to purge it from all the munditiz, Throw 
that firſt water away, and put clean water in, and do the 
' ſame again and again, keeping handling the matter well 


A | 


i. water, reduced to a third, and drunk faſting. 
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in your waters, till the laſt remains clear as rock water. 
hen your mercury is thus well fixed, put it in a clean 
piece of linen to take off the ſuperfluous parts; and what 
remains well fixed after this ſecond trial, you muſt extend 
on a ſheet of white paper, on which, having flattened it 
quickly, and cut as haſtily, for fear it ſhould grow too 
hard, into ſmall. bits of the form and ſize you like, you 
expoſe it to the dew of one night, from the evening to the 
morning, and then you will find it as hard as iron. 


XXVI. To melt the aforeſaid mercury. 
Take Alexandrian tutty, and 7/erra merita, of each half 
a pound, ſeparately pulveriſed and mixed afterwards to- 
ether, Stratify your bits of the above mercury, making 
the firſt and laſt fraza, or beds, with the powders and a 
little thicker than the others. Cover your crucible with 
another, and lute them ſo well that there ſhould no chink 
remain, which you will examine well after baving dryed 
them in an oven. When perfectly dry, place your cru- 
_ Cibles in a gold or blackſmith's furnace, and ſurround 
them well with live coals every way, by the ſides, top 
and bottom, which you will make blaſting for a quarter 
of an hour; and puſh by ſtrength of bellows during half 
an hour, then let them cool gradually in the fite till the 
next day: when, taking off your crucible, you will ſind 
your matter turned into a gold colour. Throw it into a 
pan of water, and waſh-1t well till the water remains clear. 
The whole being granulated, put in a ſmall crucible with 
half an ounce of borax, and melt it as you would gold 
or filver, then throw in it an ingot. With this matter 
_ you will make your rings in drawing this metal through 
the wiring bench, or otherwiſe, _ 5 
VXXVII. The virtue e theſe rings. . 
Tb ſtop the colds in the head, ſhew the diſorders one 
may be affected with, particularly in thoſe well-known 
monthly diſeaſes of women. At ſuch times the ring turns 
of a dull red colour. They are alſo very ofeful in Killing 
the worms in ſmall children, if you make them boil in a 
varniſhed new pipkin, with a glaſs (or foounces) of 


© — 


XXVII. 4 
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XXVIII. 4 fixation of copper which will be found to yiela 

| x ounces out of eight, on the tt. 9 

Take two ounces of ſine pewter, which melt in a eru- A | 

+ Cible, adding gradually to it, after it is melted, an equal | 

quantity in weight of flour of ſulphur. When all is calei- . 

| nated, and while ſtill a little warm, add again to it half an Þ 

ounce of common purified mercury, ſtirring continually 9 
with a ſpatula till the mercury diſappears entirely. There 
will come a powder, of which if you project one, on four 

odunces of red copper in fuſion, then ſtir and caſt in ingots, 

vou may obtain the promiſed advantage. N | * 

| | | 5 | 

XXIX. To whiten copper. ſo as io make very fine figures 1 
5 Xo ew with it. V 
Take ſive parts of copper, which you will melt in a 
crucible, then throw in one part of zinc. As ſoon as the 
Zinc is in it, take it off from the fire, and ftir the matter a 

little with an iron rod, then caſt it in the moulds of your | 

ſigures. They will look like filver caſted ones, 


— 


"make flatues, or other works with it. | 
Take one pound of copper, melt it in a crucible, then 
tho in it one ounce of Alexandrian tutty reduced into a 
| ſubtile powder, and mixed with two ounces of bean-flour. 
Take care to keep ſtirring this matter, and to guard your- 
ſelf againſt the fumes. After two hours of fuſion, you 
will take this compoſition off, and waſh it well, and put 
* It again in the crucible with the ſame quantity as before 
of the ſame powders. When melted, for this ſecond #3 
time, you may take ir off, and caſt it in the moulds you 
propoſe, and had prepared for it. Pe TO 


X XX. To give the fineſt colour of gold to copper, in order to 


XXxxxl. To anitate tormolſobell on copper, #* i 
Rub copper laminas over with oil of nuts, then dry 
them over a flow fire ſupported, by their extremities, 
upon ſmall iron bars, e a 


XXXII. To 
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XXXII. To perform the ſame on horn. | 

Make a cold diſſolution of auripigment in filtered lime 
water: then, lay ſome of this liquor with a bruſh on 
your comb or other horn work. Reiterate this, if you 
find it has not penetrated enough the firſt time, and turn 


„ 


it to do the ſame the other ſide. 


bk XXXIII. To /often metals. n 

Take faltpetre and camphire equal parts. Diſſolve 
them in a lye made with two parts of oak · wood aſhes and 
one of quick lime. Paſs this ſolution through a filtering 
paper, and vaporiſe it over a flow fire in a glaſs veſſel. 
There reſults a borax which, throwa in metals while in fu- 
fion, ſoftens them perfectly. Es 


XXXIV. To waſh braſs figures over with filver. 
Take one ounce of aguaforiis. Diſſolve in it over a mo- 
derate fire one drachm of good ſilver cut ſmall, or granu- 
lated. This ſilver being wholly diſſolved, take the veſ- 
ſel off from the fire, and throw in it as much white tar- 
tar as is required to abſolve all the liquor. The reſt is a 
paſte with which you may rub over any work made of cop- 
per, and which will give it the white colour of ſilver. 


XXXV, Jo operate the tranſmutation of tron into feel. 
Take beech and willow, burn them together, When in 
coals, extinguiſh them, before they are conſumed, with 
Water, or rather, with chamber lye. Pound them well, 
and ſift them through a very fine ſieve. Then burn like 
wiſe ox horns, and prepare them the ſame way. Sift well 
. alſo ſoor, vine aſhes, ende ſhoes aſhes, and pomegra- 
_ hate ſhell powder, putting aſide and ſeparately sach 
"drug by itſelf, and mix them afterwards, when uſed, in 
the following proportions.—Coals twelve pounds; borns 
ten; ſhoes, vine, ſoot, and pomegranate, of each equal 
quantity, three pounds, all well mixed together. To 
malte one hundred pounds weight of ſteel, there is required 
ene biindred” and twenty pounds weight of good, ſoft 'Spa- 
nin iron, not ſtreaky: to which if you give the afore- 
ESD. + W „ mentioned 

* 


— 


a i get the belt feel; which can be had. 
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meg tioned doſe of the ſaid powders, prepared as directed, 
and put to the fire, for the ſpace of forty- eight hours, you | 


I « 
14 yo 


xxx VI. este receipt for ahi Same. 6 


. Tate e batbel e sech eg, pulveriſed and fifted ; 


alder's coals, thus prepared, one peck; vine aſhes 7 | 
ſoot, both well pulveriſed and ſifted, equal parts, half a 
peck. Mix well theſe powders, and ſtratify your iron 
bars with them in a crucible well luted; then give a good 
fire for twenty-four hours. | | 
V. B. Obſerve that you muſt bake: care to uſe new, 
and not floted wood, to make the ſaid aſhes, 


. If you want to have your fleel. white, you muſt 
add to all the above powders one 2 of 8 


aſnes. 
3. If you want it purple, you muſt make a lexiviation 
of vine and ſhoes aſhes, ſoot and garlick, well pounded, 
ual parts; and a ſufficient quantity of water to make 
the ſaid Bullitorium, in which you will ſteep, cold, your 
iron bars before you cement them. 


. You muſt proportionate the quantity of windboles, bs 


— 4 in each kiln to the quantity of bars, and of N for 


* 


which you intend to fit it. 

The Aratum ſuper ſtratum ought whe de one, or, 
one and an half inch thick of powder to each bed, — 
The bars ought to be ranged croſs-way one over another; 
and large crucibles are to be preferred to ſmall ones. — 
You = take care to have them fo well luted, as not to 
allow the leaſt air to find its way in; for there would re- 
ſult an intire miſcarriage of the v hole operation; and be- 
ſides, your pow det would hence loſe all its virtue. 
Sbould you likewiſe let it get air before you make uſe of 
it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore you 
are cautioned to keep it always yer cloſely confined, mw. 
well-flopped' veſſels, of whatever kind they may be.— 
That which comes off from the crucible, after the opera · 
tion, is not worſe for having been thus in uſe, © It wants 
thereſore, nothing but an additional ſupply of f freſh pow - 
Ne We to it, to . up? wha by ey Wp; , 

| wm 
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by the frequent handlings of it, in taking it out, and put- 
ting it in the crucibles again. | | 

6 The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, and 
go narrowly towards the top, which muſt end in a conical 
form. By ſuch means, the heat contracted becomes ſtrong, 
and acts with infinitely more power.—Neither muſt you 
negle& to have it ſo conſtructed as to be provided with an 
aſh-hole, or a place underneath wherein the aſhes may 
fall; and ſeveral openings to let the wind eſcape. 


5 in France, 0 _ : 
The thouſand weight of iron, in bars flat on one fide, 
coſts about /ixty livres. Two thouſands being requiſite, 
.at a time, for one fingle operation, make one hundred and 
twenty livres, or, fia e pounds ſterling. EP" LS 
Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten /ivres. 
. Powders for the two thouſands ; forty /ivres. | 

For two men to fit up, and watch, in order to keep 

up the fire; nur lire. 9 
To prepare the ſteel, after it is out of the crucible 
and render it marketable ; 7wenty livres. . 

All the expence amounts to /ww9 hundred livres, or eight 
pounds eight, or, ten, ſhillings ſterling, or theteabout. Iron, 
thus turned into ſteel, whether white or purple, comes 
on computation, to two %, or one penny, a pound I 

which makes one hundred livres per thouſand weight. - 
Thus, the two thouſands weight, which may be made ian 
the ſame kiln, every week, come to tee hundred livres. 
If you ſell your ſteel, on the footing of „ ſolt per 
pound, there is clear profit Fee hundred livres a week ; 
which, in a year, would make 20,800 /vres—Now you 
may, on this calculation, have as many kilns as yo 
pleaſe; and each kiln may have a kilnful every week. 


: 1 An eflimate of the cofit, and profits, of, fuch an operation - 


kxxxvII. To take immidiately ruft from iron. 
| You muſt rub your iron with a piece of rag ſteeped in- 
to oil of tartar per deliguiuny © A 


1 XXXVII. 


— 2 — — r „ — ear Dage 


ning. This will turn into water 
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XXXVIIL To obtain good filver from pewter. 
1. Take quick lime made from rock or tranſparent 
bbles, and one pound of common ſalt. With thoſe two 


ingredients make a ftrong lye which you will evaporate 


on the fire to the reduction of one third part of what it 
made before. Next, melt ia a crucible two pounds of pe- 


ter, to which, after fuſion, you will add one pound of he- 


matites. The whole being well incorporated and melted, 
throw it in part of your aforeſaid lye: and, when quite 


cold, melt it again, and throw it again into new lye, re- 


peating the ſame proceſs for ſeven different times, and 
uſing freſh lye, prepared as above, every time. 

2. The next operation is to take one ounce of ammo- 
niac ſalt, an equal quantity of borax, eight ſcruples of 
auripipment, reduce them into a very fine and ſubtile pow- 
der, and being mixed together, incorporate them into a 
paſte with the whites of two new-laid eggs, and put all 
together with the pewter, ready prepared as before men- 


tioned, in a crucible. When all is in fufion continue the 


fire for one hour; then take off the the crucible. There 


vou will find your filver, fit to ſtand the teſt of all the 
-ailayers. „ x 16140 | 


Rt 


1 © NXXIX. To ſoften iron. 


25 Take half an ounce of tartar; two of common ſalt; 
and two and a half of verdigreaſe. Mix all together, and 


expoſe it in a porringer to the dew of nine nights run- 
, In which, when red- 


* 


bot, you may kill your iron. 


Xi. To melt iron ſo that it avill ſpread under the hammer. 


Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali ſalt. 
Pour over it a fofficient quantity of cow-piſs,' to make a 
thick pap with it, which you will ſet a-drying in the ſun, 
or before the fire. Make an iron red-hot in the fire; 
then, plunge in that matter. You may afterwards. melt 
It as you would filver; and then work it in the ſame way 
VVV ERS A 
Et 2 XLI. To 


* 5 
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| XLI. To give iron a temper lo cut porphyry. 

Make your iron red-hot, and plaoge it in diſtilled wa- 
ter from nettles, acanthus, and pilaſella, (or mouſe-ears); 
4 or in the very juice pounde4 out from theſe plants. 

XV! II. To ſoften all ſorts of metals. 
'* Takeſublimated mercury, euphorbium, borax, and am- 
. moniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project tome 
; of that powder over any metal when in a ſtate of fuſion, 
$S and you will obtain the deſired effect of making it ſoft. 


XIIII. To ten all forts of metals. 33 
Take ſablimed mercury, euphorbium, horax, and 
ammoniac ſalt, of each equal parts pulveriſed. Project 
ſome of that powder over any metal, when in a ſtate of fa- 
ſion, and you will obtain the deſired effect of making it 

foft. 1 5 N Fas 


XLIV. To fojten a ſephiſtic metal. 
7 Take black ſoap and common ſalt, of each two ounces; 
3 Human excrements dried and pulveriſed, four ounces ; 
1 rock alum an equal quantity, and nitre ſalt, half an 
FF ounce. Incorporate all together in a pan, over the fire, 
with bullock's gall, keep flirring it till you feel no lon- 
ger any ſaline particle. Then take off the pan from the 
fire, and let the compoſition cool. Of this you may throw 
ſome into the.crucible in which your metal is in fuſion. 


| XLV. A geod temper for arms, „ 
Take tytbimalus, or ſpurge; roots of wild horſe- 
radiſh, bryonia, and purflain, of each equal quantities. 
Pound all together, ſo that you may get at Jeaſt one 
pound of juice. Add to this one pound of red beired 
child's water; ſaltpetre, alkaline, gem and ammoniac 
ſalts, of each one drachm. When you have mixed all 
well together in a glaſs veſſel cloſe topped, bury it in the 
cellar, and let it there lie' for twenty days.” Then bring 
it up again, and put it in a ret6rt, to which you ' will 
he i B 2 AA gcdapt 
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adapt and late well its receiver, and begin to diflil by a 
gradual fire. Now when you want to get arms of a good 
demper, you have only to plunge them in this diſtilled li- 


. 


the fre. * * $ OE - 


XL VI. Another very hard lemper. 

Take nettle juice, bullock's gall, child's water, or - 
2 vinegar, ant a little ſalt, Incorporate well all this 

nts TOW pang any; red- bot! iron in it. 


XLVI I. To oh iron and WY it 5 oft. 


| Take two pounds of auripigment, and ſour of oil of 
tartar, Make the auripigment ſoak up all the oil of tar- 
tar, and dry it up afterwards over a ſoft fire. Then put 
ſmall bits of iron in a crucible ;-and, when very red, 

throw by little at a time about half a pound of that auri- 


* 


a e prepared as before; and you will find your iron 


and Whites. 


* 


XLII. To ite ren like 5 . 
Melt i iron filings in a crucible, along with realgar, or | 
red arſenic. Then take obe ounce of that matter and one 
of co per; melt all together, and put it in a 42775 It 
will * you one ounce of good any 5 5 


of 
- oO 


4 INTO XIIX. To a iron trittle, Jo as to Ang like glaſs. 


Take the Giitiſled water from ro. k alum, plunge in it 
ſeven differeat times your pieces of iron, or ſteel, beaten 
very thin, and made red hot every time. This operation 
will render them ſo brittle, that ycu may pound en in 
- a mortar poop Wa as you could Ts 

412 Iagredinits e e to the ela of i iron. 


Tron | is to be melted with any of the following ingre- 
e K. pewter, lead, marcaſite, magreſia, e. 
ment, antimony, crown glaſs ſulphur, aminoniac ſalt, 


+ citrige-mirobolans, green, or freſh, . rinds, 


3 


quor, after having Ae wy” "them red hot in 


c Ge. . | Fr os 
; I ; | 5 f LI. To 


YH 
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| LL. To 8 þ 1 W the blade of a fword . Bure- | 
e ing ihe ſcabbard.” ; 
| You muſt drop into the ſcabbard of the ſword ſome ar- 
- ſenic a thr. and ſqueeze over it ſome part of the juice 
of a lemon. Then replace the ſword into its ſcabbard. 
In a quarter of an hour afterwards, or little more, you 
will ſee what a ſurpriſing effect this will have. „ 
| LII. 4 foirit wobich will diſſol ve all forts of flones. 7 
Take rye-flour and make ſmall balls with it, which 
- you will dry; then put them into a retort well luted, and 
place it over a gradual fire to draw the ſpirits by diſtilla- 
tion, Any ſtone whatever, will diſſolve in it. 15 
„„ LIM. To refine pewter. Pr ne 0 i 
Take fine pewter, and. put it. into a crucible. When 
melted, project over it, at different times, ſome nitre, 
till it comes to a perfect calcination. Repeat this three 
times, pounding the matter into powder, which mix with 
charcoal duſt. Being thus melted, it will reſume its 
former ſubſtance of pewter, with this difference, that it 
will be refined to an infinitely ſuperior degree. 2 


5 195 8 LIV. To fix mercury. x; 

Take verdigreaſe in powder, which yoo will put ig a 
crucible. Make a hole in that powder, and place in it a 
W | | knot of mercury previouſly impregnated with white of 
1 eggs water. Cover this knot over with borax, and add 


q again over this ſome more"verdigreaſe and pounded glaſs, 
3 one or two fingers deep. Lute well the lid of the croci- 
3 ble, and give a pretty ſmart fire, though gradually, and- 

.Y not at once, for the ſpace of two hours. 

'Y | | 9 8 1 e | : 

| | LV. 77 extract nercury from lead. : 


Take lead and beat it into ſheets, or laminas, very fine 
Put theſe in -a glaſs veſſel with common ſalts, a double 
quantity of the lead. Cover this well, and bury it under 
ground for nine days atleaſt. After that time, if you 


* ' | 
55 
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os | 8 4 
open the veſſel again, you will find your lead turned all 
into running mercury, or quickſilver, at the bottom of it. 


: gf LVI. The compoſition of caſt mirrors and eyli — 
I Take one pound and a half of red copper; eight oun - 
ces of refined pewter; one and a half of ſtellated mars- 

- repulus, otherwiſe regulus of antimony ; half an ounce of 
biſmuth ; one and a half of nitre, and a diſcretionable 
| quantity (that is to ſay, as much as you pleaſe) of ſilver. 


EVIL The compoſition of metallic mirrors, or looking-glaſſes, 
% . 6 
. +. Take one pound of decapitated, or well purified, 
copper, which melt; then throw over it three pounds of 
refined pewter. As ſoon as they ſhall be both in good fu- 
ion, add fix ounces of calcinated red tartar, two of arſe- 
| nie, half an ounce of ſaltpetre, and two drachms of alum. . 
e all this in fuſion together for the ſpace of three or 
wur hours, that all the ſalts may well evaporate, then 
„ Sag ae in the flat ſand mould prepared 
WWW | 7 . 
2. To give theſe mirrors the requiſite poliſh, proceed 
as follows. Take the coarfeſt part away with the wheel 
over a grinding-ftone, the ſame method as the pewterers 
and braziers do, and then ſmoothen them with water till 
they are ſufficiently poliſhed by attrition. Take the mir- 
Tor from that wheel, and put it on the wooden one co- 
 vered with leather, after having rubbed it well with eme- 
Ty to give it a fine poliſh, then take it again from this 
wheel and put it on another of the ſame kind, covered 
with leather, after hayipg previouſly rubbed your mirror 
with prepared blood: ſtone, and waſhing it afterwards. 


with magiſter of pewter, Take notice to make your mir. _ 
rors obſerve, on both theſe laſt leathered wheels, the ſame 


oblique direction in turning them, and continue fo long 
till the mirror has acquired a ſufficient fineneſs and 
brightneſs. _ 5 „ | 

1 aer and ardent mirrors are rubbed and poliſhed in 
, 0 $9 

> > © E'VHIE. To make convex and ardent mirrors. © 


Take one pound of copper in(laminas, Cat them in | 
Router band ta PE een 
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7 ſmall pieces to get them into a crucible, and impregnate 
F them with oil of tartar. Then take a quarter of a pound 
of white arſenic in powder, ſtratify your laminas, putting 
bed upon bed till the crucible is full. Cover this crucible 
with a lid of the ſame earth; lute it well and ſet it to dry. 
When done, plunge it to the lid in the ſand, and give it 
a gradual fire, till it is ſtrong enough to evaporate the oil. 
During that time the oil prepares the copper, in detain- 
ing the arſenic and making it paſs into it with the ſame 
facility as oil paſſes through leather.——You may, if you 
choſe, place your crucible in the furnace on the bare fire; 
but then you muſt manage the fire gradually till the oil is 
quite evaporated. . This being done, let the crucible cool, 
and break it; you will find your copper variegated with 
ſeveral colours, and it would be ſtill more ſo, if, inſtead 
of arſenic, you had uſed auripigment. _ EIN 
2. Take of this copper one part, and two of braſs. 
Melt firſt the braſs on a blaſting fire; then throw in your 
prepared copper, When they ſhall have been in good fu- 
ſion, throw this metal into a pan full of lukewarm water, 
over which place a birch-broom, to force your metal to 
| Were in falling through its twigs into the water. By 
uch precaution your metal will be ſo hard as to refiſt the 


file; will not be brittle ; and acquire the ſame qualities as 
ſteel, inſtead of which you may employ it, for various 
_ forts ok. „ Wot, 
3. Now take off this hardened metal three' parts: of 
the beft Cornwall pewter, and perfectly free from lead, 
one part. Melt firſt the metal, as we ſaid before, on a 
blaſting fire, then put your pewter to it; and, when both * - 
are well melted-together, throw this compoſition in the 
_ convex mould to make the convex mirrors. This compoſition 
is the bet which can be employed for the manufacturing of 
theſe ſorts of, mitrors. It is white, hard, never brattle, 
_ Lak of receiving the-higheſt and moſt finiſhed 
„ % we gn 3 „ 6 


5 > oP 
- 


ILIX. To give tools ſuch a temper as, will enable them to 
„„ au marble, + e 
Make the tool red hot in the fire; and, when red cher- 
ry- colour, take it off from the fire, rub it with a N * 


* 2 5 
WY. ＋ + j f 
PF: 6. 3 I * 8 
8 — 
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candle, and ſteep i it imwedinely i in good frong. vinegar, 
10 ien you ſhall hes diluted ſome ſoot, 


. Ix. To 7 ofien iron, and bardes cit deer, more than # 


was before. 


TW Make a little chink lengthways in an iron he" in 

which you will pour melted lead, Then make it evapo- 
rate by a ſtrong fire, as that for copelling. Renew this 

Operation four or five times, and the bar will become 

very ſoft, You harden it afterwards in ſteeping ir, when 

red hot, in mere forge water; and it will be of ſo good a 

temper as to be fit for lancets, razors, and knives, with 
_ which you will be able to cut other iron without its ſplit- 
ting or denting. 

2. It has been found by expericnce, that an armour 
can never be good proof againſt fire-arms, if it bas not 
firſt been ſoftened with oils, gums, wax, and other ince- 
rative things, and afterwards hardened by Keeping them 

5 ſeveral times over in binding waters. | 


LXI, The ee af iron into Pe as 


\ You moſt firſt purge it of its uſual brittleneſs; and, af- 
ter having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in a 
- crucible ; ſteep it ſeveral times in oil of olives, in which 


Take care to-cover the veſſel in which the oil is contained, 
every time you throw your ſteel into it, for fear the 19 | 
Would catch fire. FE a. HOG 


LXII. . iron apainſt rafting. 


Warm your iron till you can no more touch it without 
burning yourſelf. | Then rob it with new and clean white 
"wax. Put it again to the fire, till it has ſoaked in the 
wax. When done, rub; it over with a piece of * and 
this 1 iron will ne ver ruſt,” 


| LxI. To. cut 5 5 caſe. 
Boil it a good while in ſome mutton ſuet; and, then, 
Phy will cut it . eaſily. 


i 


you ſhall have before thrown ſeveral times melted lead. 
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. LXIV. To aobiten copper. a 
Take auripigment and egg ſhells calcinated, equal 
Quantities. Put ali together in a pot covered with ano- 

ther having a little hole on the top. Give it firſt the 
| wheel-fire for three hours. Increaſe the fire, and what ſhall 
have been ſublimed remix with the faces again. Sublime 
anew, and mix again the feces and the flours together, 
Then, for the third time, there will be no more ſublima. 
tion; only the floars will ſwim over the feces, Now: take 
| arſenic of one fingle ſublimation, and crude tartar, of each 
equal parts well mixed together, and ſtratify with this 
mixed powder ſame very thin copper laminas. Then puſh. 
the fire with violence to the degree of fuſion, and granu- 
Jate it io, water, which you are to put in great apitation | + 
for a good while before you throw the matter into it, in 
- order to prevent thereby your matter from ſparkling when 
you throw it. In reiterating this operation on the ſame 
metal, you will render your copper as beautiful as filver, 


- 


1 LXV. 4 projection on copper. | 
1. Take fine pewter two ounces, which you will melt in 


a crucible. When melted, throw in it by little at a time 


the ſame weight of flour of brimſtone, Stir every time 
with a rod, till you fee both your pewter and ſulphur well 
calcinated. Then take the crucible out of the fire, and 
throw in balf an ounce of crude mercury. Let it cool and 
pulveriſe this. _ | „„ 
2. Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When in 
good fuſion project on it, by degrees, one ounce of the 
above powder, ſtirring carefally, while yau do it, with a 
ſtick, Leave it thus in fuſion for a little while, and then 
you may uſe it for making all ſorts of plates. It is ſo heau- 
tiful, that, if you teſt it on the coppel with lead, it will 
ſtand it perfectly. „ e 


ILxXVI. The preparations of emery. _ 
. Calcine eaſtern, or Spaniſh emery, three or four 
times in the fire; then Jet it cool. Pound it apd make 
Arata ſuper firata of it, with double the quantity of ſul- 
phur-vivum iu powder. Leave this crucible in the furnace 

| , 2 with: -? 


. — 
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with a ſtrong fie during three or four hours. Repeat this 


Proceſs four different times over, then reduce your emery 


into an impalpable powder. Put it next into a matraſs, 


pour over it regal water, that it ſwim over by three fin- 
gers deep. Put this in digeſtion for eight hours. Pour 


off, by inclination your regal water impregnated 
With the dye. Put new water, on your matter, and ſet 
it on digeſting again for eight other hours, as the former. 


Then take your thus tinged waters, which you mill mix 
and put in a retort. Diſtil moſt part of it, till you ſee 
what remains in the retort: is yellow. This is the true 


dil of emery, in which you will put the bigneſs of a 


Albert of camphire. _ | : 

2. Exfulphurate in a crucible, on a good fire, and 
during two hours, what quautity you pleaſe of arſenic. 
Then take two. ounces of the aforeſaid oil of emery, one 
of your exſulphurated arſenic, an equal quantity of ſalt 


of tartar drawn with diſtilled vinegar, two of ſublimate, 
and two of filver; which you will have ciffolred in- an 
aguafortis made with nitre and vitriol. Put all together 


in a matraſs fo large that the compoſition ſhould occupy 


no more than a third part of it, and of which you ſhall 


Have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eaſy evaporation 


of the compounds from it. Put this matraſs in the ſand 


as high as the matter, and give it a moderate fire for two 
Hours, then a ſtrong one for fix ; let the fire go out of it- 
. Telf. Then you will find your matter in a ſtone in the mat= 


traſs, Take it out and pound it into powder, projected 


1 50 oil of olives, will increaſe your gold by 'a third of its 


e ee and rather more: And you may thus 
nereaſe it again and again by repeating the ſame operation. 


LXVII. 4 Jaltitions| amiant z or away 70 make an incom- 
.  bGuftible cloth. ))) 
Take rotten | oak wood which you will calcine into 


aſhes, and mix with an equal quantity of pearl aſhes. 
Boi all together in ten times its weight of water. 
When this has boiled one hour, add as much water to 
it as there may have been. evaporated, and boil now in 


7 


x 1 1 
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upon another ounce of ſalt in fuſion, if you keep it a 
"Title while. in that ſtate, and throw it afterwards into 
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it a large ſlick of che Ama, during one hour. 
Take off the veſſel from the fire; and carry it into the 


cellar. In a month's time you will find your alum as 
ſoft as flax. Spin it, and get it weaved into a cloth. 


The fire will never have any power over it. On the con- 
trary, the beſt way to waſh it is to throw it on redebot 
coals;. and after having there let it burn throughout, take 

it off, and you will find it perfectly clean. 


LXVIII. To render tartar ſuſible and penetrating. 5M 


1. Stratify cakes of white tartar with vine branches. 
When done ſet them on fire by the top, and when arri- 


ved at the bottom your tartar will be calcined. 


2. Diffolve this calcined tartar in aguazite, then paſs 
It through the filtring paper, and next evaporate the 


brandy. What ſhall remain is the ſalt of tartar, which 


ant muſt find to be as white as ſhow. Pour over it the 


' beſt French ſpirit of wine, fo that it ſhould exceed over _ 


the falt the thickneſs of an inch. Set it on fire. As 


ſoon as your ſpirit of wine ſhall be all conſumed, your | 


falt of tartar will be fuſible and penetrating. 

© 3. Now ſhould you make any iron red-hot, and pro- 
ject on it a little of that ſalt, it will penetrate it through 
and through, and leave after it a veſtige as white as Wer | 


* the place where it touched. 


LXIX. Jo extrad mercury from and metal. 


1. Difſolve lead, antimony, or any other metal in good 
common aquaforiiss When that water ſhall have dif- 
ſolved as much of it as it can, pour it out by inclina- 


tion, and on what ſhall not be quite diſſolved, but corroded 

only in a white powder, pour ſome hot Water. 

Shake then the matraſs in which the metal is, and yo 
will find that the water will finiſh to diſſol ve what the 


aquafortis could not. Next paſs it through a filtring 


paper; and what will not paſs, diſſolve in freſh agnafbr- 


zis. Continue thus the ſame diſſoluting proceſs,” till you 


have obtained a perfect diſſolution of all the powder, 
and you have made it paſs through the filtring paper., 


Now take all your ſeveral diſſolutions, make a precipi- 

tation of that diffolation to the bottom of the veſſel in 

form of white by 12 of a water * 
| B Wit 


—— Fogg” 
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with ſalt. Edulcorate this twice, - with cold common 
water, and once with ſome a little warm, then dry it. 

2. Take one ounce of that diſſolution, thus edulco. 
rated and exficcated into powder ; half an ounce of am- 
moniac ſalt ſublimed over common ſalt. Grind all toge- 
ther on a marble ſtone with a mullar, that it may be well 
3hcorporated, as the painters do their colours; and, to 
ſucceed better in that incorporation, impregnate it with 

diſtilled vinegar. Now put all this into a pan, and pour 
cold water oer it, ſo that it ſhould ſwim over the matter, 
ſtir it well twice a day with a ſtick, for three weeks, 
Then take quick lime, which you will flack with the 
ſwimming liquor which covers your matter; and with 
equal quantities of the powder which lies under it, and 
the ſlacked lime, make ſmall bullets, which put into a 
retort well luted, and puſh it on with a great fire, You 
will ſoon ſee the mercury going into the receiver, which 
.- you'myſt have bad the precaution of filling with water, 
and under which, at the bottom, you will find it. 
3. The ſame proceſs carefully attended to, may procure | 
von mercury from all the metals and minerals without 

_——.. CE 

LXX. To dye in gold filver medals, or laminas, through 
. 7 and through. F 
1. This curious operation is performed by means of 
the admirable ſalt of Glauber, which is made with nitre 
and vitriol oil, in the folloging manner.——Take what 
uantity you pleaſe of nitre ſalt, pour over ita ſufficient 
quantity of oil of vitriol, to ſwim over. When the 
ebullitions ariſing from that mixture ſhall be ended, diftil 
t dryneſs ; there remains a white ſalt known under the 
name of falt of Glaube r. . 

2. Diſſolve in what quantity of warm water you think 

roper, or be in need of, a ſufficient quantity of that 

alt as may ſaturate it, which you know when you ſee. 

the water can diſſolve no more of it. In this diſſolutien 

put a drachm.of calx, or magiſter of gold. Then put in 
digeſtion in it filyer laminas cut ſmall and thin, for, 
twenty-four: hours'over-a very gentle fire. At the __ of. 


A : 4 ＋ 5 4 
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that term you. will dos wen e N gold co. 
wor, inſide and r 1 
2 * 


IXXI. To make a 8 2 „ 


Take equafortis, in which you will throw ſome ſleel- 
filings well dried. Leave this mixture to lay for fix or 
eight hours. Then pour out the aguafortis in another 
bottle, in which you will throw a ſmall losdſtone of 
good quality, and ſtop it well that no air get in. You 
will obſerve a Nn motion. INT | 


LXXII. 4 fecret Gre: 


Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with; a 
dozen of holes on the other. Put in it three or four 
buſhels of oat-ſtraw cut very fine, as that which is given 
to horſes. Get next half a buſhel of barley, which ſhall 
have ſoaked for three days in lime water, and drained in 
a ſheercloth of all the water which can run out of it. 
Place this wet barley in a lump over the oat ſtraw, then - 
cover it with other fimilar cut ſtraw, and let it reſt till 
the time that when you thruſt your hand in it, you feel 
it warm. This heat you may keep up by throwing with 
a gardener's watering- Pots about half a agg of water 


_ other voy: | „ 


| LXXIII. 45 oil, one ounce f- evhich will 117 * 1 vn 
TE, . pound of any other. | | 
Take freſh TEL quick lime, crude tartar, EY com- 
mon ſalt, of each equal parts, pound and mix together. 
Saturate it with good brandy, and diſtil it in a retort over 
a graduated fire, after having adapted the receiver, aud 
luted well the; Jones | 


LxXxIv. To o make a coppel with an. 


Take equal parts of the aſhes reſultiog ſrom vine-braw- 
ches, mutton bones, and harts-horns burnt and calcined. 
Moiften them with a little common water, then preſs them 
very hard in a mould called Cappel. Then take aſhes from - 
the j Jaws and bench of a N put over the other aſhes to 4 
be 


— 


% 
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the thickneſs of a. crown piece, pounding well theſe alſo 

over the others as hard as you can. Thele laſt aſhes ferve 
d ſet off clean the grain of the metals you are teſting on 
them. The harts-horn aſhes ſerve to bind, or unite, thoſe 
of vine-branches and mutton-bones together, and to draw 
dw at the ſame time the lead. You mutt uſe eight times 
as much lend as the compoſition you want to teſt by the 

18 ” | x | SES CP 15 


coppel, weighs. 5 | 
LXXVI. To folder iron, or any other metal, without fire. 
1. Take one ounce of ammoniac, and one of common 
ſalts; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much 
of bell-metal, with three ounces of antimony. Pound all 
together and fift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and 
 Incloſe it well all round with fullers earth, about one 
inch thick. Let it dry, then put it between two crucibles 
over a flow fire to get heat by degrees. Puſh on the fire 
till the lamp contained in the crucibles become quite red 
hot, and melt all, together. Then let the veſſels, and 
the whole, cool gradually and pound it into powder. 
2. When you want to ſolder any thing, put the two 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching their ex- 
tremities as near as you can one to another. Make a cruſt 
. of fullers earth ſo, that holding to each piece, and paſ- 
fing under the joint, it ſhould be open over it on the top. 
Then throw ſome of your powder between and over the 
joint. Have again ſome borax, which put into hot wine 
till this is conſumed, and with a feather rub your powder 


at the place of the joint; you will ſee ic immediately : 


boiling. As foon as the boiling flops, the conſolidation 

is made. If there be any roughneſs you muſt ſmoothen it 
by rubbiog with-@'grinding ſtone, for the file will have no 
Z ib el og 


- h , 


„ . TRIES 
| LXXVII. To folder with fire. © 
Make a paſte with pulveriſed chalk and pgum-water, 
Which put around the two broken pieces placed on 2 table, 
aud prepared as before-mentioned in the preceding receipt. 
The only difference is, that you are to rub over the two 
_  fvited extremities with melted ſoap; and, after having 
thr Fm ſome of the above poder at the place of the Non 
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hold A kindled piece of charcoal over it. This will im- 
| mediately ſet the matter in fufion, which is no ſooner done 


but you may take off on pals, and you will find it con- 
| Songs. 8 


LXXV III. To b Nes 


Take two ounces of rock-alum; dilute it pry mix FR +. 
with two ounces of alkaline ſalt which is uſed in making 
of glaſs. Put all into a pewter pot, and ſet it a-doing, 
for the ſpace of half an hour, over a gentle fire: then take 
it out of the water. Take next two ounces of gem falt in 
powder, as much of alkaline ſalt, two pounds of virgin _ 
honey, and one of cow-milk. Mix well all together, and 
ou it in the 5 for three wer og Then the borax is done. 


1* XI x. 7 0 . irow as wwhite and beautiful as a flow 


Take ammoniac ſalt in powder, and mix it with an 
equal quantity of quick lime. Put them all together into 
cold water, and mix well. When done, any iron piece, 
which you ſhall have made red hot, will, if you ſteep it in 
that prepared water, become as white as e 


LXXX. To.calcine peter, 5 render it as ; while, _ hard | 
| as ſilver. 
Melt well your pewter in a crucible, ſo that i it may be 
very fine and clear. Pour it afterwards into a very. ſtrong 
vinegar, then into mercurial water. Repeat that opera- 
tion as many times as you pleaſe, you will each time give 
it an additional degree of hardneſs and whiteneſs, draw- 
belt to ſilver; fo much that it will at laſt be very 
di eat to e it from filver itſelf. | 


IXXXI. Juother to the {ame purpoſe. e eee 
| Make a good lye with vine branch aſhes and vinegar. 
Throw in your pewter when in fafion. Repeat this, ſe- 
ven different times. — Have next ſome new goat's 
milk in which you; ſhall have added ſome white arſenic in - 
powder. Melt your pewter again; then throw it in this 
| preperation. Repeat twelve times the ſame; and the nes 

ter wil 988 as hard and as white as filuyer. 
5 IXXXII To 


mice · dung. 
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I LXXXII. To whiten Bra.. 
1. Take roſin and ſaltpetre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a mortar, and reduce it into an impalpable powder. 


Put this into an earthen pan made red - hot, and thus burn 
the matter. As ſoon as done, you muſt waſh, and dry it, 


then grind it again as before, with the addition of an 
equal quantity of auripigment. Then put all this into 


a erucible, cover it with another well luted and having a 


little hole in the top, which, you will ſtop by laying only 


a medal on it. When calcined take what you will find 


clear in the bottom, not what will have ſublimed on the 
top, Make a very fine powder of this matter; and, with 
one ſingle ounce of that powder, you will be able to whi- 
ten two pounds of braſs, in proceeding about it as follows. 

2. Melt firſt your braſs as uſual; and, when in good 


fuſion caſt it into very good vinegar ; an operation which 


you muſt repeat three times. Then, when you melt it 
for the fourth time, you are to project on it, as we ſaid 


| before, one ounce only (if you have two pounds of braſs) 
of the ſaid powder, which will render your braſs as white 


as ſilver. V. B. To melt the braſs with more facility 
throw in the crucible a certain diſcretionable quantity of 


'  LXXXUI. Another nel. 
\ Braſs, copper, iron or ſteel may alſo be eaſily whitened 
by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or pewter, 


prepared with ſublimate, proceeding as follows. 


Take Cornwall pewter, about one pound; add to it 
half that quantity of ſublimate. Set it on a ſtrong fire, 


and ſublime, Throw away the firſt water. The ſecond 


is good, which you know by its white colour. Now, if 
you make a piece of copper, braſs, fteel, or iron, it does 
not fignify which, red hot, and ſteep it in that water, it 
will become as white as filver. 1 


id * 


e LXXXIV. To extrad gold from filver, 


1. Melt whatever: quantity you pleaſe of lead, in a 


erueſble, over a fire of clear and bright live- coals. Have 
at the ſame time in fuſion an equal quantity of ſulphur. 


Then 


\ 
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Then take your firſt crucible, in which the lead is melted, 
off from the fire; and, before the lead ſhall congeal, 
throw in the ſame quantity in weight of quickſilver. 
Stir and mix well this with a ſtick. When this is done, 
pour your ſulphur, from the other crucible, over the mix - 

ture of lead and quickfilver you have juſt made, and which 
coagulates, continually ſtirring carefully the matter with = 

2 a ſpatula, for fear the ſulphur ſhould blaze and be con- | 
ſumed before it is all poured in. When the whole is 

come quite cold, grind it on a marble table with a mul- 
lar. Then put all again into a crucible over the fire, and 
leave it in fution till all the ſulphur is burnt out, and the 
mater be fluid enough to be caſt in an iogot. This will 
look like the regulus of melted antimony, It will have 
even its brittleneſs. Ss; „ 5 
28. Reduce this compoſition jato powder; and, with 
dn equal quantity in weight of it and of ſilver laminas, 
make rata ſuper flrata of them, alternately, in a cruct- 
ble beginning and ending always with the powder. Then, 
over the laſt bed, put about half an inch thick of Vene- 
tian plaſs; or cryſtal, reduced into an impalpable powder. 
Obſerve however that the crucible ſhould'not be filled fo 
near the brim as to let the glaſs boil over. Make a fire 
ſtrong enough to melt both the matters and the glaſs, and 
ſer them thus in fuſion all together for an hqur at leaſt. 
Then take off, and let cool, your regulus, in —_— 
your crucible, make a coppel, or teſt; in which you wi 
put lead in fuſion, till it is as fluid as it can be. Throw 
in your regulus to purify it by that teſt in the ſame man- 
ner as ſilverſmiths do. When your filver ſhall be 
fallen to the bottom very pure, put it in laminas, or gra- 
'nulate it; then put it to diſſolve in aguafortis. You will 
ſee ſome ſmall particles of fine gold, precipitating from it 
in the form of black powder. Waſh theſe in warm wa- 
ter; then put them in fufion, in a crucible, and you will 
have true pieces of good gold, fit for any of the chymi- 
cal phyſics,, and capable to ſtand any teſt, 19 64 


5 
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VE 
- SEecRETs for the compoſition of 
| 2 is aks, rt 4 h 


EE LS 1: A gold eis. we |. 
Ak E larabe, or amber, eight ounces, and tx of 
gum-lac. Melt firſt the karabe, in a rnd 

earthen pot, or in the retort of an alembic, over a very 

ſtrong fire. When this is melted, throw in the gum lac, 
and let this melt in the ſame manner. Then take ſome 
of the fire off, and let it cool; obſerving with a ſtick, 
whether the matter has got all its fluidity. Mix in it fix, 
1 or eight ounces of turpeatine oil. Keep ſtirring, in or- 
= der to incorporate well this oil with the reſt. Add alſo 
| a ſpoonful of lintſeed oil, prepared with bepatica- aloes, 
- which, in order to reduce to the thickneſs of a ſyrop, mix 
with a ſulfciept ad of oil of turpentine, tinged with 
rocou. | f | 


U. How to prepare the lin ie vil with the hepatica ales, 
ho for the: above purpoſe. 


5 e ee the. lintſeed oil with Zeparice aloes, by et 
oor ounces of this in powder, with one pound of the ſaid 
oil, over the fire, til! it has acquired the conſiſlence of a 
very thick ſyrup, a ab ybu ſee your oil beginning to cum, | 
and-to ſwell much.—Then paſs it through a piece of 
linen, let it cool, and Ranken my to ae lor the ns, 
mentioned e 1 + 


1 


: *. 7; 0 draw the tincture of rocou 0 uhd i inthe ennie, Y | 
| ' "he above varniſh, f 


52 _ to draw the tiacture or e put s ounces. 
of it 


— . 


* 


of it in oil of turpentine. Set this over a gentle fire, in 
the retort of an alembic; and, as ſoon as the oil begins 
to boil, take it off from the fire: ſtir well with a flick, 
and filter it through a paper, to uſe it as directed beſore. 


e i 2 IV. 4 varniſe. for iceing. 
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Concoct ſome turpentine with water, and white wine or 


brandy. Wnen concocted, diſſolve it in wine and oil of 


turpentine. 


VVV excellent varniſh. N 3 8 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of verdigreaſe, grind 
it with vinegar, put it in a piece of dough, as you would 


an apple to make a dumpling. Bake it in an oven as | 


bread ;* then cut open your dumpling, and get the verdi- 
greaſe out of it. Mix it with wine, and uſe it. Lay over 
it a coat of four ounces of gum arabic; then pohſh as 
uſual. You will find it will anſwer your expectation, 
and be a very fine varniſh, . | e 


a VI. For colouring and preſerving gates, poles, barns, e. 
Melt twelve ounces of roſin in an iron pot, or kettle : 


add three gallons of train oil, and three or four rolls of 


brimſtone. When the rofin and brimſtone are melted and 
become thin, add as much Spaniſh brown, or red or yel- 
low oker (or any other colour you want, ground fine, as 
uſual with oil) as will give the whole as deep a ſhade as 


you like. Then lay it on a-bruſh as hot and as thin as 


you can, Some days after the frit coat is dried, give it 


a ſecond, It is well atteſted, that this wiH prgſerve plank 


„„ oy 


VII. i rail leone fit +1 Hs 


% 


1. Take three ounces of gum-lac; balf an ounce of 


m_—_ 


ſandarak; as much of maſtich in drop, and 5 


French ſpirit of Wine. Put all in a matraſs, Whie 
muſt take care to lute well with potter's clay, and ſtop 
with paper. Havela large iron kettle, two parts of which 
ſhall be filled with ſand. Place the kettle over the coals, 
and lay the matraſs on the ſand, Get the compoſition ta 


boil + 


_ 


you 
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| boil in that ſituation for three hours. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


Strain it through a 
ſheercloth-; bottle and ſtop it well, and keep it for uſe. 
2. To make this varniſh red, you put one ounce of ver- 


milion to fix of the ſaid varniſh. But to dilate the ver- 


milion, you muſt begin by pouring, firſt, ſome oil of aſ- 
pre over it, and then the fix ounces of varniſh, which will 


take near a quarter of an hour to mix well together. 


3. Obſerve that the wood on which yon want to lay it, 
has beed firſt well poliſhed. Rub. it again beſides with 
a pounce .ſtane and vinegar, that all the pores may be 


well filled, and ſhould appear no more. Then lay with 
a bruſh, firſt a coat of fimple varniſh, without vermilion. 


Let this dry; Put on next your ſecond coat; of that which 
is prepared with the vermilion ; then a third and a fourth, 
according as you want it of a more or leſs deep red. 


VIII. 4 black varniſh. | 


1. Take gum-lac, four ounces: ſandarak and black 
roſin, equal quantities, one ounce of each. Pulveriſe all 


ſeparately, and keep them diſtinct, to proceed afterwards 


in their mixture according to the following directions. 
Diſſolve the roſin over the fire in a ſufficient quantity of 


- ſpirit of wine ; then add the ſandarak to it. As ſoon as 


this is alſo diſſolved, add the powder of gum-Jac, and 
ſtir well till all is melted together. Strain it, while warm, 
through a cloth. If any thing remain in the linen after- 
wards, add ſome more ſpirit of wine, to diffolve it as be- 


fore; and ſtrain jr again. 


\ 1! * 


2. The black colour is given to it by means of /4ws 


&rachms only of ivory black to every /wo ounces. 


IX. To make ivory-black for the above purpoſe, 
Born any quantity of ivory you pleaſe, in the fire, till 
it is black. Pat it into powder on a ſtone of porphyry. 


Add ſome water to it, and make a paſte, which you let 


dry. Then grind it again, as before, with ſpirit of wine. 
1 . X. 4 varniſb for floors. 
Put a little petroly or rock-oil with varniſh and turpen- 


tine, and ftir well. Lay it on your floors with an mo 
| 13 | 5 Y alr 


% 
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| hair broom, after baving mixed” in it 1 colour you 
want FRO to be. | 


XI. 4 3 from F 1 


Take æthereal oil of turpentine, and Venice turpentine, 
equal parts. Mix them over a moderate _ and ufe 


this 8 


XII. 4 varniſh to oy on . ſaſhes. 


Take fine and clear turpentine, four ounces ; oil of 
nuts, two. Melt all together over a fire; and when it 
N "3 to boi}, ſcum it, and uſe it hot with a bruſh, 


XIII. 4 warniſh of fhell-lac, for pidtures, | 


kts "© ſpirit. of wine, one pound; picked ſhell-lac, 

ins ounces ; ſandarak, two and a half; white karabe and | 
maſtick, equal parts, two drachms of each. | 
5 WO Pitt boil and ſkim the ſhell-lac and ſandarak toge- 
ther, to have them the whiter. Then add the maſivch 
and karabe to that, and put all in a matraſs over a ſand 
97 to * and n e by a gentle heat. 


XIV. PIER warniſh for piftures, | 


Take four ounces of gum arabic, the cleareſt and whi- 
teſt you can find. Put it to infuſe in a pound of water, 
over ember aſhes, for one night. Strain it in the morn- 
ing through a cloth, after having added to it the bulk of 
a nut of Narbonne- honey, and half that N of ſugar =P 

ear. It is not to be uſed with a bruſh. | 


XV. Another fort. 15 


Take aquavite, ſugar-candy, -and whites of egge, '2 
9 quantity of each. Beat all well together to a 
froth, Underneath is a liquor: that is your varniſh. 
Tou may 1 it with a ſoft bruſh on wad fort of picture, 


1 
3 


xvi. 7 1 chi . 


Yo 2 Take pulyerited and ſifted ſealing 2 two oun- 


"Pat it in a matraſs with four ounces of a” 
| 01 


BE 


5 
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oil, Give a geotle fire, that all may melt. If the wax 
be red, you need add nothing but the oil. If black, 
ſome lamp-black is requiſite to be added ſtill. And, 
with this firſt compoſition, you lay on the firſt coat. 
2. Next to this bave aloes and karabe, of each two 
dunces. Diſſolve this in a varniſhed, pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of lintſeed oil, till all is well incorporated. 
There will fall a ground to the bottom, over which will 
ſwim a very fine and tranſparent liquor. Of this you 
are to make your ſecond coat of varniſh, laying it over the 


I 


other after it is dry. 


XVII. To imitate jaſper, er variegated black marble, 
Take /ulpbur-vivum, quick lime, aguafortis, and the 
- green rind of walnyts, one ounce of each. Dilute all to- 
gether; then lay it with a bruſh on what you want to be 
- Jaſpered, whether a column, a table, or any thing elſe. 
This done, put your table or column, c. thus blackened, 
in a dunghill, For the ſpace of twelve days, and then take 
is but again. Vou will find it well veined and variega- 
ted. To give it a fine gloſs, rub it with a varniſh com- 
poſed as preſcribed hereafter. Sce Art. xix, 


// // ¶ oa. 
Make a large ball, with the drugs preſcribed in tbe 
above receipt, to compoſe your black. Lay it for a week 

in a dunghill.. When by fthat means it is well varie- 
gated, rub your intended piece of furniture with it. 
XIX. An excellent varniſh to give a fine gloſs to jaſper, er 
„„ GEE On variegated black marble. + 1 
Take oil of bee ounces; ſandarak, well 
picked and clean, two. Have a new earthen pot well - 
glazed. Set it before the fire a warming, without any 
thing in it. When hot, throw in it one half of the ſan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. Stir well, leſt it ſhould 
burn, or ſtick to the pot. When it is nearly melted, . 
throw in the remainder of the oil and ſandarak. When 
all is well diſſolved and mixed, add a piece of camphire, 
to take away the bad ſmell of this compoſition, _ Io it 
N F SOL, | | motives 


be uſed hot. 


* * 


giſſolve; then bottle and ſtop it for uſe. It requires to 


\ 


XX. A warniſh which aries in two hours time. 
Melt four ounces of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
pan, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 

that the fire ſhould but juſt teach, and touch, the bottom 
of the pan, and none ſhould riſe along the ſides. Never 
_ ceaſe to ſtir, from the moment it is melted, with a deal 
ſtick, and add directly one ounce of ſealing- wax. As 
ſoon as this is alſo melted, add half an ounce of lintſeed 
oil, previouſly thickened with a little gold litharge ; then 
take it off from the fire, and ſtir it as before. When the 


matter begins to be a little cold, then is the time of ads 


ding what quantity of turpentine oil you find neceſſary, 

XXI. 4 warnifo for copperplate prints. © 
Prepare water with ſome iſinglaſs. Lay, with a very 
ſoft bruſnh, a coat of this on the print. Next to this, lay 


another of the following varniſn— True French ſpirit f 


ſandarak, three. 
7s 3242-35 rg — varnifs. l 
Take white maſtich and lintſeed oil, what quantity you 
Fleaſe; a little turpentine, pounded glaſs, burnt verdi- 
. greaſe, and pounded amber. Boil and melt all roge- 
ther in a new earthen pot. When done, you will find it 
to be an admirable varniſh, _ .. BR | HEE 


wine, half, a- pound; gum-elemi, two drachms; and 


"+ XXII: I warniſh fit to lay on all forts of colours...” 


"Take one ounce of white amber; half an ounce of 7 


ſpirit of turpentine; four cunces of rectiſied ſpirit of wine 
(the true French fort); one drachm of maſtich, and as 
much of juniper gum. Put all together to infuſe for eight 
days. Evaporate two parts of it over a gentle fire. What 
remains is a varniſh fit for laying on all ſorts of eblours, 
and which will hart, ſpoil, or damage nene. | 


4 4 2 ; 
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XXIV. A warniſh known under the appellation of 
Beaume- blanc, or awhite-balm. 95 

Take ſpirit of wine, four ounces; gum- lac, half an 
ounce; ſandarak, two drachms ; maſtich, one. Pulveriſe 
the ingredients, and put them, with the ſpirit of wine, 
in a ſquare bottle large enough to be but balf full after 
the whole is in it. Diſſolve this over a ſlow fire, and 


. 


take care the bottle be well ſtopped. 


XXV. 4 varniſb to be uſed on plaifter, and any fort ef 
%%% ͤv lis 
To the varniſh of copal and ſpirit ef wine, only add 

ſome calcined talk. %%%CCCC0 605 B02 DW FIR 


"XXVI. 4. excellent warniſh, in auhich may be put, and 
diluted, whatever colour you like, It ſuits, equally well, 
gold/miths and limners, _©+ F f 


Take aſpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce; - 


clean picked ſandarak pulveriſed, four drachms; gum 
copal, two. The whole being well pulveriſed, put it 
along with your oils in a matraſs, with, the addition of 
half a pound of ſpirit of wine; and ſet it in a balneto marie. 
When the wp is diſſolved, ſtrain and keep it for uſe, 


in a glaſs bottle well ſtopped. 
XXV. 4 Chine/t varniſh ſuitable to all ihe ſorts of colours. 
1. Take one ounce of white amber; one quarter of an 
ounce of ſandarak;; as much of gum copal. Pound theſe 
together, and put them in a matraſs perfectly dry. To 
every ounce pounded and mixed thus together, put three 
ounces of ſpirit of wine. Stop well the matraſs with a 
rag, ſome paſte made with flour, and then another rag, 
well tied over. Boil the varniſh thus, over ember aſhes, 
till the Whole is diſſolved: apply it as follows. 
2. The piece intended for varniſhing being previouſly 
well poliſhed, you lay on it the propoſed colour or co- 
' Jours, dilated in agua vitæ, with ſome ifinglaſs. When 
theſe are dry, paſs on them two or three coats, according 
to diſcretion; allowing proper time between each wort Be.” 
| | © oh | - varniſh 


— 


\ : ; 
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'varniſh to ary; and when dry, you poliſh it with olive 
oil and tripoly, then rub the oil with a rag. 
Note. That if you intend this varniſh for miniature pic- 


tures, you are to make an addition of equal parts of 1 352 | 


copal and white amber. 


| XVI.. Chin'ſe varniſb. particular} ly calculated I” minia - 


23 as may find it requiſite - to apply. 


Js * 


| whitening. 


ture painting. 


Take one ounce of white tarabe, or amber; and one 
drachm of camphire, reduced into a ſubtile 1 and 


put in a matraſ-, with five ounces of ſpirt of wine. Set 
it ia the ſun to infuſe, during the hotteſt days, ſtir it two 
or three times a-day. After a fortnight's infuſing thus, 
put the matraſs, for one hour, over hot aſhes; then paſs 
all through a on, and keep it in a bottle well erg . 


Xxxlx. How to I a rd, with varniſh, of a 5 
higher hue than coral itſelf. 


Take Spaniſh vermillion, grind it on a \ marble with | 
| brandy, and add to it the fixth, or eighth part of lac, — 


When done, mix this compoſition with as mach varniſh 


— 


= XXX. To nale it gridelin hn | | 4:9 
Dilute with your varniſh ſome blue anger. lake, and 


% 


XXX. To mate it greens 


Subllitate for the above ingredients, German green 


verditure, N in grain, and white lead. 


1 5 


1 and mix it with varniſh. 


#4 : | xXXIII. R „ 
Take ſome Naples yellow, and mix it gl wi 0 1 Ds 


varniſh ; then uſe i it. 


„ 6 ; * - b : 


\- 


XXX II. 1 Way for the ſame. 5 | 1 ; 


g | 7 ; 
\ Griad, with water, on a marble fone, the fineſt or- 
. = you can find, and a little indigo. Let it dry, then | 


—— 


8 4 : 
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XXXIV. 77 nate it Blur. 


Take ultramarine, lake, and whitening, and proceed 


as ordered in the other receipts abovementianed. 
* bh Te ES WNT : 5 

VXXXV. Another fort of varniſh. 

Take ſhell-lac, in grains, two ounces; two of ſanda- 

rak; black roſin, two drachms; and, ſpirit of wine, one 

quarter. Diſſolve and prepare the whole as above. 


XxXxVI. A tranſparent varniſh fir for all forts of colours, 
+ Take oil of ruts, and a little. of the fineſt Venice tur- 
pentive. Boil them togetber. Add a little brandy to it, 


ang boil. it alſo. Should the varniſfr prove too thick, thin 


it with an additional quantity of oil. Make uſe of a very 
_ ſoft bruſh, and lay it carefully over the colours. 
XXXVII. To mote ſofhes with cleth which will be wary 


tranſparent. 


Take fine. white cloth; the finer, the more tranſparent 
the ſaſhes will be. Fix the cloth very tight on a frame. 
Typen make ſome ſtarch with flour of rice, and lay a coat 
of it, as ſmooth as you can, on both. fides your cloth, with 


a ſtiff bruſh ; Jet it dry. Then the following varniſh, with 
& foft'bruſh, having care to lay it on as equally as poſſible. 


XXXVIII. 74 warniſh fit for the above ſaſbes 


' Py Take of the fineſt and whiteft, wax you can find, fix 


: pounds of the fineſt and cleareſt Venice turpentine, two; 


one and a helf of the moſt perfect lintſeed oil. Have a 


new and varniſhed pipkin, larger, at leaſt by one third, 


than is requiſite to chntain all theſe ingredients. Put, 
best, in this pot the lintſeed and turpencine oils together, 


and ſet it over a ſmall charcoal fire. Ls TS 
When this begins to be a little warm put in the wax, cut 


in ſmall bits, and take care to mix all well with a clean 
flick, till the wax is thorough 
2, Now, t:ke the pot off 


from the fire ; and, while 


© . this com poſition is till a little warm, give a coat of it on 


| both 


\ * 

—— 8 4 
1 ” 

vo £ Pre! o 


m 


ly incorporated with the reſt. 
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: both ſides, prepared as before directed, and let it dry in 
Mot, You may render your ſaſhes ſtill more tranſparent, 
if, on both ſides of them, you lay a ſmooth coat of the 
following varniſh, with a ſoft bruſh : | 


XXXIX. A fine white varniſh. Fog 

Take one pound of fine Venice turpentine, and as 
much of ſpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glaſs matraſs, 
larger, at leaſt by a third, than is wanted to contain the 
matter. Stop this matraſs with another ſmaller matraſs, 
the neck of which is to enter into that of the former. 
Have care to lute well both necks together with paſte and 
paper; and, when the luting has acquired a perfect dry- 


neſs, ſet the firſt matraſs on a ſand bath, then ſet the var- 


nift a-botling, for near an hour, after which take it off 
from the fire; and let it cool. When cold, bottle and 
ſtop it for uſe. e IVES Oe | 1 


2 CY 


© Tore. Tarpegtiue, well ourified from all its greaſy parts 
is the beſt, and fitteſt to make the varniſh for ſaſhes. 4 


XL." A warnifs is prevent the rays of the fun from paſſing 


through the panes of window-glaſſes. 


Pound gum adragant into powder; and put it to di- 
ſolve, for twenty four hours, in whites of eggs well 


* 


with a ſoft bruſh, and let it dry. 


beaten, T.ay a coat of this on the panes of your WIndows, 


; „. 'Difſolve one ounce and a half of gum arabic in two | 


pounds of water. Grind with it bol armeniac, and 
whitening on a porphyry ſtone, till all is well united and 
incorporated. With this compoſition, fill up the vacan- 


f 


cies between the outlines of your defign, and form, as it 


is proper, the various reliefs, with the ſuitable propor- 


tions, and according to the ſorts of things yoa are to imi- 


tate or repreſent. Then ſmooth the parts, and let it dry. 


2. Next babe ready prepared, in ſhells, the different 
ſeorts of metals which you Want to aſe, dilut-d with gont- 
Water; and, with a pencil, cover what places you are to 


A. of 1 = 


C2 cover 


*% 7 
r ... ES 


1 
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cover. When this is alſo dry, burniſh it ſcilfully with k 

"an ivory tooth, and lay a coat of clear varniſh over the 5 
Whole. A moderate heat is aas for a moment to help \ | 5 


e ee 0 dry. 8 $65. . 


XLII. 25 render falk fff trax/havent, A the Chinck man- 
ner; and paint them with tranſparent colours like- 


iſe, in imitation of the India manufactured filkse- . 


Take two pounds of oil of ' turpentine, very clear ; add 
to it two ounces of maſtich in grain, and the bulk of a 
| Glbert of camphire. Let this diger by a gentle heat; 

then ſtrain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one coat, 

or two, on both ſides of your ſtuff, Allow, however, a 

ſufficient time between . each coat, for each to dry, and 
let the ſecond lie two days on, before you touch. = tuff 
again. When that time is over, draw the outlines of 
your deſign, and flowers, Sc. cover this with a prepara- 
tion of lamp- black and gum-water. Then fill the inter- 
vals with the intended and proper colours, ſuitable to the 
purpoſe, and which ought to be all tranſparent colours, 
diluted with a clear varniſh. When this is done, and dry, 
lay on both the right and n ſides of the tuff another 


coat of clear TD. 


* 
* 


; XI. III. 7˙ mate. a | tranſparent Blue bue, for * above : 

© x 5 purpoſe. 5 | 
Taake nipe drachms of ammoniac ſalt; fix of Ss, 
- greaſe, diſtilled and exſiccated. Pur both theſe into pow 
der. Dilute theſe 2 with tortoiſe oil. Put this 
on a very thick glaſs, which you flop well, and ſet over 
Hot aſhes for a week. After that time your colour will 
be fit for uſe, and make | your drawings with the Jo: | 8 Þ 

| varath; 2 as gra the nan 1 A 15 


1 XLIV. 75 FURY a 1 pelo 3 for thi Jab 515 f 0 
Takes new. laid egg of that very day, make a hole in ; 
the ſhell, to draw the white out of it. Replace, by te 

ſame bole, with the yolk, two drachms of quickfilver, - W- 
and as, much of ammoniac ſalt; then ſtop the hole. with ; 


wax. N that egg. in "oy As. or over a lamp rſs, for -' 
our. ; . 


Ly: 1 


„ 
»W ? — 
> +, y 
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our or five and twenty days. When that time is over, 
break the egg, and you will find a very fine FOR 


5 yellow, fir for tho wie ahoremeptiones. 


X LV. To Y make a A green. To 


Take 3 gold litharge, and quickſilver, al 
parts. Grind the whole in a mortar, with the urine of a 
child. Put it next into 4 bottle, and ſet it over a gentle 
and flow fire, for the ſpace of ſeven or eight days. 
This compoſition will give a very fine a evan greens! 
for the above purpoſe.” 


More. We have given, in the Sixth Chapter. ſeveral - 


receipts for the compoſition of ſundry tranſparent colours. 
We ſhall therefore take the liberty thither to refer the 
reader, for more ample ſatisfa&ion, and the completion 
of the F N e. £35 36 | 


XLVI. Do give the 8 . flks, all the WA 
| | and fragrancy of the India ones. ' © 


It is well known, that the filks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain parti- 


- cular ſmell, and agreeable fragrancy, which being their 5 
culiar, dictinctiee, and moſt obvious charaQer,. if not | 


imitated alſo, would help not a little in ruining the de> 
ception intended by the above labour. To imitate theres 
fore, even this, you muſt obſerve the following direction. 
— Have a ſmall cloſet, if it be for works at large; or, 


only a fine baſket with a top to it playing upon hinges, 
ſtuffed and li ned all over in the inſide, if it be for one 
fiagle piece of ſilk. Put in either of them, and according 
to their exreat, a proportionable quantity of cloves, Whole 
pepper, mace, nutmeg, all-ſpice, camphire, &c. &. 
Put your works among thoſe ingredients, and keep either 


the cloſet, or the baſket, perfectly cloſe ſhot, till you 
fee they bave received a fall imprefion from the odour of 
thoſe ingredients. 

VN. B. With the various compoſitions of varniſhes, 


and preparations of colours, we have juſt given, there is ; 


almoſt no ſort of works, coming from 225 Indies, but can 
de n and imitated | 


5 e , xL VI. The f 


Smoothen and poliſh well your ſticks; then, rub them, 

or your artifefal made eancs, with a paſte made of flour. 

Then, having diluted, in water, a diſcretiovable quan- 
tity of Flemiſh glue, and red orpine,: give one coat of 
this, very ſmoth and equal, to your ſticks.” If, after this 
is dry, you do not think it fufficient, give them another, 
and let them dry. Then, give them a third coat, of 
clear varniſh, made with turpentine and ſpirit of wine. 
After this is done, put a-foaking, in an equal quantity of 
Water and chamber lye, ſame turofol cut very ſmall. 
With this colour you touch your fitcks, or canes, here and 
there with a hair bruſh. Then holding them perpendicu- 
lar, on their ſmall ends, between both your hands, you 
roll them quick and briſk (as when you mill chocolate) in 
- contrary ſenſes. This operation gives them a negligent 
| and natural-like marbliog, over Which you are to lay.. 
” another coat of varniſh, and ſet them to dry. 
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XVII. The true rectipr” of the Engliſh varniſh, ſuch as ir 7 
N laid on fticks and artificial-mads canes, © 74 

1 


1 | E ; 1 
XIIX. A fine warnifo for all forts of colours, 5 5 
1. Take two pounds of double rectiſied ſpirit of wine; q 
' fred-lac, four | ounces; ſandarak, as much; gum copal, \Þ 
one. Set all a diſſolving, on hot aſhes, in a matraſs, or 23 
| a veſſel with a long neck. When 3 diffolved, f 47 
train it through a jelly-bag; made of new cloth. Mix, , | 
with that which ſhall have firained out of the bag, one 
- fpoonful of oil of turpemine;; then bottle and ſtoꝑ it well, 
and ſet it in the ſan. There will happen a ſeparation, 
and a certain coarſer part will ſhew itſelf at the bottom, 
While another more clear will appear ſwimming on the 
top. Divide carefully, by inclination, the cleareſt from 
J ˙0Äeow .? III ba 
. This laſt you may uſe with fine lamp-black, well 
picked, and free from all ſorts of hard nobs, to make a 
; . varniſh. With it you rub whatever you - 
Want 10 be varniſhed, and lay, one, two, or three coats | 
ol it, more or leſs, according as you think proper, letting 
| dry between each coat. And, when this is done, * 


7 3 


— 
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— 
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of the firſt ſeparated clear part of your varniſh, as much as 


you find requiſite to give your work a fine Jaſtre, _ 
N. B. It is proper there ſhould be ſome fire, fo near to 


the work, as it may receive from it ſome panty heat, 
while all this is performing: and when the w 1 


ole is wel 
executed, you maſt let dry in the ſhade what is varniſhed, 
and guard it agaihſt the ue. : 
3. If, inſtead of black, you want a red colour, you. 
maſt, from the very beginning of the operation, din 
ſome tacamahaca-gum with the ſpirit of wine of double 
rectification abovementioned ; and, in lieu of lamp-black, 
in the ſecond part of the operation, you put forme einna- | 
bar in powder. Then, when you have done with OY 
the ſeveral coats of varniſh, in which the ein nabar is, y | 
put in the clear varniſh, which is deſtined to make the 
laft coats, for luſtring, ſome dragon's blood in tears. 
4. You may put, in the ſame manner, whitening in 
your varniſh, if you want it white; or verdigreafe if v0 
want it green; and fo on any other colour you want it to 
be, proceeding, in reſpect to each of them, as before di. 


_ retted for the others. | | 


VN. B. Theſe varniſhes, when dry, do all require to be - 


poliſhed. For that purpoſe, you take a cloth, dip it ia ü 
tripoly, and rub, with moderation, over the laft coat of | 


varniſh, till you find it has acquired a ſufficienc degree” of 


_ laftre, and equality. 


| L. 4 varniſb to lay on, after the ifinglaſs. ' 

Take ſpirit of wine, four pounds; white amber, four- 
teen ounces ;- maſtich, one; ſandarak, ſeven; Put all in 
digeſtion, for twenty-four hours. Then, ſet the matraſk 
on the {and, and give the fire for three hours, til} all-3z 
perfectly diſſol red. Add after, four ounces of turpehtine - 


4 3 a * 
A 7 


* 1 


II. A warnifh ro gild with, wwithoar ge.. 


Take half a pint of ſpitic of wine, in which you dif. 


folve one drachm of ſaffron, and half a drachm pf d ag0n's 
blood, both preyiouſly well pulveriſed together, Add 
this to a certain quantity of ſhell-Jac varniſh, and ſet it on 
the fire with two drachms of /occorrine-aloes, e 
r | 1 + | 5 E N LII. 4A. f 


12 


1 
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III. 4 warnifs warer prof. 

F ake lintſeed-oil, the pureſt you can find; put it 
ina well-glazed pipkin, over red-hot charcoals, in a cha- 
fingdiſh.” With that oil add, while a-warming, about 


the fourth part of its weight of rofin. Make all diſſolve 


topether, and boil gently, leſt it ſhould ran over the pot. 


- Ar firſt, the oil will turn all into a ſcum; but, continuing 


'to let it boil, that ſcum will inſenfibly waſte itſelf, and 


diſappear at laſt, Keep up the fire till taking a little of 


that oil, with a flick, you ſee it draw to a thread J ke as 


Varniſh does. Then, take it off from the fire. But if, 


— 


Would not juch a warniſh be extremely ful, to prijerve 


trying it thus, it prove too thin, add ſome more rofin to 


it, and continue to boil it. 


2. When it is come as it ovght to be, varniſh whatever ; 
Jou want with it, and ſet it in the ſun to dry, or before 
the fire, for it cannot dry without the aſſiſtance of either 


of theſe. 


ws 


You. may, therefore, make a very extenſive uſe of it. 
But you muſt take care to chuſe the fineſt and the moſt 
perfect roſin; and to boil it well, for a long time. Quere. 


- . what it much expoſed to the injuries of the weather, in gardens 


8 21 elſeaubere 3 ſueb as Jaſhes, flatues, frames, bot-houjes Ec. 


Mt; Callot's varniſh, mentioned in Chap. I. p. 2. 


. Take two ounces of the fineſt lintſeed oil ; benja- 


min, in drops, two drachms; virgin- wax, the bulk 


- of a filbert. Boil all this together, till it is reduced to 
" one third; and, while it is a-boiling, never ceaſe to ſtir 
with à little tick. W 

- Jlarge-moutbed veſſel. - | 5 
2. To uſe that varniſh, warm a little the plate you in- 
end to engrave upon; and, taking a little of the varniſh 
With the tip of your, finger, ſpread it delicately over the 
8 Pres Obſerve to put as little of it aa you can, and to lax 


hen done, bottle, or pot it ina 


t on as ſmooth and equal as poſſible. When done, ſmoak 


the plate, on the varniſhed fide, with a candle, paſſing 


iy 


* 


N. B. This compoſition of varniſh has this particular : 
Property, vix. that, if you lay it on wooden wares, hot 
Water itfelf cannot hurt it, nor have the leaſt power on it. 


— 


$ * 
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ad repaſling it gently, over the flame of it, till it is 
black every where. Set it again, now, on the chafing- 
diſh, wherein there are kindled charcoals: and, when 
the plate has done fuming, then the varniſh is ſufficiently 
hardened. You may then chalk, draw, and etch, what- 


ever you will on it. 
Such is the true receipt of the varuiih; which the fa- 


iy mous Callot made uſe of, to engrave TY en adinived, 
and truly admirable Ne 4 e 


LIV. 4 varniſ to lay on paper, 


Begin by laying on your paper one firſt coat of very 
clear and thin ſize. This being dry, melt three parts of 
oil of ſpike and one of rofin together; and, when come 

to the conſiſtence of a'varniſh, you lay one ſecond, and 
| light « coat of this over the firſt made with fize,—This var- 
i nim! is e fine, when "ou ſmoothly and en laid o on. 

A LV. How to nd figures in ; moulds. | 

Piles! one pound of Paris-plaiſter, and an equal dun- =_ 

ity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable powder; join to 
this one ounce of alumen plumeum, and one of ammoniac 
ſalt. Dilute all together, gradually, i in clear water, with- - 
out abſorbing it, as you are to make a a paſte of it; and 


F 9 your moulds with it. 


LI. 1 varniſbd'. 


| "pike" mallich and ſandarak, equal parts, of. each 
two ounces. Pound them into a fine powder. Have three 
ounces of lintſeed-oil, and as much of ſpirit of wine, in 

| which, being mixed, you put your powders, Set this, in 

| 4 a well-ftopped matraſs, in a balneo mariæ to boil and con- 

co clans for one. hour: and this varaiſh is one. $f, 


: Fer -LVIL. LU Able Molot' ruth 254 
Take of ſpike oil, one ounce; abe finda, 
half an ounce; Put all in a bottle, and ſet it ig the ſun 
till perfectly diſſolyed. This compoſition is — 

nt to'varniſh gold or ſilver, in Sy ene epi m_ 1 
3 7 1 5 withs hair pencil. . 


— 
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ILVIII. A varniſb to lay over plaiſter-works, or figures, 
Take fine white Alicante ſoap ; raſp it fine, and put it 
I a glazed pipkin. Diffolve that ſoap, in the pipkin, 
with year finger and a little water, added gradually, and ? 
little at a time, till it comes thick and milky. Cover this, 4 
for fear duſt ſhould come to it; and let it reſt ſo for ſeven 
or eight days. Take, next, a ſoft and ſhort hairy bruſh ; 
dip it in this ſoapy preparation, and waſh the plaiſter figure 
all over with it, then ſet it a-drying. When dry, rub it 
gently with a piece of cloth, placing yourſelf between it 
and the light, that you may perceive better the places 
which take the poliſh; when done thus every where, 
| Your ſtatue will appear as white, thiny, and beautiful, as 
- alabaſter, , IE a 


5 IIX. A very. fine red varniſb. 2 
1. Take oil of ſpike, one pound; and litharge as much. 
Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour, in order to 
clarify the oil, or, What is called, ungreaſing it. When 
thus clarified, or ungreaſed, take one pound of it, and 
ix ounces of ſhell-Jac, which you melt together in a 
matraſs, or a varniſhed pipkin. Then, dilate it in ſome 
ginnabar, which had previouſly been grinded on a ſtone, 
with chamber-lye;'and the varniſh is done. n 
2. Of this compoſition, lay firſt three or four coats on 
your work, and allow time ſufficient, between each coat, 
to dry. When the laſt is given, lay on another of pure 


* 


and clear varniſh without cinnaba A made with one part 
1 


* 


of ſpirit of wine, and four, of oil of ſpike, and ſome 


LX. Awarniſs to gild certain parts of flamped hathers, fil- i 

vered in ſome places with peauter- leaves, and otherwiſe 

'. adornid with running fialks of auer, of various colours, 
uren endiether forts of eben lt.. 

, Take lintfeed-ojl,, three pounds: of that ſort of 
- varniſh. called 4rabian,/andardt, and rough pitch equal 
' _ "quantities, one poand each; and ſaffron, half an ounge. 
luaſtead of ſaffron, you had better, if you have that oppox- 
TT tunity, 


1 


1 


re 4 
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tunity, make uſe of the ſtaminas of lilies, which are in- 
'} finitely preſerable.—Put all into a varniſhed pipkin, and 
I ſet it over the fire. Take great care not to have it burn; 
and, to avoid it, keep continually ſtirring the matter with. 


a. ſpatula, When you want to know whether it be or 
not ſufficiently done, have a hen's feather, juſt dip it in, 
and off quickly, If the feather be grizzeled, it is a proof 
the matter has ſufficiently boiled. Therefore, take it off 
from the fire, and throw in one pound of well-choſen and 
picked hepatica aloes, in powder. Mix well this with 
„ the ſpatula, and ſet it again on the fire, to concoct well 
this addition with the reſt. If you ſee that your matter 
boils and ſwells, you muſt take it off, and let it reſt awhilez 
during which time, you take ſome of the coals away. 
Set it now again upon this more moderate fire, ſtirring 
always well, that all may be perfectly incorporated; As 
ſcon as this ſeems to you done, you take it off, let it cool 
. 2 little, and ſtrain it through a ſtrong coarſe cloth, and 
5 keep it for the following ũſeGG. „„ 
2. Apply the filver, or pewter leaves, on the leather, 
with the white of an egg, or gum-water. When theſe 
are properly laid on, give one coat of the abovementioned 
varniſh, quite warm, on fuck places as you want to ap- 
yu gilt, and ſet it in the ſun, When dry, "looks the 
old. e V 
1 NM. B. The Arabian ſandarak, we have preſcribed 
above, is known by ſome, under the denomination of 
Sun of Juniper. | 7 | "Ne 


. 
$5. $5 

* - 29 
> * CY 


— 


LXI. To imitate porp hr. 
Take Engliſh brown red; if too red, add a little umber, 
to it, or ſome ſoot, Pound all into powder. Then have a 
plank, or marble ſtone, of a fine-poliſh, which you overlay 
with oil. Make a colour compoſed of brown red, and a 
little flat, or Venetian, lake previouſly grinded with gum 
adragant. Then, with a largiſh bruſh, take of that co- 
lour, and aſperſe your oiled- marble with it, by ſtriking 
the handle of the bruſh on your wriſt, as the bookbinders 
doo to ſtain the covers of their books. When your mar- 
ble ſhall have been thus well ſpeckled all over with that 
red colour, you let it dry. Then, taking your lump of 
HCD GG %%% (G 02 NT 
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\ brown red and umber, you dilute it, make a thin paſte 
pf it, and lay it on your ſpeckled marble. When this 
is alſo dry, it admits of a very fine poliſh, and looks like 


= 


Porphyry. REN” . 

T7 1 „ 1 4 Y E: 
e LXII. To imitate ſerpentine, | 

© 1, Take avripigment, grind well firſt with water, and 
next with alittle addition of indigo. Let this dry; then 
redace it to an impalpable powder; then mix it with a 
little gum adragant, and make a paſte of it, as in the 

© above receipt. 2 | . . 
2. After this is done, take ſome lighter green, put a 
Uttle more auripigment with the indigo, till you come to 


obtain the true hue of the ſpots which are in the /erpentine. 


Of this colour you take. with a bruſh, and aſperſe with it 
à marble piece in the ſame manner exactly as deſcribed in 
the preceding article ; and when this is dry, you lay your 
| prepared paſte on it. For the reſt, do as above. 
VW. B. You may thus, with a bruſh, imitate, or even 
invent, all ſorts of marbles, according to your taſte and 
. fancy; and, when the firſt laid colours are dry, lay your 
_ Paſte over them, let them dry likewiſe, and poliſh. —For 
_ example, have ſeveral different colours prepared as above; 
aſperſe, or mark with each of them ſeparately, and one 
after another, on ſome piece of glaſs, or well poliſhed 
marble. Then. make a paſte and lay it over them, of 
Whatever colour you will. If you, will have it white, it 
3s done with whitening, or white-chalk, and a litile mix- 


ture of yellow ochce.—Theſe ſorts of works admit of being 


_ overlaid with an exficcatiye varniſh, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


SECRETS relative to MAsTicnys, CEMENTS, 
_ SEALING-Wax, &c. &e. 15 


8 I. A fubtile maſbich to mend all forts of broken veſſels. 
AKE any quantity of the whites of eggs, and beat 
| them well to a froth. Add to this ſoft curd cheeſe, 


| io, quick-lime, and begin beating a- new all together. 
This may be uſed in mending whatever you will, even. 
glaſſes, and will ſtand both wry and „„ 


1 


1. 1 


Take roſin, yellow wax, ſulphur, and cement. Sife _ 
rad laſt very fine, and melt all together; then uſe it. 


III. A maſtich to make rock-works. 


Take ſix parts of Paris n and one of tooks, well 
mixed together. ie | 3 


IV. 4s . . 


: Take coarſe turpentine, four ounces ; friccaſſeed and 

pulveriſed bullock's blood, one ounce; black pitch, four 3 

Wax, two; roſin, one; pounded glafs, one; ciment, one; 
and ſulphur, half a one. Boil all together, after baving 
babes A and NNE: each of them ieee | 
1 | V. 4 maſlich for broken avarts, - 5 Ne, 

| Pound a ſtone jar into an impal able hg and add 

Ken to it _ we of ess. 12 quick 9 2 13 
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VI. Another maſlich. 


Take quick- lime, cotton and oil, of each equal parts 
in "weight. - FRE 


1 ; VII. Another: 


Take frankincenſe and maſtich, of each half an ounce; 
bol armeniac and quick-lime, of each two Ounces. 


VIII. '4 cement. 


Take rofin, one ounce ; grinded tile, 9 5 an ounce; 
maſtich, four « Ounces. | | 


IX. 4 3 to lay. upon gold. 


| Boil an ebe kin, and a little quick- lime an : 

when boiled gently for the ſpace of half an hour, ftrain 
it, and add fome white of eggs beaten: bottle, and keep 
it for uſe. The method to uſe it afterwards, is to warm 
it and lay a coat of it on marble, Delfe, Worceſter, Staf- 
ford, or any other earthen wares, &c. and when nearly 
| dry, write, paint, or draw, what you pleaſe on it with 
a 9 858 and gold in ſhell. 

3 „ * 1 i 

Take half a pound of freſh cod's tripes, boil it in two 

uarts of white wine, reduced to one third. To take off 
the bad ſmiell, add, while it boils, a little cloves and 
cinnamon. Then, throw this fize in whatever mould 
you pleaſe, to make it in Hakes, | 


XI. An exceeting: ooo re, called Orleans ſize. 


Take the whiteſt ifioglaſs you can find; ſoak it in finely 
Altered quick lime water, during twenty-four hours. 
When that time is over, take it ha bit by bit, and 1 8 
1 5 in common water. 4 


XII. 40 ei for FE ans other earthen wares. 


Take whar quantity you will of wax and roſin. Melt 
them together, and add while in fofion, a diſcretionable 
W of . * into a very ſine powder. 


XIII . Another 


my 
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XIII. Another for the ſame purpoſe, which reſſtis water. 

Take quick-lime, turpentine, and ſoft. curd cheeſe. 
Mix theſe well together ; and, with the point of a knife, 
put of this on the edges of the broken pieces of your 
ware, then join them together, X 

XIV. A cold cement for cifterns and fountains. 

Take litharge and boil in powder, of each two pounds; 
ellow ochre and roſin, of each four ounces ; mutton ſuet 
ve ounces 5 maſtich and turpentine, of each two ounces ; 
oil of nuts, a ſufficient quantity to render malleable. 
Work theſe all together ; and then it is fit for uſe. 


"NV. Aluew Join broken veſſels, © 


K e goon arabic in chamber lye over a chafingdiſh; e 


ſtir with a ſtick till perfectly diſſolved, then add an equal 
weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, _ conco@ the 
whole for one quarter of an hour, or more, if requiſite. 


XVI. 4 frong glue with ſaft cheeſe, _ 


1. Take a cheeſe from Auvergne. Let it be the fatteſt 
and neweſt you can find, neither dry nor moiſt; walk it 
in very warm water, fo long as it ſhould remain clear; 
then ſet it to rot in clean water, till it begins to ſtink. As 
ſoon as you find it is fo, boil it in water, with quick- 
lime; and when diſſolved into a.glue, take it off from the 


- 


fire, it is done. | . pid 
2. If you dry ſome whites of eggs in the ſun, and thar, 
pounding them into powder, you ſhould add ſome of that 
powder with the cheeſe when you diſſolve it along with 
the lime, the glue will be ſo much the ſtronger. _ 
N. B. Obſerve that no other cheefe, beſides that which 


comes from Auvergne, has the quality requiſite for this 


compoſition... 
3 . JE. 4 : : 1 45 | | #7 7 
VXVII. Te nate a flrong maſtich. 
Take one pound of roſin, a quarter vf a ponnd of ſnoe- 
makers roſin, two ounces of new wax, two of black pitch, 


and one of tallow. oil all gently together on a flow 


1 TR 


fire; 


— 


NS > | 7 
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| firezand when well incorporated together, add ſome brick- 


duſt, finely fifted according to diſcretion. 

N. B. The quantity of tallow is to be proportioned to 
the degree of dryneſs you require in this compoſition: ſo 
that you may, on that principle, diſcretionally increaſe 


05 dfminiſh the preſeribed doſe of that ingredient. 


XVIII. To ok 471 for battles. 


Take wax, hog's lard, and turpentine, equal quantities, 
or thereabouts. Melt all together, and ſtop your bottles | 


| with it. 


. 7 imitate dl avorks. 


Take white wax and roſin, equal parts ; and 1 
a quarter part of both the other two put together. Melt 
the whole at the ſame time, and throw it in cold water. 


It will form itſelf like the ſcam of the ſea, When you 


| want to apply it, warm only that n by which 1 de- 


gu to ſtick it. 


XX. To 5 e Airb. whether . * Oe. 
Take a pailfull of ſcarlet waſh from the dyers, with 


| this ſtu rub your floor by means of an old hair broom. 


the fame Pot to waks your paſte as * want it. 


Let it dry, and obſerve not to tread upon it till it is per- 


feQtly dry, thed have from the plumber ſome black lead 


Which is generally of a black or reddiſh hue, ſqueeze 


well all the nobs you may meet with between your fin- 


gers, and rub your floor al] over with it, with your hands, 
then with a rough dry bruſh, ſerub well your floor, till 


it comes fine and Wiay. N 


XXI. 4 2 > Pas Kar a ; relief fr to 4 over, or even 
to raiſa an embroidery. .. 


9 Toke one pound of lintſeed oil; ; ſandarak, maſtich, 


: | burgundy pitch, affafcetida, new wax, and turpentine, 


x : 0 equal quantities, four ounces of each. 
. Pound all, and put it in a varniſhed new pipkin, 


to boil for two hours, over a flow fire. Then keep it in 


= This | 
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3. This paſte i is made as follows, Take ceruſe and 
umber reduced into a ſubtile powder, Which dilute with 
the above compoſition, in ſufficient quantity to make a 
ſort of dough, obſerving never to make more of it at a 


time than you think to employ directly, for when ory it 


becomes as hard as marble. 


4. The method of uſing it is to draw on whatever you 


will, whether cloth, linen, filk, thread, plaiſter, &c. the 
outlines of what you want to have raiſed in relief, as arms, 


- trophies, figures, fruits, flowers, &c. according to your 
deſign, or fancy. Then fill vp thoſe ſketches, and raiſe 


them with the above paſte, while it is ſoft ; and when it 


| begins to dry, you gild, filver, or paint it over as you like. 


5. You may paint alſo the ground of thoſe reliefs with 


whatever colours you pleaſe, and enrich it with gold ſpan- 


gles, if you chuſe. The way to do it, 1s by laying firſt 
a coat of varniſh of iſinglaſs and roſin melted together. 


- N. B. There is a work of this kind to be ſeen at Vi- | 


| * on * grout altar of the Virgin N 


> 


XXII. Sealing WAX. Recipe iſt. 


Take one pound of ſhell-lac; benjamin ad black | 
roſin, half an ounce each; vermillion, eight drachms. 


The whole being melted, make your ſticks on à marble 
table, rubbed over with oil of ſweet almonds; and take 
| 8 care to have done before the wax is cold. „ 


XXII. Another ſealing 1 Recipe 2d. 
Take turpentine and ſailor's pitch fix drachms of each; 


"der ſhell-lac or dragon's blood, one; ſulphur citrinum, 
two. Mix and\incorporate all together over the fire, and 


. your ſticks. 1 


' XXIV. Another... N WY „ 


Take gum hederacea, ſhell. Tac, ſandarak of the ancients, 


£7 otherwiſe printers roſin, and maſtich, two ounces of each: 


roſin, four ounces; | turpentine, half an ounce. Mix all 
10 a 1 warm bell- metal ant and make your ſticks. 


XXV. 1 


. 4 8 "Ss. * 
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XXV. Another. Recipe 4th. 
Take ſhell-lac and maſtich, of each one ounce ; dra- 
gon's blood three ; cinnabar, balf an ounce ; turpentine, 
one, Mix all, and make your ſticks. 


+ % 


XXVI. rather. Recipe 5th. 


| Take greek pitch, one pound; white maſtich, five 3 


frankincenſe, five ounces ; cinnabar, as much as you ſee 


it requiſite to give the red colour — Put the pitch firſt on 
the fire to melt ; next put the maſtich, and the powder of 


frankincenſe; and laſt of all, the cinnabar grinced with 
a little oil. Incorporate all well, and take it off from the 


fire, to make your ſticks. 


UE een. e, Recipe G. 


Take ſhell-lac, twelve ounces; maſtich and rofin, of 


each, one ounce; dragon's blood, three; minium, half 
an ounce Diſſolve the ſhell-lac in vinegar; add if you 
will, ſome turpentile oil and ſulphur to the quantity of 


four ounces of each, and two of ammoniac ſalt. The 


whole being melted, make as faſt as you can your flicks of 
the form and fize you like, EYE 


OO XNVILL Another. Recipe 7th. Exceſpuely we geod. | 


1. Take ſhell- ao, &c. &c. pound them all into a very 


fine and impalpable powder. Then have two wooden pal- 
lets preſent upon them, before the fire ſome powder of one 
ſort to melt, then move it and ſtir it with the ſaid pallets. 
Take again of another powder in the ſame manner, and 
mix it in the ſame way before the fire with the firſt. 
Then another, and another, till they are all by this Me- 

thod, perfectly well amalgamated together. 
2. Have now ſome cinnabar in powder, which you put 


In a pan with water. In that water and cinnabar powder, 


. Ter to infuſe, or only touch your incorporated gums, 
to make the compoſition take colour. When thus 
 ſafficiently coloured, take it out of the water with both 


your hands and the wooden pallets, and have a perſon to | 


as -help 


* 


50 
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help you. This, having wetted his hand, will draw 
ſome of the ſaid gum, and handling it on a table, will 
form the ſticks . For two pounds of gums, two ounces of 


cinnabar are wanted. 


XXIX. ' Another. | Recipe 8th. N 
Take gum- lac, four ounces; cinnabar, half an 
. ounce ; 'rolin, four and a half. Melt the roſin with a 
little vineger, and ſkim it, Then take it out of the fire; 
then mix it with the lack and vermillion both well pulve- 
riſed; and, when the compoſition begins to cool, form 
your ſticks with it. : | 4 


XXX. An excellent ſealing wax, by Girardot. Receipe 9th. 
1. Put four ounces of roſin, and four and a half of 
whitening, and melt them together, in a non - vatniſhed 
pipkin, over kindled coals. While this is in fuſion, 
have another, pot, ſimilar to this, in which you keep 
two ounces of ſhell-lac, in diſſolution with vinegar. 
Now ſteep a wooden ſtic k in the firſt pot, and another in 
the other pot; then, over a chafingdiſh, turn quickly, 
one over another, the ends of your two ſticks together, to 
mix and incorporate well what matter they ſhall have 
brought along with them from each pipkin. And after 
having turned them thus a reafonable time, you fee both 
matters are well embodified, fteep them, at different 
times, in the following liquor, to colour them, 


XXXI. 4 celour for the above wax. 1 
I. Grind, ppon a porphyry table, two ounces of ein- 
nabar, with a ſufficient quantity of nut- oil, to make it a 
liquid. In this you dip your ſticks, at ſeveral times; and 
take care, in doing it, the compoſition ſhould not grow 
cold. Wherefore you mult, each time you ſteep them in 
the colour carry them again over the chafingdiſh, to 
keep them in a due ſtate of malleability. And when you 
find the matter ſufficiently tinged with red, form your. 
ſticks as uſual, on a marble, or other well poliſhed table. 


"1 


CHAP. v. 


G Mn | 


SzCRETS 8 Minvyacrony, and the 
making compoſitions to imitate Px Rios 
STONES, . called FRENOR VASTE. | 


I. The general compete tion BY the aith; to make /; 1 pre- 
ciousfones, ſuch as Emeralds, Safpbires, Ru 


- cient quantity of water to have this riſe about three 
fingers above the other, Beat next both together in a bot- 


EL tle, and let it ſettle. Draw, by inclination, this water, 


as ſoon as the lead is ſeparated from it, in ſome other veſ- 
ſel. It will ſerve you to wet the inſide of the glazed 


earthen pot in which you are to put you! * and 


* their ſtick ing to it. | 

2. Dry, now, three ounces of minium, and mix it 
wich the aforeſaid burnt lead, one ounce of calcined chry- 
ſtal, and one ſcruple of copper filings, All theſe being 


previouſly well pulveriſed, and mixed, put them in a gla- 


zed pipkin, which have hardened, and wetted afterwards 


_ © Infidely with the aboyementioned lead-water.' Cover it; 
then put it in the furnace of a glaſs-maker,; three or four 
days, or in a wind furnace, for one day only. At the 

end of that time you ſhall find you have got a very fine | 


white paſte, Which you may cut as you like. 
To make this paſte yellow, you are to ſabliitute 


1 8 iron filings,” for the copper ones: and to F it to imi- 


| | rate ID; fobliticute: eb N 1 e 


2 ” 


u. To N 3 and 1 precious 3 TR - $6 


EY Diflolre ſome alkaline ſalt i in common egi 
EY . i | lter 
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ies, Cc. „ 
I. UT three ounces of Poitiers burnt lead in a ſuffi- 
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filter it through a hat; then recover your ſalt by means 
of evaporation. Diſſolve it again, filter and evaporate as 
before, and repeat this operation three times. Then, 
| 1 this ſalt after the third evaporation, and put it 
by. Diſſolve one ounce of verdigreaſe in vinegar, and 
ſtrain it; then, put it by likewiſe, Have, next, fine 
.cryſtal, which grind and ſift very fine, in an apothecary's 


ſieve, and after the ſame manner as they do the prepared 


„ 69 TT 202 v pp iy/h au ink 
2. To that ounce of the ſaid verdigreaſe, put two and a 
half of the-cryſtal powder, and two only of the pulveriſed 
Fo A COR oe eng Wo | Ano 
3. Theſe. three powders put in a ſmall glazed pipkin, 
and Jute it fo that no air can get in to the contained ingre- 
dients. Let it dry for three days or more, then put it in 
a potter's kiln for twenty four bone After that time 
you will find in the pot a matter perfectly fimilar to the 


diamonds in beauty, and which you may cut, and work, 


in the ſame manner. — This compoſition is ſuſceptible of 
all forts of colours, and of being made, of courſe, to imi- 
Tate all ſorts of ſtones, in varying accordingly one of the 
drugs in the following manner. A DAE ASE. 
4. For example. If you want to make a ruby, inſtead 
of the abo ementioned verdigreaſe, which makes an eme 
rald, put ſome cinnabar, For ſapphires, put lapis Jazuli; 
and for hyacinths, coral; all which are to be prepared, 


and uſed, like the verdigreaſe, for which they are ſubſti- 


tuted. „ n Hanes i 
g. The fineſt paſte for the making artificial ſtones is to 
becompoſed with cryſtale, pebbles, or Bohemian topazes. 

For, if you make your compoſition /with glaſs and lead 


only, the ſtones, will be deficient in weight and hardneſs. - 


6. The pebbles and the. abovementioned. topazes are 
ealcined juſt the ſame way as cryſtal. - Vou have only to 
mix. afterwards. with theſe powders what colour you 

- pleaſe; Minium and verdigreaſe give the emerald colour. 


Deruſe and ſaffron of Mars, that of . hyacinth. Minium 


and ceruſe make a chryſolite. With the zaphera, or 
Lapis laxuli, or again, with ammoniac ſalt and filyer, ou 
obtain a ſapphire, They who know how to extract 47 


* * 
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gold ſulphor from that precious i deslare, that they 
can by means of this ſolitary and incomboſtible ſulphur, 
give the e > wow n colour of rubies} | 


in. T calcine eee Neve and Hated, in ww to compoſe 
precious ones with them. 


8 1. Diſſolve calgined tartar in about half A pint he 


Water, then firain it into a baſon. Now, in an iron 


ſpoon. with a long handle, make red-hot your cryſtal, or 
calcedony-ſtone;, and when red-hot, throw them in the 
ſaid tartar-water. If you take them out, redden and 
extinguiſh them again 6x or ſeven times in the ſame 
manner, they will be perfectly well calcined. After 
baving reduced them into an impalpable powder, you 
may uſe that powder, in due proportion, in whatever 
mixture you will, to give them a colour according to 
what you want to ke, If for emeralds, for exam ple, 
the compoſition preſcribed in the above article will do 
very well. 

2. Obſerve, however, that if you intend to make 
emeralds, the pulveriſation of your calcined cryſtals muſt 
be made in a braſs mortar ; while if you intend to make 
_ rubies, you- muſt uſe an iron mortar, and have a great ö 
care not to pom that: cryſtals in a braſs one. 


IV. To ks 3 | 


| With two ounces of cryſtal duly prepared as before 
directed, join one of borax ; eight grains of tin-glaſs 


calx, and twenty of magneſia. Mix all well together in 


2 braſs, or bell- meral mortar, and put it in a crucible; 
cover it with its lid, and lute it well. When the lute 
is perfectly dry, place the crucible two hours in a potter's 
fire'; then take it out and let the compſition cool. Break 
the crucible, and you will find an retten fine com- 
pofition to make emeralds. 

NB. Tin glaſs calx is nothing elſe but a difolution 
of 1 in aquafortis, tempered afterwards with com- 


mon filtered water. Obſerve alſo. that you muſt not 


9 pled ſtirring and mixing well the calx and magneſia 
gether, before Foe Incorporate it with the cryſtal. 


V For 
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| V. For Tepaſes 8 
Two Ounces of date; ; one of borax; eight grajos of 


tintare of Mars, Mix all well in an iron- mal w-_ 
| proceed as before directed for emeralds. 


VI. F ar - Sapphires. 


Cryſtal, two ounces ; borax, one; oltramarine, eight 
grains; and magnefia, twelve. Mix well, then proceed 
=. 8 | 


VII. For . 


Wich two ounces of cryftal, one of borax, and twelre 
of magneſia, you mix ten grains of ultramarine ; ; then 
go on as above. 


1 3 : VIII. #6 n N £ 


Take two ounces of cryſtal, one of borax, four or five + 


grains of ſaffrin of Mars, and as much of e tben 
| n as above. | | 


„ avs IX. Fir abs, 


Dutch red ja per, ſix drachms ; ENDL eryſtal, 
two; minium, twenty: four grains. Reduce the whole 
into a ſubtile powder, and keep it ſeven hours at moſt 
in the porier” s- fire, as 8 0 ditected. 


S 5 * abay to make Emerald. 


Take one pound of pebbles, calcined and prepared as 


before directed; ſalt of tartar, ten ounces; ſaffron of 
Mars, five times as much as you can hold on a Spaniſh 


real; and the fifth part of this whole quantity of braſs © 


finely pulveriſed.— When all is well mixed in a mortar, 
and put in a crucible duly luted, Ic. put it in the fire 
for. {ix days: and having taken it out, ſee whether t 
compoſition is, fine or not. If too deep in colour} ad 


a little pebble and ſalt of tartar properly prepared; if too 
clear, add ſome crocus or Taffron of Mars, and braſs, to 
* it in colour, | 


r 
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XI. Another compoſition for Hyacinths. 


To your prepared cryfial, add ten pounds of ſalt of 
4 about one ſpoonful or white wine tartar, and 
a W Bran. 5 . 
XII. Another for RBA. 
5 prepare one pound of pebbles, or cryſtal, and add to 
| it a quarter of an ounce of dragon's blood, mix all well, 
.__— and put in a crucible. 
Obſerve, that if you ſet this compoſition longer than 
- two days in fuſion, it loſes its colour. As ſoon, there- 
fore, as you ſee it has « Lax a fine degree, take off who 
crucible, and let it cool. * | | 


XIII. To Fs Diamonds. 


Mix, with a filver ſpoon, ſix parts of fine white cal- 
cined pebbles, reduced into an impalpable powder, with 
four of the whiteſt and beſt Pane tartar, and ſeven 

of alkaline ſalt. - 

Put this in a crucible, made of the ſame earth as is 

. | uſed in glaſs manufaQories, and put in their fire. The 
longer it remains there, the harder and finer the compo- 
- fition will be. It muſt be there ſeven. months at leaſt, 
before it can acquire a tolarable fine luſtre. 
5 Note. That the powders we have mentioned to make 
the above compoſitions with, are all to be ſifted * HET 
a IP fine ſieve befare they are- uſed. | 


XIV. 2 e FTW N Honts. 


” Piles and calcine, as before directed for cryſtal, 
fome ſmall bits of ca py ſtone. Pulveriſe them, and - 
then place that powderfin a very damp cellar, till reduc- 
ed into water, With this water, knead ſome Roman, 

Dutch, or Hungarian vittiol, quite crude, without red- 
: dening it in the fire. When this paſte, which is to be 
ſoft, is made, put it in a retort, and diftill what water 
Will come from it. With this other water, and ſome 
13 125 make r paſte \ vor bard, In this 
S DES, paſte 


* 
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paſte put your lump of compoſition, or even the ſtones 
themſelves, which are come from' it, ready cut and 
poliſhed, when they come out of the wheel, and make 
as'a dumpling of the whole. Send it to the oven to be 
put in, and taken out, along with the bread. When 
your paſte comes back from the oven, open it, and you 
-will find your ſtones as hard as natural ones. ; 

Suppoſe they ſhould not prove quite ſo hard as you 


"7 wiſh them to be, repeat this operation once more, and 
they will then, moſt certainly be as hard as true 


* 


diamonds. 


XV. A aye, to put under diamonds, both true aud falſe, when 
rt i + © 7 ere, ER ; 
Sather the ſmoke of a candle in a cup; and dilute Tt 
with maſtich-o1l, ſo as to make a thick mixture of it. 
Put ſome of this under your ſtone, whether fine or not, 
when you Rr it, {17 hos . 


2 e m 245 1 22 > WESC, 7 4 5 1 N 3 . 
XVI. How to make white Sapphires, t0 imitate true dia- 


e . 4 mands. | HE bt SEL EFT] 3 
1. Jewellers generally take a white ſapphire, and put 


it on the fire in a.crucible, in which they bury it under 


Reel filings, _ SE EL EY} 
2. Some go ſtill farther, and rather chuſe gold filings ; 
fancifully thinking, that as this metal is far more pre- 
-  .cious than the other, it is likewiſe infinitely better for 
the operation, and ought of courſe to be preferred, But, 
deceived in their conjectures, as they muſt unavoidably 


be, who have no other guide to direct their judgment, 
experience has fince ſhewn, that maugre the inferiority 


of ſteel to gold, yet the former metal's filings are, for 


the following purpoſe, a great deal ſuperior to-thoſe of 


the latter. 


melt. Let your ſapphire lay-th as und er the ſe fillngs, a 
little while. Then take them off, and pick out 
fapphice, to examine it, If ice WIe 


” 


; : 9 
does not plea 
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3. Bury your ſapphire ina crucible, under ſteel, filings.” 
Set it on the fire, and let the filings become ſo 20 hot as 
to be nearly melting, but you muſt take care they do not 


1 
D 


wn ! 
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you yet, ſet in on the filings again, and renew this opera. 
tion not only once, but as many times as you will find 
neceſſary . to inake it acquire that beautiful degree which 
you. want your ſapphire to have. Then ſet and colour 


: 


then, as we ſaid before. 


XVII. A better way of doing the ſame. : 
Mix, firſt, together, equal quantities of white enamel, 
finely pulveriſed, and ſteel] filings. Have next a little 
of the ſame pulveriſed enamel, without mixture of filings, 
and make a kind of paſte with your ſpittle. Put your 
White ſapphire in this paſte, with which wrap it up well, 1 
nnd et it a-drying in the oven. Tie this ball all-round j 
. With, and at one of the ends of, a very fine wire. Then SH 
Dury bis. ball in a crucible, under the firſt mixture of 
Keel filings and enamel powder, and put it op the fire. 
hieb palh to the degree, of nearly fuſing the enamel, 
taking care, however, it ſhall not poſitively happen. 
Then, with one end of the wire, pull out the ſapphire 
from the crucible, and ſee whether its whiteneſs pleaſe 
- you; if nor, begin again the ſame way as before, and 
repeat this operation, till you obtain the deſired point. 


1, Melt in a crucible one ounce of mars: regulo 
Throw in it a ſimilar quantity of copper, and as much 
of gold. Let the whole be in fuſion till reduced to one 
ounce only. Then add another ounce of mars-regulus, 
_ apd one of copper, and proceed as beſore. Repeat this 


4 
1 


2. Now take the lamp which you find at the bottom 
of the crucible, and which ought to be as red as fubies; 
throw it in four ounces of pranulated filver in fuſign, and 
previouſly amalgamated with ſixteen ounces of purified - 

and animated mercury. Having thus put on this mix- 
ture, the gold prepared as we ſaid, put all in digeſtion 


| For fifteen days, over ember aſhes only, for fear he mer- 

curry ſhould ſublimate. After that time is over, 1 

11 | ASHE BO PIES TY En SUPT, 1 
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3. This compoſition, projected on. ſuch chryſtals as 


dare in fuſion in the glaſs- maker's pot, will give you the 


moſt beautiful ruby-paſte which you can poſlibly imagine 
XX. To whitin Amethyſs, 
Let a glaſs bottle be almoſt, but. not quite, filled 


with five or ſix ounces of purified nitre. In the nitre 


bury your amethyſts. Then let this bottle itſelf be en- 
tirely buried alſo in a great iron pot, filled with ſand, 
ſo that the air cannot poſſibly come at it, and give it a 
fire capable only to put the nitre in fuſion, but not to 
make it-red-hot, elſe all will be ruined. Let this remain 


in that fufible ſtate five or fix days. Then let the fand 


cool itſelf gradually. When quite cold, take the bottle out 
.of the ſand, rack it, and you will find the amethyſts of 

a fine white: and as they are cold, you may: without 
any difficulty, throw them in water to get the nitre away 
from about them. Should any of them prove not quite 
Jo white, you may ſave them for another time, to make 


them undergo the ſame operation along with ſome others. | 


Suppoſe your glaſs bottle ſhould unluckily come to break, 
and the nitre ſhould run off, then you muſt abſolately _ 
take it out: for the amethyſts, without nitre, would 


certainly be hurt by the fire. 


5 XX. To make Emerald light and hard. i 
I. Calcine, ſix different times, rock-cryſtal, and plunge 


. t, as many times, in cold water. Pound it on a ſtone of 
the ſame mineral, with the mullar of the like kind; and 


paſs this powder through a fine ſilk fieve. "3-4 
2. To two ounces of this powder, join ten grains of 
ſcories of copper, well cleanſed, and three times calcined. 
Pound and mix well theſe two ingredients ina braſs 
mortar. Add four ounces. of the beſt and fineſt borax, 
previouſly eg in powder by itſelf.” Incorporate 
all together. 


in, a zeverberating fre for ſeven or eight hours,” and let 
che fire be very clear, At the end of that time, flop the 
$: £ © F585 2...455 SS. 23 1 | 
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ut this in a crucible, covered with its lid, 
and well lated. Place it, after the late is perfectly dry, 
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2ſh-bole, and all the openings-of $f furnace. Let this 
compoſition become perfectly cool, for fear it ſhould 
bubble, or otherwiſe blow. Then break the crucible, 
and, you will find a beautiful emerald Paſte, which may 
be given to the lapidary to be. cut. 


XXI. Togive 1 4 perfect . 


Diſſolve what quantity you like of urine ſalt in clear 
Water. Filter and evaporate to dryneſs, Then make 


alternate frata ſuper ftrata of this ſalt, and powder cryſtal 


in a very ſtrong crucible, which you ſet afterwards for 
eight days in a glaſs maker's furnace. After that time, 


being cooled gradually, you may take it out, and s the 


compoſition cut, wich will prove exceſſively | bat 


XXII. 4 cement to ALS cry fatal like 3 and give 
. . the ſapphires of Alenſen a hardneſs to cut glafs awith eaſe. 
Make a firong dough with ſifted barley-flour and pe- 

ttoly, (or rock oil). Divide this paſte in two equal 


Parts. In one of them range your ſtones, ſo that they 


ſhould not touch one another. With the other part of 
your paſte cover this. Wrap up the whole with a good 
lote, and giveiit a wheel fire for four or five hours, gra- 


duslly increaſpg the ſtiepgth of the fire between every 
two hours. Then you will have a wp: of ſtones, which 
will ſparkle like true diamonds. | 


/ IXXIII. To abs el throw of as much fre as Ss, 


Take loadfione and new quick. lime, equal parts, two 
pounds of each; ſulphur vivum, half a pound. Put all 
in powder, and ttalify according to art, in a crucible, 
your cryſtal, ready cut, with this powder. Place this 


Crucible in a glaſs-maker's furnace for ſeventy-four hours, 


you will find your-ſtones very fine, dr 4g and: per 
85 70 er e of the ancient rock. 


* . Wes NIV. wee evay of making dial. I'S. is 


Grind on marble, equal quantities in e of chat 
AR Iyer, and Fretich Toadftone, || 6 in phy of 


your cryſtal ones, ready cut in imitation of peg 
Wi 
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FE oh, this 8 Cover it with another crucible, and 
; lute it well. Then ſet it in a W s furnace lor 
one month. . | | „ 


XX v. To 9 give. th bit PE A the coluur Ca a true. 


diamond. „ 


Wer "REL amethyſt in a paſte of pure die enamel; 
. as directed in Art. xvi. Place them in a cruci- 
ble, which cover with a tile, and put in a potter's or glaſs- 
maker's furnace for forty-eight hours. Let it be red-hot 
all that time, Then take it off from the fire, and let 
cool. When theſe amethyſts hall have been new poliſn- 

ed, they will look like, and be jodg ged for true 


ee . 
1 235 


1898 + 


3 XXVI. Ti imitate FINE: 


Put, in a crucible,-in a glaſs.maker's fire, ſome ep” : 
fine cryſtal powder. When in fuſion, add a little calci- 
ned filver to it; mix it well, and ſet it in fuſion for 

twenty-four hours, then let cool. When you take o 
vour matter, you will find it Al perfectly well 
:calcedony, part of n e and ene little 

more dull. | GG 


xXxXVn. 75 nale a . 8 


Project, on cryſtal, melted in a ſtrong crucible, Goes 
times its quantity of iron ſcories. Keep this thus in an 
ardent furnace for the ſpace of three days. Then let all 

cool. When you take that compoſition from «ho cructe 1 51 
a ne; you will ind i it anſwer your Dy ron „„ 


5 3 
&--x 4 


vey xxV I. To 2 diamond; awith' jargons. 24 125 wn 
Put in a crucible, equal quantities, well mixed, of i icon- 
"Haas, pounded and finely ſifted, and powder of white 
wood coals. Ia this mixture, pluoge and bury your 
jargens and let none appear above. Give, firſt a ſmall. 
1 fire to the crucible, and increaſe it gradually, till the 
= = Jargons become red hot. Keep them in that ſtate 
# fora Op of time: Ls” 5 the fire © g0 off n, 
& E; 35 


. 


- 


-gently, che upper ſurface of the piece of cryſtal, inten 
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in the ſame manner in which you had increaſed it before. 


When cold, take ont your jargons, which you will find 


have loſt their fizſt colour. To give them the true water 


_ "peculiar to fine diamonds, take the powder of coals as 


fore-mentioned, and an equal quantity of minium. 
Put your argon in the centre of that powder in a crucible 
as before, obſerving to increaſe the heat and diminiſh it, 
zuſt as in the preceding operatton When all is cold, you 
will: find your jargons as ſine and beautiful as true and 


natural diamonds. 


* 


. | they do at Milan. i 


. Fix on the point of a knife a large piece of mal ich. 


Heat it before the fire; there will immediately run a 
drop as white as pearl. This is called maſtich in drops. 

2. Now if you want to make an emetald, you moſt 
dye this drop of maſtich with a little verdigreafe diluten 
In dil, and a little addition of wax, if required. If it 


prove too thick, add a little water. 


3. If it be for a ruby, take equal quantities of gom=- 


arabic, | alumen ſaccarinum, and 'erude rock-alam ; bott 


all in common water; then add to it a little braffl wood, 
cut very then and ſmall, and let it boil 1. ore You may 
add ſome alumes calinum, if you chuſe ; which will darken 


Four colour io proportion to the quantity you put in; 


then plongethe drop of maſtich abore mentioned in that 


liquor, and thus give it the red dye. 


4. Have now two pieces of cryſtal ready ene by the 
wheel. Let them be both of the moſt perfect flat ſur- 
face, and of the moſt exquiſite fineneſs and preciſion in 


dimenfions of their er, when laid one over another, 
with. this only exception, that the cryſtal intended to be 


the upper one, ſhould be a little thinner than that which 


is intended to be laid under. Put each of theſe pieces on 


dan iron plate over red-hot \cinders, and ſet them thus 
till the cryſtal becomes very hot. Then with the above 
Ted-dyed drop of maſtich which you hold at the end of a 


ick, and have a little ſoftened before the fire, you rub 
de 
ed 


# = 
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ed to be the ander one, till you ſee it has acquired a ſuf- 
ficient degree of redneſs, according to your liking. 
Then take with ſmall pincers, the other piece of cryſtal, 
quite hot, lay it on the former, and they will both "Rick 
to each other without occaſioning the leaſt obſcurity it 
the luſtre of the rubies, which will be equally clear and 
tranſparent on both ſides. 

5. In the ſame manner proceed to make the emerald. 
Therefore, when either of theſe two operations is accom- 
Tried your"ſtone is ready to be ſet with a red tinſel un- 

r it if a ruby; or a green one if an emerald. 


a 


XXX. To ſoften & ery/tal.. 


Redden. it in the fire: and when full of fire, plunge it 
in mutton and lamb's blood mixed and warmed to ether. 
| Reicerate this two or three times, and it will be” to,” . 


Xx XI. be: to 22 4 or any other coloured Herve 
| fo that you may cut it like chee(e ;. and. en it afterwards: 
10 its primary hardneſs. 


1. Take, in the month of Auguſt, gooſe's ind goat's: 1 
blood, Let each of them dry, till very hard. When 
you want to ſoften your ſtones, take an equal quantity 
of each blood, pulverife it and put in à pot, then pour 
over a ſtrong lye made of pearl aſnes. Leave it ſo for a 

While, ſtirring often: then add about a pint; of ſtrong: 
vinegar. In this preparation, if you ſet your ſtones, 
and warm it a little over the fire, they will become fo-fofc: 

that yon may take, and cut or forms them afterwards as 
you will. } 

2. Toreſtore them again to aka former hareneft, bor. | 

© them in cold water, and ler them there lay for about” one 
a bour and a quarter, it will be quite ſufficient. 
3. Bur to give them their luſtre again, you eee 
antimony in powder, ſpread it on a very ſmooth leaden 
table, then poliſh your ſtones on this, mn yu reſtore: 
them to 42466 ebe e as before. | 


% 


i 
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XXXII. Another equally uſeful to fo often cryſtal and feet. 


Make a ſtrong lye of quick lime and pearl aſhes. 
1 it nine or ten times more over new lime and new 
7 pearl aſhes, . each time. Then put a-ſoaking, in this 
Preparation, any piece of cryſtal or ſteel, for the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, and you will ſee what a ſurpriſing 


degree of ſoftneſs they will have W uy it, 


XXXIII. 4 pale, 50 will procure as beautifad emeralds 


as natural ones. 


Calcine, fix different times, rock cryſtal, and plunge 
it, as many times, in pure cold water. Grind it into 


powder, on a rock-cryital ſtone, with a mullar of the 


jame, When you have rendered the powder very fine 
and impalpable, to one pound of it, add another of ſalt 
of tartar, drawn from red tartar, mixed well. Join to 
this, ſixty grains of red copper, and fifteen of ſilver, 
both in ſhell, but grinded ſeparately. Now mix the laſt 
powders with the former, on-a marble ſtone, and put all 
together in a clean and double nealed crucible, Late it 
well with its lid, and, when the lute is perfectly dry, put 
the crucible fix days on a clear, but gentle fire: 
then increaſe the fire till the crucible becomes red: hot, 
place it immediately in the ardent and glaſs melting 
furnace, and heep it there in the ſame degree of heat for 
za month, without interruption... Then let the crucible 
cool gradually in the furnace, which is done by letting the 
fire go out of itſelf, having previouſly topped all the holes 
and openings of the furnace. When you break it, you 
will find a beautiful Steen, which is fit to cut by the 
'lapidary. 
Note. Be 8 of this compoſition, ber it 3 all the 
merit and advantages of the true emerald. It vies with it 
in weight, colour, and hardneſs. In ſhort the greateſt 
connoiſſeurs cannot diſtinguiſh. theſe emeralds from the 
* fineſt real ones. A | 


U * 
3 


xxxl V. er way _ 2 e 


„Take two large tranſparent river pebbles, or rock 
| e 
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eryſtal 1 Calcine and ſift ſix grains of copper; 
and two drachms ſix of grains ſalt of tartar, n and 
in the following manner. Eh 
Wd Calcine the tartar to bie throw it in water, 
and warm it to ebullition. But before it boils, it will 
throw a ſcum, which muſt be carefully ſkimmed off, as 
it is a prejudicial unctuoſity. When alb the ſcum is well 
off, evaporate the water, till what is on the fire becomes 
into a conſiſtence like honey. Now add as much cold 
water as there was before, Heat it again to ebullition: 
and, before it boils, ſkim: well again the new unctuoſity 
which it will throw out, then boil to the confiſlence of © 
honey. Repeat this operation eight or ten different times 
running, adding always new water each time, which 
vou ſtill ſkim, boil and evaporate, each time as preſerib- 
ed for the firſt. At the tenth time, let the water you 
put in be firſt filtered once or twice thfough a paper, 
then vaporiſe the water entirely, and you will have a very 
fine and pure ſalt of tartar,” By theſe means you purge 
the tartar of all its unctuoſity, which would make the 
emerald ſcale and flaw . on. the. lapidary's wheel while 
. it is cutting. 
| 3. Take this matter, pound and grind it with a braſs 
peſtle and mortar. Sift it in a very fine filk ſieve. 
4 Pound : a-new what ſhall not have paſſed through the 
fieve, . and fift it again, and ſo om till you have reduced 
all into an impalpable powder. Put it now in a crucible, 
as in the above articles, and place it in a melting glaſs 
furnace for twenty-four hours, and your matter will be 


done and ready for aſe... ED fe „ 


12 
1 


TOES. 
r 


A 
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XXXV. 2 8 beta FAX be 1 


-Moks: red hot, nad; caleine in the fire, a lJoadſtone; 
* plunge it in the ſtrongeſt vinegar; Which yon repeat 
eight or ten times. Then, with barley- -flour, pulveriſed 
verdigreaſe, and this vinegar, make a ſtrong; paſte, in 
which you wrap up your diamonds. . Dry firſt this paſte 
by a eau fire; then give it a ſmart one © for four 1 


1 bo 9 1 
b 3 Fl, 


XX XVI. To counter feit F/ a.” 


1. Melt by means of fire, ſome ſine W i pie 
es 


{+ the __—_ ology of diamonds. 


| Yor 'of other ſtones, 'wil 
Want for that purpoſe, if you take care to chuſe an 
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blew Grind them next into a very fine * then 
ſet this powder again a- melting on the fire. Put | 


Kones afterwards in a paſte of barley- flour, and abe 
under aſnes; the diamonds will be done. 

2. To give them a proper water, nothing elſe is to be 
done, but put them in agua vitæ, which having ſet fire 
to, let burn out entirely. By that papa ay acquire - 


* 1 


't xxxvl. e es for n e 5 
1. Dragon s blood in drops, pounded and fifted in 


| 0 then diſſolved in ſpirit of wine of fix reQifica- 


tions will give you the colour for the rubies. 
2. That of the topaz is made with gamboge diffolved- 
In the ſame ſpirit of wine as before, and pat in a matraſs 


to. len to conſiſtence of honey; then it is fit for 


nw For emeralds, fixt green verditure diſſolved, and 


PARTS as above, will give this dye, | 


The ſame mode of Fan, in reſpe& to imita- 
give you the colour you ma 


draw, ſecundem artem, the dye from each of the colours 
$x for that object, and then apply it to your. paſte or , 
compoſition i in| the following manner. 

„When the dye you intend to uſe is ready, have 2 


ervcible, and bore a little hole at the botttom of it. 


Turn it down, that is to ſay, its bottom upward. Set 
our cut cryſtal on that hole. Make a gradual wheel- 
ke round it. While your crucible heats, make ſome 


ſmall common pebbles red-hot in the fire, and throw 


them in your 3 50 to why e it'a certain degree of heat, 
and prevent the calcinat ob 


by —_ 1s ere hot, e iv in your 450. Trnts 


of your cryſtal. And, _ 


+; CA » 
0 4 
— 


xxxV II. 4 UE, for aſs 5 3 
ee Roman vitriol celeined to whiteneſs in the fans. 


| three times wetted with brandy, and three times dried. 
Now ein it in he ke en l Puſh the fire 


for 


* 


} 


furnace to calcine, having care to take out, in proportion 
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for three days to the bigheſt degree. Then, at the bot⸗ 


tom of the tetort you will find a ſulphur of a dry roſe 
colour, very dark, and deprived of all ſaline particles, 
You may uſe it after the method preſcribed in the preced- 


ing article, for giving any glaſs, or enamel, a fine colour 
of rubies. „ 


XXXIX. Another ruby colour. 


7m Melt in a crucible one ounce of cryſtal, and throw on 


it the ſame quantity in weight of oil of mars, otherwiſe, 


dil of antimony, with two grains of virgin gold. What- 
ever remains fixed in the crucible is the enamel. 


XL. Aioiber, the invention of Sainte Marie, tbe endnutler. 


File and put in a matraſs a gold ducat, with two ounces 
of aquafortis, and one of ammoniac ſalt to diſſolve the 
gold. To facilitate the diſſolution, place the matraſs on 
ember aſhes. Then take two pounds of ſilver ſand, one 


of ſalt, one of arſenic, and fix of faltpetre. Pulveriſe 


each ſeparately, and being afterwards mixed and put in a 
erucible, pour over it the diſſolution of gold, which is in 


the matrafs. This crucible being put in a melting glaſs 
furnace for twelve hours, will give the fineſt red for rubies | 
Which can be found out. . BEE. 


Vote. Sainte Marit ſold it at three balf. crowus a 


75 pound; though for one crown he. could: make two 
Pounds. ( DS „ | 


XLI. 4 tomibafttian, tht fubdamental-baſis of all enemali. 


1. Grind on marble, and fift through a very. fine fieve,. | 
equal quantities of lead and pewter-calx. Put it in a. 


varniſhed pipkin filled over with water. Boil it ſome 


while ;.. then pour it by inclination, in another veſſel. 
Put new water, to boil again over the calx, and decant 
it as before, on the firſt water: which proceſs.you repeat 
till you have entirely diſſolved all the calx. If ſome part 


of the metal remain at the bottom, too groſs to be RO 
carried by the waters, it muſt be put in a melting-glaſs. 


in 


a 
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as itturns into calx, the upper part of the matter. When 
it is all calcined, continue diſſolving it, by means of boil- 
ing water, as you did the firſt. When you have got all 
your waters of diſſolution, vaporiſe them over a ſlow fire 
| and particularly towards the end of the eyaporation, have 
| a'fingular care that the fire be not too fierce, which then 
1 remains at the bottom, very fine and ſubtilized. | 
KB . To twenty-five pounds of this calx add an equal 
| | | welght of frit, made of tarce, 'or white ſand, well poun- 
| ded and ſifted through a very fine fieve, and four ounces of 
white ſalt of tartar, pounded and fifted in the ſame man- 
ner. Put theſe ingredients in a melting glaſs furnace; 
melt and-purge them there for ten hours. Then, baving 
taken the pot off from the fire, take out the matter, 
ii, which, after having well pulveriſed, keep in a cloſe diy 
| place, where duſt cannot come at it Such is the firſt and 
| Principal matter to be uſed in the compoſition of enamels, 
f 
| 
| 


a4 


of whatever ſort of colour you want to make them. 


| XLII., To make an enamel as white as milk. I 
3 1. To fix pound weight of the matter juſt deſcribed, 
| put forty-eight grains of magneſia, prepared as follows. 
2. Pot in an iron ſpoon, to the reverberating fire, the 
bits of magneſia, rough as it comes from the mine, When 
it is whitened, pour good vinegar over it, then break it 
mall and waſh it ſeveral times with warm water. Dry, 
pulveriſe, and ſift it, then preſerve it in a covered pot 
for uſe. * . | | TY 
3. This magneſfia, and primary enamel matter, you 
il Put, in the above-preſcribed proportion, in a crucible, on 
| a plaſs-melting fire, then throw the whole contents into 
11 clear water: dry it, melt it again, as before, and throw 
It in water again, os ſo on. This operation you are to | 
repeat three times. being thus well purified, if you fi 
It not quite white enough, add a little more magneſia, 
and begin the ſame proceſs as before. Then take it off 
the fire, and make it into ſmall round cakes—Such 1s the 
method of preparing the enamel to paint with on gold, 
and other metals. | 1 77 0003 0g 
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; XLIII. To make an enamel, turquoiſe colour. | 

1. Put fix pounds of the ſaid enamel primary matter in: 

a varniſhed crown glaſs pot. Melt and purge it three 
N times as uſual, and preſcribed in the preceding article. 
1 On the third time project, at four ſeparate times, three 
| ounces of ſ{curies of copper, prepared as directed in Art. 
= xliv. mixed with-ninety- fix grains of zaffar prepared the 
| ſame way exactly, and in the ſame manner as the magne-- 

fia, and forty-eight of that very magneſia in ſubtile pow- 
| 'der. Stir well the matter on the fire, at the time of each. 
projection, with a long; handled iron hook; and, when. 
the colour ſeems to be to your liking, take it out of the 
fire, and make it into ſmall round cakes as uſual. This 
will make a moſt beautiful turquoiſe enamel. 


. XLIV. How to prepare the ſcories of copper for the above 
| | RE Tg purpoſe... | | | 
. Proparationye very. ſimple. Waſh, firſt, the ſco- 
1 ries well, and ſet them to calcine three days at the en- 
trance of a reverberating furnace. Then grind this and 
* ſift it. Calcine again as before, grind and fift the ſame, 
| | repeating this operation three different times. When 
; finiſhed, it is called a Calx of Copper. Of this mix three 
ounces with forty-eight grains of prepared magneſia, and 
_ ninetFfix of zaffar allo prepared, for a projection on ena- 
mel's primary matter, to make a fine ſort of turquoiſe 
colour. , „„ ß Sang 

XLV. To make blue enamel. 

Put in a varniſhed crown glaſs pot, in a melting-glaſs- 
furnace, four pounds of common primary enamel matter; 
two ounces of zaffar; and forty-eight grains of prepared 
fcories of copper, all previouſly well pulveriſed* and 
mixed. When this compoſition is in good fuſion, throw 
it in water, then dry it, and put it again in the ſame por. 
Leave it there till the matter is well incorporated, and 
proceed as directed for the others. F 


2 
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Fl "wk XLVI. To make green enamel. 

1. Melt and purge, by the glaſs-melting fire, and in a 
varniſhed crown-glaſs pot, four pounds of the prir ary 
_ enamel-matter, Leave it there twelve hours; after whic 
throw it in water, dry it, and put it again in the ſanie- 
fire, for the ſame time, to cleanſe it well. 0% 4% 

2. Grind into a very ſubtile powder ſome of the afore- 
ſaid ſcories of copper, and ſome ſcories of iron. Mix 
theſe powders together, wiz. two ounces of the former, 
and forty-eight grains only of the latter ; which, being 
divided into three different parcels, project, at three 12 

tint times, on the enamel matter in fu fon, ſtirrin well 
with an tron hook at the time of each projection, that the 
colour may better incorporate ; and in twelve hours af+ 
terwards you will find a very fine green ename l. 


XIVII. Jona a black Shining ename. 

Take of our primary enamel matter in powder, four 
pounds: red tartar, four ounces ; and of our prepared 
magneſia, in ſubtiſe powder, two. Put all this into a. 

varniſhed pipkin, ſo large that all theſe powders together 
Wall not come higher. than the third part of the veſſel, 
this matter, when melted, ſwells very much. When in 
perfect fuſion, throw it into water ; take it out to dry, 
then put it again in the pot, and purify it as before. Do. 


* 


off the fire, and the matter out of the pot. 


ſo tilf you find it ſufficiently. purified ; then take the pot: | 


XLVIII. To makt an enamel, purple colours. 
Reduce into-ſubtile powder, and mix well together, 
i pounds of our eee general enamel matter; 
tbree ounces of prepared magneſia, and fix of ſcories of 
copper, prepared as before mentioned. Melt and purify. 
all bis in a varniſhed pipkin, by placing it in a melting- : 
glaſs farnace. When ia good fuſion, throw this matter in 
water; dry it, and put it again in the ſame pot to purify 


* 
* 


it anew by the ſame proceſs. If you find your colour to 


your-liking, take the pot off from the fire, and keep your- 


enamel for uſe. - | 


9 


- 


5 
F 
1 


FP a 


will employ it in. 
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Take fix ounees of our general matter; two of pre pa- 
red magneſia, and. forty- eight grains of the aforeſaid pre- 
paration of ſcories of copper. Palveriſe,. and proceed as 
above. This compoſition will give you a very fine pur- 
ple enamel, fit for all ſorts. of. works which goldfmiths. 


* 


L. A yelloas enamel. 


| Take, and reduce into a very fine | powder; fix pounds: 
of the general matter; three ounces of tartar, and ſeventy- 


two grains of prepared magneſia. Put all into a pot large 
enough not to loſe any thing of the matter when it comes 
to ſwell at the time of its fuſion... „„ | 


EI. To. make a-eryftaline matter, which — bafts to. * 


LE, +  red-colour enamels, | 
- 1. Take twenty-four pounds of ſalt. drawn from tritu - 


ration, lotion, filtration, and. evaporation; and fixteen 


pounds of white tartar, that is to ſay, of white and tranf- 
parent river pebbles, calcined and reduced into an im- 


palpable powder. Both theſe ingredients being equally 


reduced into a ſubtile powder, mix and wet them ſo as to 


make a hard paſte of them, of which you will form ſmall 


thin cakes. Put theſe cakes in.pipkins, and: place them 
in a lime, or potter's kiln, where they are to calcine 


for ten hours. 


2. When theſe cakes are well calcined, rednce them 
into a ſubtile powder, and add four pounds of lead and 


_ pewter calx (prepared and fabtilized as before directed 


Art, xli.) and as much white tartar alſo calcined and pu- 
rißed by lotion, Se. (as directed, Art. xXXiv. n. 2.) 
'Fheſe three laſt ingredients being reduced into a fubtile 


powder, put them in a varniſhed pipkin, and place them 
in a melting-glaſs furnace; there to be melted and puri- 
fied, by throwing the compoſition, when in fuſion; into 
Water, 1 Se three times; after which the 


whole is complet 
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III. n to make a fine preparation of Fuſible Magneſia, 
to be employed. in the making of red.enamels.. 


EO Take whatever quantity: of magneſia you leaſe, 
to it an equal quantity of nitre prepared by Jon otion, 
filtration, and evaporation, - Set this matter in a pipkin 
1 to calcine for twenty - four hours, by a reverberating fire. 
= Then take it out, and waſh it with warm: water, to cleanſe 
| it from all the nitre, and ory it. When this mag neſia bo - 
þ . Oxy, it. w ill be of a very fine red. 
2. Now add to it its equal weight of ammoniac. falt.. 
= CGrind all well on a marble ſtone, wetting. it with diſtil- 
= led vinegar, ſo that it comes into a fort of clear. paſte, or - 
1 colour for painting. 
3. Then dry this matter; aud, having pulveriſed "IC> 
put it a-ſubliming in a ſtrong glaſs matraſs, with a long 
neck and a large belly. Give it the ſublimating fire for 
twelve hours; break the matraſs; weigh firſt the ſab- 
limed part, and mix it with what remained at the bottom; 


add as much new ammoniac ſalt as you. had weight of ſub- 


limation. Grind theſe well together, wetting them with 
vinegar, then dry and ſublime again as before. Renew 
tbis operation ſo many times as will be requiſite, that the 

magneſia remain at laſt in a ſtate of fuſibility at e z 

of the matraſs, _ 

4. This liquid is fit for Raining cryſial of 2 very fine - 
raby hue; and, when employed with enamels, 15. rene... 
der them. of a moſt beautit „„ 


ILIII. To make. red enamel,- of a 3 due. 
put twenty ounces" of the above fufible magneſia to one 
und of the cryſtaline matter (Art. li.) in goon fuſion. . 

pov the whole well, and try the colour. 

{- 1 Nate. According to the proportion of fuGble: eee 5 
you put in this compoſition, you raiſe or lower the hue of 
your enamel. And, if carried to the hl be depp Ft - 

"24 n We bright an ad. e eee | 
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LV: To 0 ales an Sek! rae babe colour. * 
Take ten pounds of our cryſlalline matter. Purge ĩt ĩ in 
| thy te melting Tn, * e it, * e, it 
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in water, drying, pulveriſing, and melting again, Cc. 
three times. Put it now again for the fourth time in fu- 
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ſion; and, when in that ſtate, give it the purple colour 


by means of a proper quantity of fuſible magneſia, as 
mentioned in the preceding article. After this is done, 
project on it, at eight different diſtances of time, as much 


calcined alum, in ſubtile powder, as you will find requi- 


fite to give it that degree of red hue you defire ; which to 


imitate the Balais ruby colour, muſt be fuller and deeper 
than that of the clear rubies. of 


24) Vs To make 4 bright enamel, eſcarboucle colour. 


1. Take very fine gold, one part. Purify it again and 


open it in the following manner. Diſſolve it in good re- 
gal water; diſtil it firſt from the gold, and recohobate' it 
fix different times. After this, take your gold powder 


from the veſſel, put it in a crucible, covered and lated 


as uſual, and place it in a, furnace to the reverberating 


fire, where it ſhall be left to calcine till it becomes a very 


high and deep red, which cannot happen till after ſeveral 
days calcination, | = | | | 8 


2. Then, by projecting this part of well opened gold 


on twenty of the beforementioned cryſtalline matter, 
_ previouſly purged according to direction, and put in a 
ſtate of good fuſion, an enamel will be obtained, of the 
moſt beautiful, tranſparent, e/carboucle colour. | 


7 


IVI give rock cryſtal the warious colours of topaz, 


rubies, opal, heliotrope, and others... 


It is no leſs true than ſurpriſing, that all theſe differ- 
ent colours are the product of the ſame materials, and are 
operated in the ſame veſſel, and at the ſame time. But 
as the action of theſe metallic minerals, which tinge . 
cryſtal in that operation, is ſtronger in proportion to the 
quantity of ſimilar ſpirits they meet with in aſcending to 


. 


the top of the . crucible, ſo the colours acquire alſo more 


ſtrength and vivacity. 


7. To make this operation, take two ounces of orpine, 
of a gold or ſaffron-like colour; and] as much cryſtal- 


line arſenic 3 one of crude aptimony, and as much of 


- _ athmoniac: 


- 
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_ emmoniac ſalt. Pulveriſe and mix well. Now make 
22 bed of this powder, in a large crucible ; over it lay 
another of rock cryſtal in bits, chuſing the ſmalleſt for 
the firſt, or bottom bed; and the largeſt and pureſt for 
the higher and laſt beds Make thus, rata ſuper Prata, 
of your powder and cryſtals, till you have employed all 
you have got of them, and take care to end with a bed 
of powder. The crucible being thus filled, cover it with. 
another, at the bottom of which, now become the upper 
part, a hole, of about two inches in diameter, being 
made, in order to give room for the exhalation of the 
fumes. Lute the joints, and when dry, place the cruci- 
ble in a furnace, over black charcoals, and range more 
1 of them all round it, to the half way of the upper one. 
Add then ſome kindled coals, in order to light the others 
- ” gradually. "Theſe coals ought to be large and long, and 
at of oak wood. Care mult be taken to light them very 
- "regularly, letting them go out naturally of themſelves, 
= and guard yourſelf Rs. from the fumes. As ſoon as 
Wy fire begins to abate, ſtop the hole of the upper cruci- 
% ble, to prevent the admittance of the cold air, which. 
A will break your cryſtals. f 


When the crucihles are cold, unlute them, take your 
cryſtals, and get the fineſt and beſt coloured poliſhed b 
the Wheel. You will find theſe ſtones to be very little, if 
3 at all, inferior in point of beauty and hardneſs, to the .. 

F — eaſtern ones.—This Secret has gone through many ex- 
| periments. „ 2 F 

After having gisen the method of making all ſorts ef 

5 5 colours, which counterfeit the natural precious ſtones, 

> the manner of ſtamping theſe artificial ones; a Secret by 

8 which the fineſt and moſt precious original cameos and. 
-Intaglios may be copied in a manner not in the leaſt in- 
ſeror to the original, and which makes, at this preſent 
time, the amuſtog occupation of moſt of the ladies and. 
Zentlemen at court. 33 
ILVII. The method of counter-drawing on artificial fonts, the 

* - "ofipinal catatos, tintaglics, and other gems, which are tepp» 
du preſerved in the /everal muſeums of Europe. 
_ - Choſe the fineſt ſort of tripoly which can ng” = 


hg be mt en ee EN — 


* 
7 * 6 — * 
Fw 
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do as before directe. 
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| found; Grind it on marble, into an impalpable powder, 


and as ſubtile as poſſible. Add a little water to it, ſo as 


to make a ſort of paſte with it, of the confiſtence of co- 


lours on pallets for painting. When it is in that ſtate, put 
it in a little ſquare tin. mould, with turned up edges. 
Prefs well your paſte down in it, and ſmoothen the fur- 
face. As ſoon as you ſee it begins to dry, ſtamp on it the 


ſeal of which you want to obtain the impreſſion, and tak- 


ing it off ſkilfully from the tripoly paſte, let this dry tha- 
roughly. When you find it is perfectly hard, and the 
ſtrokes of the ſeal are ſolids, put on the impreſſion ſome 
powder of cryſtal, or any artificial ſtone you pleaſe, whe- 


ther fed, green, or blue, or any other colour. Then, 


with a metal pipe, blow on that powder the flame of a 


candle, or a lamp, till the cryſtal is perfectly melted. 
When done, lay ſomething, ſuch as a ſmall iron pallet, 


of nearly the ſize of the ſeal, on the melted paite, and 
preſs it gently to make it take the better the impreſſion, 
and all the turns of the defign, and then let it cool. When 
you take the cryſtal up, you will find it to be a perfect 
copy of the original. You may then ſend it to the lapi- 


dary to be cut; and fer for ſeat or ring, as you like. From 


theſe very copies you may even get other copies, hy fol- 
lowing the ſame proceſs of operation; but it muſt not be 
denied, theſe will not be quite ſo perfect as thoſe obtained 


from the originals themſelves, 


Note. When you have made on the tripoly paſte the 


- Impreſſion of the original ſeal,” the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way 


would be to bake it in a furnace, under a tin arch, to 


prevent the coals from touching the impreſſion, which 


might hurt and damage the relief. Then take off your. 


mould, and put on the ſtamp, cryſtal powder, or other 
fufible matter, you may place it again under the ſame 


arch, in the furnace, and when that powder is melted, 


& £54 


= 8 5 'LVIL. To jaſper glaſe globes. \ 5 05 


f 


Wet the inſide of a glaſs globe with common water 3 
then throw in ſome powder, blue, or ultramarine, or elſe 


ſome of the fineſt ſmalt, and ſtir well the globe, that theſe. 


Pow ders may flick every where, Then dilute ſome other 


Colours 
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f | colours with-nut oil, keeping each particular colour by 
ütſelf. With the downy end of a quill, put ſome of theſe 
Colours, one after another, in the globe, touching it 
every way with them, Put ſome flour after that in the 
"gi and ſhake it ſo as to n it 80 Lo moe; and an 
the work 1s finiſhed. | | 


IVI F; 7 0 give globes a Aer colihr. 


* To Sor ounces of pewter, in fuſion, add two of quick- 
filver. Stir all well with a wooden ſpatula ; and when 
EF the whole is well incorporated, pour ſome of this com 
| pound into your globes, which muſt previouſly have been_ 

warmed before the fire, Turn them in all manner o 

directions, that the compoſition may fix itſelf better . 

more equally in all their capacity. — Chop ſome tinſel 

very fine, and throw it in the globes when the pewter 

K* ins to cool, theſe little lamians will ſtiek themſelves- 

0 it, and produce the fineſt effect imaginable. 


2 | LIX. A good „ 4 „ 5 
Melt together one ounce. of tin glaſs, and half that- 
uantity of porter and of lead. When both are thus in 
fuſion, throw in ſome mercury, and the whole into a pan 
full of water, Pour the water off by inclination, and diy 


this matter; then paſs it through a piece of linen, and 
0 ey it in 5 that is very gry. in the inkde, FLORES 


U 


Lx. To bal the "oils in e 


To make theſe globes of what colour you like, mix 
ſome mercury with a great quantity of dry common ſalt, 
aſs it through piece of linen, beat it in a little cham- 
: 12 lye and water, which will granulate the mercury. If 
- you. put this mercury in your globes, juſt after you have 
coloured them, (as directed in Art. Ivii.) that ng | 
Will fix itſelf into them, in little grains or globules all 
ere _ug 1 like-diamonds . „ 


7 IXI. 7 0 At > af glebes upon one another. 


Pound i 90! powder. 8 an ounce of dragon's s blood, 
b 


* 
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as much of bol armeniac, , and a little quick lime; which 

dilute all together with whites of eggs. Then cut a 
ſwine's bladder into ſmall bits of the form and fize of a 

ſhilling; put ſome of that glue on both ſides of them, and 

put one thus glued between every two globes, ſupporting 
them with your hands till you ſee the glue has got hold 

of the glaſs. In about one hour's time, they will ſtick ſo 
very hard, that there will be no danger of their parting: 
from each other. Theſ? are to be ſuſpended in the air, or 
laid as. ornaments on. wainſcotting, cornicges . Bs 4 5 


'LXIL. To o make tranſparent FOE 


Bail for a quarter of an hour only, nut oil, fix ounces; 
"white wax, four; roſin, as much; and Venice turpentine, 
two. e lukewarm, lay it on- with a- loft: bruſh, 


-LXTH-. PINT AS 


i oaks, * for twenty-four hours, à fine white parchment 
ſkin, in whites of eggs and honey well beaten together. 
Waſh then your parchment, - paſte it on the frame, a 
when ary. lay a coat of varniſh on it. 


x * j 4 ; : $84 4 


LXIV. e any; 1 1 ade 35 ak; Py as 
made of glaſ5,' and more clan. 


Take one of the fineſt and moſt perfect ſheets of vellum 
vou can find. Waſh uit, paſte it on the frame, and let it 
dry. Then boil in a glaſs veſſel, over a ſand bath, equal 
quantities of nut or lintſeed oil, and water, with a little 
crown glaſs,” pounded into a very fine powder. With 


this you may at any time give a eoat to your n __ 
1 er en tg it wilt wart e | 


ö 


ILxv. 4 white paint to N57 FR putty ny FP 1 2 
of glaſs, 

"nd white lead with water. Dry it, end rind it 

1 1 with oil, then lay a coat of it over your putty. But 

| I you want it to be fi] 11 more durable, put two coats of 

It, after having added a part of feetid of made in the 


ig 5 


— 
* 
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following manner. n 
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: Bi Have a leaden plate with turned- up edges to make a 
border. N wich nut or lintſeed oil. Cover it with 
2 and e it in TORS W n ſoon | A 
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LL Fo al , 1 
- Rub the glaſs cryſtal with a mY lead: 4 that will | 
make it _ and bright. $99 | 


ee 
N 


* 


+5 


| LXVIE. How to di ifinguiſh a true POL of a alk * 5 
Warm an iron plate; rub ſome oil over it; ſpread glaſs 
duſt on the middle, and cover that glaſs with kindled coals. 
Hold the ſtone you want to try over theſe coals, without 
letting it touch them. If the one a notulaſes its 2 10 
and * doll, it is à true Fe | . 
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IXVIII. Anat ta rs one par Poſe. 


Heat the Kone by rubbing: it with a piece of cloth. 
This when: bat, rob it with a piece of lead. If there res 
main any mark of it on mg ſtone, it is a falſe ſtone. 


IXI X. To make tors 15 fevell them to ber fine 
| ou pleaſe. | 
a Take any 3 of ſeed of pearls. Let them 72 
very white and not perforated. Waſh them well in warm 
water, and let dry. Pound them in a new marble mortar, 
very clean and elites. Grind them next on a marble 
tone, into a very fine impalpable and ſubtile powder. 
Put this powder im a glaſs mortar, and dilute it in a good 
Anantity of mercurial water. Pour this water into ano- 
| ther glaſs veſlel. | Add ſome more mercurial water to that 
. which remained bw wi mortar, mix well and pour this 
water off again. Contine. ſo doing till there ſhall not 
remain any of the 90 rl powder at all, and that both the 
Pearls and the water ſhall have reciprocally impregnated 
the ſubſtance one of another. ; 
3. 1 ſo far conducted, lay the lid on the plafs veſſel Y 
in which. 1 5 liquor i is contained, and ſet it in the ſun for | 
the Pace of N . N the end of. which Tg 
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ou may take notice of another liquor, like a greaſy oil, 
7. mane on the top. of the former. Skim It carefully 
with a ſilver or glaſs ſpoon, and keep it ſeparately in a 


Phial, to uſe it in proper time, as ſhall be directed. 


3. This being done, take the veſſel in which the for- 


mer liquor. you have ſkimmed is, and place it in balnes 


marie over a gentle fire, When the water of the Salusum 
mariæ boils, you will perceive another ſcum. rifing to the 
top of your liquor. Skim it again, and put it carefully 
in another diſtinct phial, to be uſed alſo when it is proper. 


4. What remains at the bottom of the veſſel, after this 


ſecond ſcum is off, is called Mili of pearli; a drug much 
uſed among ladies who paint. So far your materials are 
all prepared; the queſtign is now to. employ them prgs 
perly; and that you.ſhall find in the following article. 
5. Take whatever kind of pearls, you pleaſe, or rather 
Happen to meet with ; for, how brown, black or imper- 
ect and ugly in every reſpect they may be, does not ſig- 
nify in the leaſt, provided only they be round if you want. 
them round, or oval if you want them of this laſt ſhape. 
Thread them with a fine filver wire, or ſwine's hair; then 
put them a- ſoak ing for the ſpace of twelve hours, in the 
milk of pearls. There they will ſuck that liquor; ſwell, and 
ſoften themſelves. At the end of twelve hours; take them 
out from that mi/4 by their wire, and fuſpend them in fo 
large a glaſs veſſel as to have none of them touch any part 
of it. Cover the. veſſel with its lid, and ſet it in the ſun 


for twelve other hours; during which time, they will 
harden.— When they ſhall have been there twelve hours, 


put them again a-foaking, for twelve hours, in the ſame 


| null as before, to ſwell again; then, ſuſpend them again 


in the fun for the ſame time, and repeat this operation, 
till the pearls have acquired the fize you want "them to 
have. For they will always feed and ſwell themſelves, 

with that cream, whenever you put them into it.—When 
they have ſoaked in it for the laſt-time, and been dried 
afterwards for twelve hours in the ſun, then is the time 


of putting them a-ſoakipg for-anather twelve hours in the 
ſecond fluff. which you ſkimmed. from the milk of pearls, 


while it was in he balneo, marie. Then ſet them again in 


the ſun for twelye hours This term being AV din pat 
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them a-ſoaking in the firſt ſort of greaſy oil, which yon 
fimmed for the firſt time from the liquor, after the 
twenty hours of its having been expoſed in the ſun. And 


. when they ſhall have remained there for twelve hours, and 


15 been again expoſed after that, for twelve more out of it, 
in the ſun, as uſual. You have then got very fine, and 
. exceedingly good pearls; not ſophiſtic, but true and 


1 natural; and you may have your own price for them. 


6. of the mercurial water, which is the chief thing, 
Inileed; in this operation, we may ſafely aver, that it is 
A fecret' known by very few, and to thoſe only who are 
well verſed in the great Art of Chymiſtry. The mani- 
pulation deſcribed will undoubtedly afford no little plea- 
ſure and ſatis faction to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
proceſs of making mercurial water, and who do not know, 
perhaps, the precious 1 it is inveſted „r of 
1 or ſwelling Pearls. | 910 


27 
©» 


IXX. To 25 c FE bur, au late. . | 8 


1 5 Take crimſon, or the reddeſt ſort of lake. you. can 
And, half a drachm, Purit in a ſquare glaſs phial, and 
boil it in a balneo marie for two hours. The lake, thus 
| Gtuated in the glaſs for two hours, not being touched by 
the water at all, but only penetrated by the heat it re- 
| elves from it. mrinks at laſt and becomes fryable. Take 
It out of the phial, grind it on marble into a ſubtile pow- 
der, then add three or four drops of Venice turpentine. 
Put it again in the ſame phial-as before, and boil it one 
hour in the ſame manner, and your colour is done. 

2. To make uſt of it, you muſt hold, with ſmall pin 

cers, your cryftal over a chafingdiſh, filled with live * 
Then with the point. of a wooden ſkewer, yon take the 
colour, and lay it on the cryſtal, which being hot, takes 

it in immediately. Let it cool, and ſet i ic, and.1 it il * 

* 1 fine Fog hue. | i hs . 

i. 4 * 
| | IXXI. 8 nn 

1. Make ſome zaffar red hot in a fmall Gelb. eib 

it in that fituation a good while, then throw it in 


the, . vinegar yOu © can find, or in lien of Is ak 
ou 
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chamber lye. Let it there lay in the coldeſt part of your 
houſe for one night. Then wipe it well, make it into a 
very fine powder, by pounding it in a marble mortar, and 
keep it in a phial cloſely ſtopped. e oh 
22. Now to ten or twelve pounds weight of cryſtal, or 
tranſparent pebbles calcined, and mixed with ſalt of tar- 
tar, in the proportion of three parts of the firſt to two of 
the laſt, put as much as will lay on a ſhilling of the above 
prepared zaffar. Mix all with a filver ſpoon, then fill 
with it a pipkio, which put to the melting glaſs fire, 
Half an hour after it has been in, fill it up again with the 
ſame powder, and another balf hour after the ſame, till it 
keeps full. Then cover the pipkin well, and ſet it in the 
furnace the ſpace of four months, at leaſt; for the longer it 
is kept there, the finer and harder the compoſition will be 
— Four or five days, however, after it ſhall have been in 
the furnace, it will not be improper to take out in a ſpoon. 
| ſome of the matter, and ſee whether the colour be to your 
liking ; and if you find it too pale, add a little more zaf- 


far to it; if too dark, ſome cryſtal. 


"..... .. LXXI. Another compoſition for the ſapphire. 
Take one ounce of calcined cryſtal ; two drachms of mis 
nium; of lead and ſalt of tartar, about the weight of half 
a a crown each; and three grains of zaffar. Put all into a 
ſubtile powder, and melt it in a crucible. If in this pro- 
portion you find it of too dark a hue, add as much cryſtal 
more as will bring it to the degree you like to have it. 


; LXXII. To make an amethyfl, _ 
To ten pounds of cryſtal, or tranſparent pebbles calci- 
ned and prepared as before directed (Art. xxiſi) Add ſe- 
ven ounces of fuſible magneſia, with one of loadſtone, and 
a little zaffar. Mix all well, and put it in the, furnace 
/ d © on, VORTEn 
If you add to the green compoſition a little calcined fil- 
ver, you will ſee it ſurpriſing beautiful, f 
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general proceſs obJerved in laying them on it. 
. OV muſt firſt lay on the wood two coats of Troyes- 


white, diluted. with ſize water. Next lay over 


r coat of ceruſe. Then mix the colour you 
wart with turpentine oil, add the varniſn to it, and lay! 


it on the wopd, previouſly prepared. as follows.. | 
2. Poliſh the. es firſt, with ſhavegraſs or horſe-tail, 5 
aug then with, pounce-ſtone. Lay afterwards fix or ſeven 
_ -contx of icolour mixed with: varniſh, allowing after T | 
coat a ſufficient time to ary, before laying on the next; 
then pojiſh over the, laſt, coat e bene grinded | 
on marble into a ſubtile powder, When, this is done, lay 


two vr three coats of pare white varoiſh, As ſoon as this 


3s dry, tub it over with a ſoft 1 rag dipped into fine olive 
| oil, * Tub it with tripoly reduced 1 into ſubtile powder 3 

and having wiped with a clean piece of nen, paſs of 
Piſce: of mah; lenther, all over Te EB oile py ies 
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8 1. The black: is made with lamp or ivory black, 5 
. en « marble one, vith 5 and 82 41 ; 
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ſized with leather TY, N the blue. heh 


7 lakes; According as you put more or leſs of this laſt in- 
| gedient, yoo. omar it agent or 1 | 
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a bladder. 
2. There is 8 of black which; * hue, may 


ter bones, burnt and reduced by grinding, like the other 


black, into an 8 e _ Fury 5 ep 
| __o goers” 8 25 | ; 1 


it eden into eme impalpable powder, Keep i it in 


7, be termed a velvet blaek. This is made of ſheep- trot- 


2 > 2 4 e ies. GE we 


ES um - 3 **. n 
1 taraf6l 1 with quick lime and water e 


W. To . the Gridelin; \ ; | 
Grind cochineal with white lead and a 1 wall 


3 
8 e. \ 
16-3 1. Th aint on paper.” 1 
of wor * | 
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48 Ar wry * 
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1 make a Pt) take flat, or Venetian Jak and Bra- 
fil 0d, = boil all ns with E additt 


I 75 41 2055 n 


Vou muſt boil ſome kermes 1 in water W „ 
orpine. 1555 VVV Jag þ 
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5 4 AE VII. Ts . a green. 3 1 MES 
7 Wie FR verdipreaſe; ſap green, kengarian r X 


5 and fer erte. The whole og mapa marble with'a ret 


"ſtrong leather ſize. PA 1 | 
48 | 9 
VIII. 75 eee, on + cs and goat 
| Chuſe your print, and fit a ſheet of tran it, or 


N Fr paper to it, for width and breadth; Lay it 


3 


on eat and Ax it by the four corners and th 7" EY 
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ale part of the four edges, on that print, by means of; 2 
little white wax, the bulk of a pin's head. Then with a 
very fine lead pencil; ſketch ont on the varniſhed paper, 
all che outlines and turns of the print which you plainly 
fee through, When done; rub the back of this varniſhed 
paper albovrer with-red-chalk,; and carrying it on the vel- | 
lum, fix it on it, as you did on the print. Then with a 
wooden or ivory blunt point, paſs over all the. ftrokes 
which are delineated on. the varniſhed paper, the red 
chalk of the back will ſet off in all thoſe parts, and lie on 
the vellum, ,whereon you will find the print perfectly 
nd, and (fit to receive what colours 9 like. + 
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IX. en 70 . a for 3 
Volt PR ROAR are prepared, or grinded with gum- os. 5 
Ochre makes he yellow courant moutant, the white; | 
verdigreaſe, the green; ceruſe, the grey; lamp black, 1 
70 b 9 cinnabar, the red; and gold in ſhell, the go -.- BY: 


W n 
n 
* 


as 


; 1 5 93 wal what is called lamp black. e . 1 


MY large wick of cotton in'a lamp filled i RN 5 
Alz and light it. Prop over the flame an earthen dim, 
nd now and then viſit this es and wo! all the black 
ebb face iſe) to it. 


5 XI. Anitber away of mating 18. N fy ES 
| Burn ſome nut ſhells in an iron pan, and throw them . = :- 
n anpther full of water. * .ind them on 2 | 


Fi! ither l varnim. V 5 p 
5 5 XII. To make a zus. JJ 
— princes with OS 15 make A * 2 
e 3 225 * 
l ji 4 #4 ITT - 5 ok | *% 2 : = 
5 0 daniel; 78 = 
l „„ Tale 0 . * os 
iy 4 5 . 3 3 4 £ 85 | | 3 
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8 | 1 XIII. . e 
Semen turnſol infuſed ſor one night in chamber lyes 


then grinded with a diſcretionable-quantity of quick lime, © 5 
in n projoreyn as ou want to have ROO. or darker.” : 


Grind 8 dg with vinegar, Lo a very e 
| gu 8 l of tartar; then add a little quick lime, and ſap- 
green, which grind with the reſt, and put in ſhelfs for 
1 N If it e too ee dilate it dot a 852 5 of 
1 PFF 19 ir Sp> . + 
LN as N the fame purpoſe... 17 the 1777 
2 e on a marble ſtone, gy pond and 1 . NG | 
| tartar, eee eas We N e e e , > 
46-1 "94 200 6 


XVI. To 455 Sap: green, or „n green.” 


nh the blackberry juice, when full ripe. 41 
98 alum to it, put als in a e and hang it in the 
0 to 1 75 8 | 5 xg n 7 73% 

: 2 . ' 8 e 1 
XVII. To male wh FINER 211 Aan 

- Take abu ces of an ounce of Braſil woddz- pie 
2 Clear water; one drachm and a half of jtock-alum'3” 
one dozen and a half of grains of ſalt of tartar; the bulk 
of two filberts of ' mineral cryſtal; three quarters>of.a - 
== of the hiteſt ſound,” or cuttle ſiſn bones, raſped. 
Put all together in a ſaucepan to boil, till reduced to one.” 
third. Strain it three times through a coarſe cloth. To 

make a finer; fort, ſtrain} it four times. Then ſet at 
in the ſun under a cover to 1 That n deies ho 
8 ſooneſt 1 is the fineſt. _ 
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25 . 13 cochineal and alum together: then ben 
0 with a quantity of lemon-peels cut; vety ſwall. 
1 And when it is come to the 10 Ge) ps want, pigs + 

it eee TT Ems EO. £37 2 7% Ts 4 
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3 3 of alum and cochineal pounded 2 
bene 8 owe 1 by are om wt v. e 32855 
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1: Fermilion ahead very fine in agua vit, or in bild's 
urine, But it will be ſtill finer, if you put it in abe 
wich a litt le fafron. It is uſed with Ware * of $886 
__— I Tb AY 8 | 1 
XI. For chr walk n „„ 
1. Boil two quarts of ſpring water in a varniſhed pip- 
87 and, when it boils, throw in ſeven pugils of pulve- 
riſes: chougm. Aſter this bas thrown two or three bubbles, 
take it off the fire, and decant it in another clean pipkio, 
Then put in this water fivecunces of cochineal in Powder, 
and boy} it for à quarter of an hour. Add three/pygils of 
aAuigur, in fine powder, and make it throw four bu * 
Then add three” pils of Roman alum in powder, and 
take it but direct from rhe fre, which muſt | be (nee of 
FF live coals. * 
28. Strain all thro oh a linen cloth, and divide this li- 
| | quor into ſeveral veſſels, and "fo let it remain for 
thiee-webks. At: the end: of that term pont off the water 
by iticlination. | You will find under à kind of mouldi- 
8 N which _ muſt carefully pick off; and then bebe 
mo Mr. "Every five ounces of cochinds] give ou of cars. 
eee It is to be grinded on marble—A general opinion 
9 that this operation is beſt dont in the creſcent of 
moon. How far it is needful to EP Cor? precept 
aon wiſe to determine- 93 85 e Tf 
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XXII. e 7 for exprihbeg FR Varioys bl | 
. I. For women and children : mix a little White 00 a 
Bette türnſo. 


a For my a mixture er white 254 vermilon * 
5 . 5 
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4᷑8᷑. For hoxſes; you mult chuſe biſtre, ochre, and white. 

© — The dark brown horſes require a little addition of black. 
ebe gray want nothing but biſtre and white. 
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Put in very ſtong vinegar, verdigreaſe, rue: juice, and 
gum- arabic. Set this in the ſun for a fortnight, or, if 
Fou have no ſun, boil it on the fire. Strain it, bottle 
and ſtop it— Shake it well before uſing. 


* | * 


= Make a lye with ſalt of tartar. In it, put to infuſe for 
one night, ſome India wood, with a little alum, Boi 

1 all, and reduce to one third. Run it through a liben 
cloth, and mix ſome gum-arabic with it With more o 
leſs alum, you. make it of a higher or paler hs. 


1 Bruiſe Avignon ſeed, called French Berries, and put ic 
a a lye ef falt and tartar to boil vn the Are; to the reduc- 
ion of two thirds. Run it, and boil it one bübbie more. 


Then bottle and cork it It muſt be'ſhaken before ang 
FTA mall addition of ſaffron renders it more lively. © © 
J%%%%%%%% ĩͤ TV...... 7 2 BAL WY bo NT DT 2 OE NE SY 
J er Ms: 
Boat in chamber Iye, one night, a- quanzity,of Ger- 
man Pama Cbriſi. Take it out and griad it with« 
little quick Jime.— More or leſs quick lime. will raiſe r “ 
it than chamber-lye and gum- arab ie. 
3 4g A 4 4 . 7 192 "8434 W ee +0 „ ks 13 N 3 
Jon. Anorber Blue, wery Nike ultramar ius. 
Slate iadigo on porphery with rorpeartne” , 
1 Pot it äfterwards in a glazed pipkin, aud late it well. 
Let it thus lay for the ſpace of fix weeks. The longer 
you leave it there, the more blue it will bee. 
„ R VE NTT 
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C + It boil gently till the filings are all diſſolved. : 
2. When this is done, pour a little warm water into 
N the matraſs, and let it remain a few hours on the fire,” then 


"= pour all into another veſſel. When the liquor ſhall be 
quite clear, decant it out gently, and leave the powder, 


which is at the bottom, to o O bogs 2 | 
38 Put this dried powder in a new crucible well cover- 
| - ed and luted, and then neal it gently on-a very /regular 
fire; and, a little while after, take it out and letät cool. 


- 


4. Now one drachm of that powder, and three of yel- | 
[1  Jow! Dutch beads ground with maftich:oil, will give full 


4 
3 * F * A 
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ht. Proves of making purple, for painting en enamel. . 
., Take one drachm of very fine gold, forged weak. 


Out it in ſmall bits, and neal it. Put that gold-into-a 
matraſs, with one ounce of ammoniac ſalt, and two of 


©”  . good aquafortis, and et it on A gentle fire to run all into 


” — 
liquer. 
„ 8 x * &> % 


throw it in the matraſs. This done, pour the whole in 


'\ "a glafs'phial of more than a quart fize, to which add one 


ounce and a half of oil of tartar drop by drop. It will 


© occaſion*an ebullition, which being ceaſed, you muſt fill 
the aste with water, and let it relt till the gold falls to 


tte bottom. WOLF 3 
. 3. When the water is quite clear, decant it out gently, 
for fear of diſturbing the gold and Tofing it. Then fill 


RE 

« 

, - | 
+... 


| the bottle with new water, repeating this operation till 
the water is as clear when you decant it out, as when you 


pPut it in, and has no more ſmell. | + EZ 3; 


. 
1 


* er * 


FTrkͤzere let it dry ; and, when dry, keep it for uſm. 
B = AS. NA hs ; | g : g c | | X | . 8 | g 
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i. Take the filings of a piece of good iron, Put them | 
In a matraſs with agquafortts, and ſet it on a ſlow fire. Let 


22. Have two ounces, of clear water, near boiling, and 


4. Take your gold out of the bottle, and put it on a 
fine brown paper, folded in four or five doubles, and 
turned up by the edges, in form of a little caſe or mould. 


5. Grind, 


* *S 
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| * Grind, next, ſome fire white froſt-glaſs ; mix itwich:, 

; water, put it in a bottle, and ſhake it, then let it ſettle. 5 
When this powder is fallen to the botton, decant off the 
Water, and let the powder dry in the veſſel. 


6. The dy ere to make the purple colour. Take 
three grains on 4 of your aforeſaid gold duſt to thirty of the 
white froſt glaſs, thus prepared. Mix both in a galcedonyx 
mortar with 8858 water. After the powqer has ſettled 
to the bottom of the mortar, decant out the water, and 
* the powder dry in the mort. 

7. This done, take the Paar out of the mortar; me 
putting it on a white bit of paper, dry it by a flow oy; 
till you fee it has acquired a fine purple hue. 

8. Grind, now, this powder with a little oil of 7M 
00 put it in little caſes made with cards, of which the 
edges are turned up. When the card has ſoaked the oil,. 

tze whole operation is accompliſhed—Preſerve. it by e | 
ung i it in en Ne in a berg 1 22 | Biel 3 
LOST LICK. e 1 11 ö 
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„ The mere addition of}a little black to the above 
„ will make the fineſt colour for complexione, 
4 or fleſh colour, and may juſtly be deemed a ninth article 

© en n which i is to be obſerved ĩt in its fabrication. 
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Make 4 little bag, tied very cloſe, of fine: e e Fo 
lakes: Put it in alittle: varniſhed pipkin, with rain- Water 
and cream of tartar, and boil it to a Hrup. ; THO ou. _ 
will hayea ime; armin colpurs; 1 LOW wee) 


wy 3 bf 


$5 
. 8 ; C dete 2 
3 XXXII 1 4 „ 5 | 
i Grind TAN on o porphyty; ſome of ee *. 1 
garcandy, roch-alum, and 'gum-arabic,; all nsstly in 
equal quantities, except the gum, of which yon put a 
little leſs. Put theſe powders into a glaſs-phial, an-d 
Pour over a ſufficient quantity of brandy to cover them, 
and ſqueeze over the juice of a lemon. Stop well the bot- 
275 and ſet it in the ſun lot 845 weeks. . the colout 
e 23ͤͤ 0 
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into welle, taking care that noue of the” 0e ſhould 
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* Make ſome of the browneft 7apis red hot in a cru». 


* then throw it into vinegar. Repeat this three times. 
When calcined, pound it in a mortar, and fift it. Then 


grind i it on porphyry, with a mixture of lintſeed oil and 


ſpirit of wine, in equal quantities, and previouſly digeſted 
together in a matraſs, and often ſhaken to prepare them 
for this uſe. When you ſhall have ſuhtiliſed your Japis 


powder, then Incorporate.it with the following cement. 


2 Lintſeed oil, two ounces; Venice turpentine, three; 


maſlich, half a one; A /etida, two; black roſin, as 
much; wax, half an oùnce; yellow roſin, three, Boil, 


all-in a glazed Pipkin, for a quarter of an hour; then, 
run it through a cloth into clear water. Take it out, of, 
that water; and, taking of this, and of the grinded Japis, 
equal quantities, incorporate them in a glazed pan, and 
pour . ſome; clean warm water over, and let it reſt for a 
quarter of an hour. Stir this water with a wooden ſpatula ; 


and in another quarter of an hour you will ſee the water all 
. azured. Decant, gently that water into another glazed. 


pan. Pour new warm water on the grounds, and proceed 
as before, continuing to ſtir and beat it well; then decant 
again this new azured water with the former. Repeat 
doing ſo, till the water is no more tainted with any azu- 

Peace When done, ſet your azured waters in eva- 


- poration, and there will remain at the bottom a very fine 


Aahre of Ultramarine, vi. four ounces of it for every 


one pound of compoſition. Of the PROT you may 
0 Ng anode 18 called a 8 blue. | 


* xłxXxIV. bw. ney ble "Fg, 
Take: the fineſt Japis lazy/i you can find; break it in 


85 little bits, aud make it red hot in a crucible, between | 
blaſting coals. When red hot, throw it in white wine 
vinegar; then dry it and pound it in a-marble mortar 
with @ wooden peſtle. Should it not pound- eaſily, cal- 


eine it again as before, wa throw it * in vinegar, 
{$1.2 ; &. 


** x4 


— 
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&c. then try it in the mortar, and if it do not pound yet, 
repeat agsin the fame proceſs, till it eafily ſubmits to be 
alveriſed. After it has been put into a fine powder, 
grind it on a porphyry ſtone, with good agzatzre, till it 
is impalpable. Then gather it up in little cakes, which 
ſet a-drying on paper of ſlates.” When Ury, if you pul- 
veriſe it, you have a fine ultramarine. . 2 | 
XXXV." A ver) gc and experienctd paſtillo nabe altrama- 
ine of —T be daſes as for one pound. | 
Take not or lintſeed oil, three ounces 3 new wax, and 
fine roſin, three ounces of each; rofin, one; Burgundy: 
pitch, four ; o/iban, otherwiſe male frankinſenſe, two 
drachms ; dragon's blood, one. Melt all theſe ingredi- 


ents, one after another, in the ſame order as they are 


here preſcribed. . That is to ſay, put in a varniſhed. pip- 
kin, the oil firſt; and when a little warm, put in the ra- 
ſin by. little bits. This being diſſolved, put in the chalk 
pulveriſed, pouring it gently, and by little at a time, leſt 
it ſhould blaze. As ſoon as the roſin is melted, pour the 
roſin in powder, and by degrees, Next add the Burgundy 
pitch, broken in ſmall, bits, by ſitile at a time; and When 
all are introduced and well diſſolved, add gradually the ' 
doſe of dragon's. blgod powder, and let it diſſolve like. 
the other drugs.—Stir this compoſition with a ſtick, by 


means of which you are to judge whether or not your 


paſtil is done. To know it, let a drop fall from the ſtick 
into a pan of water; then, working it between your fin- 
gers, you ſee whether or not it ſtick to them. If it ſtick, 
the paſtil is not done, and you muſt let it remain longer on 
the fire; then repeat the trial till it does not ſtick to:your | 
fingers, as a proof of its being arrived at its degree of 
perfection.— Throw it in a glazed pipkin filled with cold 
water; and when it becomes a little cold, make it into a 
ball with your hands, which you ſhall haye previouſ[fy 
greaſed with lintſeed oil. Then you may keep it as long 
as you pleaſe for uſe. Stay, however, three or four days 

before uſing it the firſt tim. 1 Oy Ta ; 
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FR xxxvl. T be way 75 mixing *. lapis aufb the van to 


„ mate ultramarine. ; 


. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the he. 
forewentioned impalpable powder of lapit Jazuli, with 

2 liquor made of twa parts. of ee and one of lint- 
yo . . 

: . Melt in 2n0ther glazed pan, without the affiſtance 
5 water, and over a gentle fire, the paſtil deſcribed in tbe 
Preceding receipt. — Obſerve that your paſt be perfectly 
.. Purified from any particles of water it might have carried 
away with it, when you threw it in water in order to 
form it into a ball. : 

3. When the paſtil is melted, throws into it the thick 
paſte you had previouſly made of 1apis laxuli with brand 
and lintſeed oil. Stir and mix this fo well, that the wholp 

* be moſt perfectly united and incorporated. Then let it re- 

1 main twenty-four hours, and cover it well for fear of duſt. 

// 4+ After twenty-four hours are elapſed, put in this pan 
n quantity of lukewarm water, proportionable to that of 
the matter, and work well the whole together with two 

wooden peſtles, till the water becomes quite blue, which : 
vou will immediately decant off into a china 'baſon, and 7 
cover carefully for fear of duſt. I 
5. Put new lukewarm water again on the ſame poſtil. _ 
'Work it anew as before, and proceed the ſame as the firſt & 

ES | rime.—Repeat this operation as many times as you find H 

the water coming blue, and till you perceive it begins to 

8 Y | turn gray or white, which i is a convineing proof that there 

Ads no more good in the paſtil.— Be careful to range in 

WE C order the diſt rent bowls in Which you have decanted 

x your tinged waters; and, to avoid n e W them 
: = firſt, ſecond, third, Kc. | 
5 6. Let theſe waters ſettle, and when quite clear as when | 
you put them in, decant them again with all the gentle- 
- neſs poſſible, each into another ſi milar veſſel], for fear of 
losing any of the ultramarine which lies fined all round 
the ſides and bottom of the bowls, and might be, though 
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never fo little, carried off with the decantred waters. 
When theſe waters are duly decanted off, cover again, 
, the bowls, for fear of the duſt, and Jet the ul- 

tramarine, 
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-tramarine, which lies round them, dry. perfectly. "When 


dry, bruſh it down gently to the bottom, with a new ſoft 


Hair bruſh, and gather your powders ſeparately wich the 


ſame numbers on each parcel; agreeable' to that of the 
5 bowls, whence they come. 


7. The firſt ultramarine is the fineſt; the N is not 
ſo much ſo as the firſt; neither is the third ſo fine as the 
ſecond. And i it goes ow, een in Fe merits 
Ang value, | 


F 
- i, 


i on the above W ; 


1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paſtil, by 
r it with the hands inſtead of peſlles. But, as it 
fatigues a great deal more the articolations by that ſort of 
working, than by the other, there is room to think, that 
by-this-mode of proceeding, each fingle operation might 
be attended with ſome imperfection; which 1 15 the reaſon 


= wel the peſtles are preferable. 


2. Some people make their lapis red-hot on i bas coals; 


| then! ſeep it in diſtilled vinegar, repeating this ſeveral 


times till it becomes fryable. 


3. But it is much preferable to make it red hot in a | 
crucible; becauſe, ſhould the fire make it ſplit, the bits 


will remain in the crucible. ' Now it need not be won- 
dered at if it does, Particular when caleinations are 
often repeated. F4 

4. The lapis, which is of a fine blue, and friped with 
gold or filver, is the beſt to make ultramarine of. 
5 The /apis is alſo reckoned to be of a good quality, 
when it preſerves its fine colour, even ſens it Has ors 
"made red- hot 1 in n W FE * 
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x X xVI . 8 fecret 60 e a far Blue, 0 LEW Phe 
in drawings, inſtead of ultramarine, woich. is. too dear, 


and too fi rong to be uſed for that purpoſe. 


- * 


1. Gather in the ſummer, a large quantity of OY 


which grows in the fields among the corn. Pick well 
their blue: leaves off. Have lukewarm water impregnated 
with” impalpable powder of alum. Put the picked blue 
leaves into a marble mortar with a ſuffcient e of 

| 8 3 at 
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that alum! water, to ſoak them only. Then, with either 


a wooden or marble pefile, pound them, till the whole 


is ſo maſhed, as to give the Juite by expreſſion through 


a new cloth, Thew ſtrain it over a glafs bowl, in which 
there 1s water impregnated. with the whiteſt gam arabic 5 
vou can fing. | 
2. Obſerve that you muſt not put much alum in the 
firſt water, if you are deſirous of preſerving the brightneſs 
of the colour : for by putting too much of that ingre= 


dient, as well as for the water impregnated with it, you 
darken the tone of the coloor. - 


3. Note. By means of the ſame proceſs, you may like- 
writs draw the colours from every flour which has any 
great eclat. You muſt not negle& to pound them with 


. alum water, which prevents: the colour from ſufferin 
any alteration z as it ſometimes N at the vey 2 
bruiſe. 


4. To render theſe <dlours portable; ſet them ecdrytoy 


in the ſhade, in glaſs Wan well covered to fence them 


A * | $ = 5 FO 
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xXXXVIII. 75 * true N m ati Iris: green. Pm 
1. Take a large quantity of the flowers of that name 


| in the ſpring. Pick them; that is to ſay, pick out the 


green and the yellow, which are at the bottom of the 
petal: of the flower. Next to this, pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little lukewarm water, impregnat- | 
ed with mum. When pounded; expreſs the juice through 
a ne cloth, over a china bow I. | Then- mix ſome 3 
arabic Water with it. 1\ OY oe | 
2. If you want a tone ' of colour! Aitkerent from the na- 
tural colour of the flower, you may change it by only 
adding, after the flowers are pounded, a lite quick- . | 
duſt in the mortar, and give two or three Krokes ME a 
peſtle more to the whole; then ſtraĩn it. | 
3. Mete. If ys! ſhould pound theſe fetus in a 
wooden mortar; | you muſt be cautioned at leaſt to take 
care it ſhould not be one of walnut- tree wood, becauſe 
ae. is oy to mere r wy 2 wo 8. 8 
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neſs which is one of the chief Wirtz always required | 
in colours. 

4. Ia the month of March, you may by means of the 
ſame proceſs, obtain the colour from garden, or double 
1 But this 1 is never ſo fine nor ſo 1 F '4 


* 


xxxIx. To make a is green, for miniature aui 


waſhing on paper, or draperies and terraces. 


Take, towards the end of autumn, a good quantity of 
| wallwort ſtalks, with their fruits on them, and very 
ripe, Let them rot for five or fix days in the cellar; 
and when you ſee the fruits have fomented ſufficiently 
to give eaſily their Juice by expreſſion, ſtrain it through 
a new cloth in alum-water. Divide the whole into ſe- 
veral glaſs tumblers to dry it more eaſily, Set them in 
the air, but not in the ſun, and lay ſome paper over 
them to prevent any thing from falling into the glaſſes, 
but which ſhould: not at the ſame time ſtop the exhala- 
tion of the liquor, and thereby cauſe it to, become - 
mouldy. By theſe means, you ſhall have à colour fit for 
the: waſh of a groom! hue, and dark at the ee time. 


1 XL, 'To make ths Ble for the waſh. 


1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, ſome Nen 
ney- ſoot. Mallar it as fine as poſſible. When done, 
put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, which fill up with clear 
water; and then, ſtir and mix all well with a wooden 
ſpatula, Let the coarſeſt parts ſettle to the bottom of the 
veſſel. Decant out the liquor gently, into another veſſel. 
What remains in the bottom is the coarſeſt biſtre. | 

2. Proceed the ſame with reſpect to the ſecond bottle, 
and after having left this to fettle for three or four days, 
inſtead of half an hour, decant it into a third. This 
gives you the fineſt biſtre. 

3 In the manipulation of all the colours whith are 
intended to ſerve in drawing for waſh whenever you: will 
not have them riſe thick above the ſurface of the paper, 
which would undoubredly look very bad; ; for the neat- 
neſs required in a draught, forbids the uſe of any coarſe 


colour, | 15 


15 
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XII. The JEN for a 6 red for the 3 
1. Make a ſubtile powder with cochineal, . Put! i it in 


= veſſel, and pour roſe-water over it as will exceed above 


it by two fingers. 
2. Dilute calcined and outeetifed alum, while it is 
uite warm, into plantain-water, and mix ſome of the 
1 in Which you have diſſolved the cochigeal. 
This proceſs will give you a very fine red, much 
preferable for the waſh, to that which is made with ver- 
milion, becauſe this laſt has too much conſiſtence, and 


beides tarniſhes too ſoon, on account of the mercury 


Nn enters into its com coca 


XLII. 4 Fo to 9 carmine at a fall „ 0 


Break and bruiſe in a bell: metal mortar, half a- pound 
of gold colour Fernambourg-Braſil. Put this;to infuſe. 
* diſtilled: vinegar in a glazed pipkin, in which boil it 
for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour. Strain the liquor 
through a new ſtrong eloth: then ſet it again on the fire 
to boil. When it boils, pour on it white- wine vinegar, 
impregnated with Roman alum. Stir well with a wooden 
ſpatula, and the froth that will ariſe is the carmine, 
Skim it AUA in a glaſs FR, and ſet i it to dry. 


N 


8 y; ; Compoſe tion if colours to oy ins or cia. 
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may 8 XIII. 4 loch 2 | 
0 To Wet 2 lively Iſabel colour, you ROPE to a quan- 


tity of white, add one half of . and two thirds of 
red ok TO” 7 | 


| 98 15 XIAv. For a . ee 3 


„ s little yellow, very little 
White, and ſtill leſs red. | 


. This is made darker, by adding a quantity of . 
amber, as nn yellow, 2 and as much red. 
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| XL. For the gold . | 
To much yellow, join a little more red; and this mix- 


3 


dure will give. you 4 "oy hoe _ * colour, 3 


*˙²³˙² boo el deer 

1 To imitate well the complexion, or fleſh colour, you 
- mix a little white and yellow S's chan add a Op. - 
more red than e 


XI VII. e eee 1 e's 1705 


Mach Wan very little 7 white; As inde red, and a 
grear Gras oh i re Way 


* 3 5 - £ * 
en 1 ” iD i 
N — N, 
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| RA 1 N xILVIII. 4 . 3 „ 
4 I. Burnt umber; much black chalk ; a little black, 
and a little red; will make a fine brown, when well i in- 
; corporated together. | 8 5 
2. The ſame is made paler, by gecriafing 7p quan- 
tity of black W "ne no black at all in. ore Pore 
| e 1 Pq f 1 1 1 1 . 
boy's 3 1 A 1 THIS M4 
wuk, 1 Am. 25 Sal + frown 2 | 
Take Fre: umber; very little black chalk ; little a . 
| and little white. Theſe ingredients well mixed will pro- 
0 duce as fine a muſk colour as ever ws. 


x 1 be 


A bo e 8 


- 


f 5x 85 L. To nals a . colour. 1 
' 1. This is made with a little umber ; twice as ack 
req, and three times as much yellow. 2255 
2. The paler hue of it is obtained by adding only ſome | 
White, and making the e oF red equal to that 175 
; EO — ? | . N ; . 1 N Ss. 
„ IRIS: IL An . We V 
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To make. the olive are take umber, as 3 : 
2 little 88 7 5 ba part of. it of, =o: _ 
low gfe a 
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LII. How fo mate Ren an glowes take 15 d Hes. 
—Griad the colours. yo have pitehed upon with per- 
famed oil of jeſſamine, or orange flowers. Then range 
*F the grinded colour on a corner of the marble ſtone. Grind 
of gum-adragant, an equal quantity as that of the 
1% colours, ſoaking it all the while with orange flower water. 
| | Then $rind both the gum and the colour together, in 
| border do incorporate them well.—Put all into. a pan, 
FF . and pour a diſcretionable quantity of Water over it, to 
FF * dilute ſufficiently your paſte. Then with a bruſh, rub 
your gloves or ſeins over with this tinged liquor, and 
hang them in the air to dry. When dry, rub them with 
a ſtick. Give them again, with the ſame bruſh, another. 
fimilar coat of the ſame dye, and hang them again to 
dry. When dry for this ſecond time, you may dreſs 
1 them, the colour is ſufficiently ined, and ys is no ras 
+ 2p "FP: ever Sug. off. os 


£ 4 w x 45 5 1 
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* LIE: To warm; an Lo dos 


3 - Blacken it firſt with black and ſize. When this & coat 
8 Is 1 ity, lay another of white lead over it, diluted in mere 


11 ſized water. This being dry alſo, have ver er dilat- 


ed and grinded with oil of nuts and a coarſe 88 2 


; 1 another coat of this over er the white, 


"IF © 9 > 
In” * > 6. = 
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EF VI. 75 0 colour or age beg prints 


nv. T writ copperplate 8 1 


| 1 Have | a frame made preciſely. to the ſize of your 
print. Fix it with common flour-paſte,, by the white 
2 margin on that frame. Let it dry, then lay the-follow- 
de 3 varoith oh it, Which is to be made, with- 
BE. . re. 


„ 


22. Dilute in a new glazed vipkin with a ſoft wth, 
238 big as your thümb, about a quarter of a pound of 
j'*,, Venice turpemine, and twopenny worth of-fpike, and 
| Rurpentine oil, abd- half à gill; of [thereabours, 
{ 2 2 "0, OI Of of rn varniſh bein no thicker . 


ea ie tat es dd. ates. OD cy. 
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the white of an egg, lay with your bruſh, a coat of it on 
the wrong fide 82+ the print ; and, immediately another 
on the right, Then fer it to dry, not upright, but flat, 
And, if it ſhould ndt dry quick enough, 155 a light coat 
of rien of wine on the whole. 


1 LV. How 70 2 hf . in imitation f pi@ures in 
= 3 dil calours. 

. To paint theſe prints, you muſt work them on the 
© vack 1 in the following manner. Prepare firſt your colours 
on a pallet, and then proceed thus: 

2. The fleſh-colour is made with a little White und 
vvermilion, which mix with your pencil according to the - 
8 degree of redneſs you will have it. For the 18 of 
1 tree- leaves, on muſt have mountain-green, ready pro- 5 
pared from * colourman; and for the fineſt qirovh, fon 
verdigreaſe. As for the lighter ſhades of theſe colours, - 
you only add ſome yellow to either of the above two, 
more or leſs, according to the circamſtances.—To paint 
= woods and trunks of trees, nothing more is required than | 

| amber. —To ex expreſs ſky- colours and clouds, you mix 1 
ſome blue ceruſe with white lead; and with theſe two _ 
# folpues only, you. alter. your blues to various degrees of 
1 ades, diminiſhing or augmenting one of the two, ac- 
cording! to the darkneſs or lightneſs; of the ſkies which | 
you want to expreſs. For the diſtances, a, mixture of 
yellow and white lead, and ſo on for the other colours 
you may want. 

z. You are to compoſe them yourkalf” on the pallet 
wich the pencil; and to mix or unite them, uſe 2 little 
oil of 'nots, which. take vp with the point of the pallet- 
knife. Then with the 1 Seas beat them * e 
wrong fide of the print. | 15 

| LVL. A . which fits all 11 of 2 1 awe 3 3 
andi æuater, and makes the avork appear as ſhining as _ | 


| _ Dilute one quarter of a pound of Venice e turpentine, 
with a pill, or thereaboyts, of ſpirit of wine. If too 
thick, add a little more of this laſt} if not enough,” 2 
Bn of the TO; { that 506 bd it to have no more | 
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' thickneſs hm the apparent one of milk. Lay one coat 
of this on the right fide of the print, and when dry, it 
will ſhine: like glaſs. If it be not panes bas wes Iu 

4 . only lay another coat on it. 1 


5 LVI I. To make abtear 15 al the figures of a print. 
1. After having laid on both ſides of the print, one 
coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the above At. Ivi. in 
order to make it tranſparent, let it dry a little while. 
Then before it is quite ſo, lay ſome gold in leaves on the 
wrong fide of the print, prefling. gently on it with the 
cotton you hold in your hand. By. theſe. means all the 
Ports, whereon you ſhall Jay theſe gold leaves, will per 
ke true maſſi ve gold on the right ſide. 
2. Now when this is all thoroughly dry, lay. on the 
right fide of it, one coat of the varniſh deſcribed in the 
_ preceding Art. lvi, it will then be as good as any crown- | 


glaſs. . You. may alſo put a paſte board 8 the . 


10 ee * better 1 in its et | 


8 4-48 7 * 4 * 
* 


f 


1 ul. 4a curious 1 My anal x a ring imitate whe paint 
ee; ie on glaſs... 8 
 Chuſe's a crown-glaſs of the fize of your print; and lay 
on it two coats of be following varniſh: 
'1:*Pat on the fire, in a glazed: pipkin, ind; let boil 
"Ga the ſpace of one hour. Venice turpentine, four 


___._ "ounces ; ſpirit of the ſame; and of wine, equal parts, 
dhe ounce and a half of each; __maſtich in TONS. JD. | 


& 


_\erachms:. iS 
2. After it es! boiled * preſcribed hide; ler it "YN 


IR 1 then lay the firſt chat on the glaſs; this being dry, 


= another; aud, as ſoon as this is nearly dry, then lay 
n it, as neatly as poſſible, the print, er pre- 
1 as follows.” - 
3. Have. a-glazed veſſel ſo broad at bottom as to ad · ö 
mit of the print flat with all eaſe 1 in its full fize,. Let this 
veſſel, be alſo-as wide at top as it is at bottom, that you 


may get the print in and out of it on its flat, without 1 


ending it in the leaſt. Pour aguafortis in this pan or 
-yellel, 8 to cover all ee ** the en- 


£143; graved 
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giraved fide of your print on that aguafortis. Take it out 
and wipe the aguafortis off gently with ſoft rags, then 
Keep it two or three times in three different clean freſh. 
Waters, and wipe it each time in the ſame manner. : 
5} 4. This being done, lay the light fide on the before- 
mentioned glaſs, before the ſecond coat of varniſh be quite 
dry, and while it is ſtill moiſt enough for the print to flick 
upon it uniformly, equally, and ſmoothly, without mak- 
4 | Ing any wrinkles or bladders. When it is perfectly dried 
{ 
Y 


in that ſituation, wet your finger in common water, and 
moiſtening the print on the back part in all the white 2 
places, which have received no impreſſion from the en- 
raving of the plate, rub it all off. By theſe means, 
e will remain nothing but fairly the printed parts. 
On them you may paint in oil with a bruſh; and the moſt 
bright and lively colours; and you will have pictures, 
on which neither duſt nor any thing elſe will be able to 
+ cauſe any damage. Todo this; there is no need of know- 


ing, either how to paint ordraw. 


IL LIX. Another to the ſame purpoſe, 7 
1. Heat before the fire, a crown - glaſs of the fize of 
the print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 
Which, on account of the heat of the glaſs, will ſpread 
the more eaſily. PE BO OBO: | MET 

2. Boil next your intended print in ſpirit of wine, for 


about half a quarter of an hour; and then lay it by the 
right ſide on the glaſs. | | 2 


1 


3. This glaſs being cold, wet your finger, and moiſten- 
ing the back of the print, ſcrape with your nail, the 
= paper off the glaſs, ſo that there remain nothing but the 
== [rokes of the engrav ing 7 I 
= 4. Boil in a matraſs, for about a quatter of an hour, 
or rather more, and in ba/neo marie, one part of turpen- 

= tine with four of ſpirit of wine. Then lay two coats f 
== this compoſition on the back of the print, after you have 

== ſcratched off all the paper, and allowies time between 
Teach coat to dt, A 
5. As ſoon as the ſecond coat is dry you may lay on 


4 
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; | : | | 5 f ; ; 
water-colours on the print, according to taſte and judge 


ment, agreeable to the beauty of the prints uſed 


LX. The method of chalting, for thoſe who are not acquainted 
1 aolnb drawing. 5 5 
They who are not acquainted with the principles, of 
drawing, may amuſe themſelves with chalking ſome beau 
tiful prints, on white paper, where they, ſhall have no 


thing more to do afterwards than ſhade; in the ſame man- 
ner as they ſee done in the original. When they, ſhall 1 


have practiſed for a while in that way, they will ſoon be: 
come able to ſtrike out themſelves ſome good piece or de- 
ſign. And to obtain that point, the following method 
GREENS oo fs Eon y ĩ³· ed, 
1. With a ſoſt, and one of the beſt black lead pencils 
rub one ſide of a White ſheet of paper, cut to the ſize of 
the print, ſo thay nothing of the paper can be ſeen, and 
only the black lead colour. — Lay this ſheet on the clean 
-ſide, upon the face of the print, that it may not ſail it; 
and on this ſheet, the black fide of which now lies upper- 


0 towards you, lay another ſheet of clean paper, and 
| , fix theſe three ſheets together by the four corners, and on 


N 8 the edges with fine pins, ſo that the ſheets may not vary 
11 one from another, which would quite confuſe and mar 
=_— he whoſe ces. +: ; VVV 
2. New take a blunted peedle, or ivory point, and ſlip. 
it, in preiſiug gently all over the turns of the prints, going 
© _- \ gradually and orderly for fear of forgetting ſome places, 
-_ --. Which may be prevented by laying a flat ruler acroſs the 
Print under your bands. When the whole 3s finiſhed, 
* unpin the papers; and, on the under part of that which 
lys at top, you will find all the outlines of the print 
F moſt exactly drawn. „ . 
323. You may now on theſe outlines, paſs a ſtroke wich 
India jak anda bruſh, or with ink and a pen; after which 
_ with a crumb of ſtale bread, you rub off clean all the 


ths 


© uſeleſs marks of the pencil, and leave none but thoſe 
mathed with ivk. And to ſhade this deſign, waſtvit with 
Tadia ink, or colours, and a bruſh, © . - 
. Ts 


- 
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' | © L,XI. To prepare a tranſparent paper 10 chalk with, + 
In order to obtain the art of chalking neatly, and not 
7 "* to go aut of the fine. turns and outlines of a drawing, be- 
ginners ſhould firſt know how to prepare. a tranſparent 


paper, which, as it lets them ſee the minuteſt parts of 
 X the ſtrokes as through, a glaſs, gives them of courſe an 


opportunity of acquiring by practice, a correctneſs in 
the expreſſion of all the turns of drawing, This prepa- 
ration is as fſollowws. „„ 
I. Haye, one or ſeveral, ſheets of fine and very thin 


paper, and rub them over with oil, or ſpirit, of tuxpen- 
tine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts, To 
cauſe the paper to imbibe that mixture, ſteep a ſponge or 
feather in it, which paſs on both ſides of the paper, and 
then let it dry. „„ 5 5 
2. When you want to uſe it, lay jit on a print. Then, 
with a bruſh, a pencil, or a pen, paſs over all the ſtrokes, 
lines, and turns, of the deſign laid under. You mayeeven 
thus learn to ſhade with neatneſs, if you waſh that ſame 
HVeſign, while fixed on the original prints with India ink. 2 
By praQtifing often, you may learn to draw very neatly, 
and even with boldneſs; This method will certainly 
prove very uſeful, and entertaining for thoſe who have 
not the. patience. to learn by the common method, which 
ſeems tog tegious to ſome, and generally diſguſts begin- 
es, VVV £5 | [8 4 FED 
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VI: For painting on glaſ. 


mY LXIT. How 10 draw on glaſe. 3 

_ Grind lamp-black with gum-water and ſome common 
ſalt, With a pen or hair pencil, draw your deſign on 
the glaſs, and afterwards thade and paint it with any of 
the following cempoſitions. 


1. Take iron filings and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts, If you want it to have a little red caſt, add\a1irfle 
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FC. Whenever you put more coats of the above compoſition 


5 "your e for garments ang cOUpiexiolis as. follows, 


IP the preceding article. - ; | 
5 5 4 a . : 5 
| N LXVI. Preparation of the ' green * "A Ek: 
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copper filings. With a ſteel mullar grind all theſe toge= 
ther on a thick and ſtrong copperplate, or on porphyry. 
Then add a little gum-arabic, borax, common ſalt and 
clear water. Mix theſe a little fluid, and put the com- 
poſition in a phial for uſ. 

2. When you come to make uſe of i it, you have nothing 
to docbut with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the deſign 
vou had drawn the day before; and having left this to dry 

- alſo for another day, with the quill of a turkey, the nib 
of which ſhall not be ſplit, you heighten the lights in the 
- ' fame manner as you do with crayons on blue” paper, 


one upon another, the ſhade, you muſt be ſenſible, will 
4 naturally be ſtronger, And when this is finiſhed you lay 


= 
74 o 


- Lav. ai of 4 for 4A > ES AR 


Grind the lake with a water impregnated with gum and 

dan; and then make uſe of it with the bruſh —The ſhad- 

: ing is operated by laying a double, treble, or more coats 

of the colour, where you want it darker, Aan ah It is 11 
x al the aun compoſitions of colour rh 
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IXV. Propatotien of the Blue og ry . 


Make a compound of lake and indigo, e toge- = 
0. with gum and ſalt water; and uſe it 35 directed in 


W 12 


Indigo mixed with a proportionable quantity of gam- 
boge, and grinded together as e dag anſwer, the i in- 
5 h 22 | 


= LXVII. 8 F the KR, or the lane, 
ps Geer grinded with ſalt water _y ern 540 | 
en .. 8 of the as 
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LXIX. 7 he proper waits to be laid on 1 glaſs aft painting, 


Boil oil of nuts, ſome litharge, lead filings, and white 
copperas calcined. When done and cold, lay it all over 


the colours which you put on the glaſs, 


IXX. How to \ paint on plaſs without fire. 
Take gum arabic and diſſolve it in water with com- 


mon ſalt, bottle, and keep it. With this liquor, if you 


grind the colours you intend to paint with, they will fix 
and eat in the glaſs, Should you find they do not wa: cel 


. 
* 4 4 4%\ 


8. VIII. W of alinds of. al 0 for 


oil, water, and Hoey ; 


LXXT. An ail to ping chars 9 1 7 dy are 
much expoſed to the i. igjuries of the autatber. 


Take two ounces of maſtich in drops, very clear, and. 
grind. it with lintſeed oil. Then put in a well glaz 

pipkin any quantity of that oil, and ſet it on the fire to 
boil. By little and little introduce in that boiling oil the 
above prepared maſtich, ſtirring well the whole to mix 


and incorporate it better. When done, take it off from 


the fire, and let it coo}.—Such is the preparation of oil 
with which you are to grind your colours, when they are 
to be much expoſed to the injuries of the weather, for 


they will en *** e 


4 


ILXXII. To marble and jaſper * 


3 Grind all the colours you want to 2 (ſuch TY 
lake, maſſicot, indigo, yellow and red ochre, Sc. Sc.) 
with ballock's gall; grind each ſeparately, and keep 
them ſo, Then have a large and wide pan filled with 


2 lukewarm gum water. Stir well that water with a ſtick. 


While it is in motion, and your colours being ready under 
your hand, with a large 'bruſh,” take of each ſeparately, 


as much as the tp of the bruſh will carry, and touch 
F only 


6 t 
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EN FOR rar two quarts of the oldeſt lye one narter of a 
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itt: the ſurface of the water with it. The colours will 
immedistely expand. Each colour requires à particular 
brofly to itſelf, , Therefore, with another bruſh, take of 
another colour, and do the fame ; and, with another of 

another, and ſo on, till you have put "on your water all 
9 1p you have deſtined for the purpoſe. 

When the water ceaſes to turn, you will plainly 
"a allthe variety occaſioned by the different co- 


lors. Then, taking your ſheet of paper, lay it flat on 


the water, leave it there for a bout two or "three minutes, 
©" without taking it out, give it one turn. round on 
e water, then pull it by one of the edges to the fide of 
the pan, waſh it, dry it, and burniſh it afterwards. 
5 2a The paper muſt be choſen £980 and the water 
fixed wi e. 


LXXIII. To clean pictures. 


\ » Take the picture out of its frame. Lay a clean towel 


on it, which, for the ſpace of ten, fourzeen, fixteen or 
eighteen days, according as you find it neceſſary, you keep 

ontinually wetting, till 1t bas entirely drawn out all the 
3 from the picture. Then, with the tip of your 
Hoger, paſs ſome lintſeed oil which has been ſet a long 
while in the ſun to purify 1 it, and the picture will become 
as fine. as new. | | | _ 


4 


th -LXXIV. Another for the ſame n 


W 


. of Genoa oap, raſped very fine, with about a pins 
4 


ſpirit of wine, and boil all together on the fire. Strain 
it through a cloth, and let it cool. Then with a bruſh 
dipped in that compoſition, rub the picture all over, and 
Jet it dry. Do the ſame again once more, and let 
it dry too. Whea dry, dip a little cotton in oil of 


nat, and paſs it over all the picture. Let this dry again; 


"and, afterwards, warm a cloth, with which rub the pic- 


ture well over, and it will be as Ene as Juſt out of the 
pcs g ot 


y 
Wt 
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1X xv. 4 faceit to render old. PREY as fine as new... 


Boil in a new pipkin, for the ſpace of à quarter of an 
| hour, one quarter of a pound of grey or Bril-aſh, and a 
little Gonoa ſoap. Let it cool, ſo as only to be luke- 
warm, and waſh your picture with i it, then wipe it. Paſs. 
ſome olive oil on it, and then wipe it off again. This 
will n it juſt as fine as ne). 


LXXVI. Anoilto prevent pictures from FE ho t A 
Serve alſo to malt cloth to carry in the n, againſt web 


weather. 


Put ſome nut, or Rotes dil, in a phial, and ſet in 
the ſun to purify it. When it has depoſited its dregs at 
the bottom, decant it gently into another clean phial, and 
ſet it again in the ſun as before. Continue ſo doing, till 
it drops no more feces at all. And with that oil, you 
wm make the above' deſcribed compoſition. 


LXXVII. A waſh to clean pictures. - 


Make a lye with clear water and wood aſhes ; in this. 
dip a ſponge, and rub the picture over, and it will cleanſe 
it perfetly—The ſame may be done with chamber 
lye only; or otherwiſe, with white wine, and it will 
have the ſame effect. 


5 LXXVIII. Another way. 


/ 


Put the filings in an handkerchief, and rub the picture 
with it. Then _ a coat of . water on on 
| picture. 


Beat the white of an egg i in chamber: * and rub the 
picture with it. 2 


Lxxx. 4 very curious had fmple away of 1 * 
from fitting on Tiers, or any other furniture, and — 
their dung there, _ 
Let a large bunch of. looks ſoak for five or fix days in 
4 ale of water, 10 waſh your picture, or any other 
| F 2 piece 


* 2 w 
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piece of furniture, with it. The flies will never come 
near any thing lo waſhed, This ſecret 1s very zupatkant 
and well ex ee. | 


LXXxX I. To: GP indigo. 


"Pac ſome i ſalis, otherwiſe woad; or glaſtum, wh - 
Nicked lime, to boi} together in water. 'Fhere' will riſe 
a ſcum, which being taken off, and mixed with a little 
MACS, ROI the , 


ti. 4 IXXXII. PODS 1 85 wr | 


What the luteela dyes yellow, becomes green by the 
woad, or'g/afium. Whence we may juſtly conclude, that . 
green is not a ſimple colour, but a mixture of blue and 
. 5 as the 125 mad, is a ee of wed: _ 
"'W ite. 


5 - j * — 
FP n , * 


LXXXIII. he azure oy 1 -of 117 5 1 


Take any quantity of ſupertine teſted ſilver in laminas. 
Put it a little while in vinegar; then, take it out, ſtrew 
over the laminas ſome pounce powder to aleoholiſe them. 
Next ſtratify them in a crucible; and when red hot, take 
them off from OW, 1 woo will have a fine azure. 


IXXxIV. 4 abit for painters, which may be 2 


Pat i Into a large pan three quarts of lintſeed oil, with 
an equal quantity of brandy, and four of the beſt double | 
diſtilled vinegar: three dozen of eggs, new laid and whole; 
three or four pounds of mutton ſuet, chopped ſmall— 
Cover all with a lead plate, and lute it well. Lay this 

an in the cellar for three weeks, then take {kilfully the 
"white off, then dry it. The doſe of the compoſition for 
uſe is fix ounces of that white to every one of biſmuth. 


f 


ILXXXV. ee bie fer ladies paint. 


To four parts of hog's lard add one of a kid. Melt 


n . the aſt them, Re. melt 120 waſh them 
. | again. 
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again. Then add four ounces of ammoniac ſalt, and as 


f 
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much of ſulphur, in ſubtile powder. | This white will. 
keep a long time, 3 


Fj 


LXXXVI. 4 geo axure. 


Take two ounces of quickſilver; ſulphur and ammo- 
niae ſalt, of each one ounce. Grind all together, aud 
put it to digeſt, in a matraſs over a flow heat. Increaſe 
the fire a little; and, when you ſee on azured fume ariſ- 
ing, take the ef off from the fire. When cool, you 
will find in the matraſs as beautiful an azure as the very 
ultramarine itſelf. ROLL | . 


LXXXVI J. V's azure from hloet'; done in lefs Fee a aebi e 


Diſſolve in very ſtrong vinegar, as moch gem-ſalt and 
roch- alum, as it will diſſolve. Put this in a new pipkin; 
and over it hang up laminas of the fineſt teſted filver. 
Cover the pot, and lute it well. Bury it in the cellar ; 
and ten or fifteen days afterwards take off the azure, which 
you will find about the laminas. Replace things as before z- 
and, ten days afterwards, the ſame again; and repeat 
" nu Provels as eng times as of ir get any azure by it, 


— 


LXXXVIII. To make an ated ann,; 


1. Gather wallwort grains between green and ripe, 
and bake or ſtew them in a pan. When they have boiled 
a conſiderable time, train them through a cloth, and keep! 
the juice in a glaſs phial; its colour will never changes 
and will keep for ever very fine, » 

2. Have next dog's dung very dry. Pulverife it very | 
fine, and ſiſt it through a filk fieve. Fhen grind it on a. 
marble with the wallwort juice, and a mullar, as pain“ 
ters do their colours, and you will find this paſte of a "I 
fine azure colour. a 

3. Now, if you tinge any water with this, by potting 
it in a phial to ſoak, you may dye whatever you will with 
. ſuch as are r cloth, Oe. 
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IxXXXIX Another way of making azure. 

Take the bulk of a filbert of ammoniac ſalt, which 
you diſſolve in a common half pint glaſs tumbler of water. 
Then pound and fift, all together, one ounce of vitriol, 
and one and a half of quick lime. Put this powder into 
the water in which the ammoniac ſalt was diſſolved. 
Leave this to; infuſe for the ſpace of forty-eight hours, 
aud at the end of that term the azure ſhall be done. 

„„ e. of fine arurt. 8 

Make an incorporation of three ounces of verdigreaſe, 
and of an equal quantity of ammoniac ſalt, which dilute 
with tariar-water, ſo as to make a thick paſte of it. Put 
dis compoſition into a glaſs, and let it reli for a few days, 


* 


and you will have a fine azure. 


3 VXOC½ I. Another avay. „„ 
Pulveriſe and mix well together one part of ammoniae 

falt, and two of verdigreaſe, with a little ceruſe. Then 

pour over it oil of tartar enough to make a clear paſte of 
it. Put this in a glaſs veſſel, which take care to flop + 

and lute well. When done, put it in an oven along with 

| the bread, and take it out with it alſo, then the azure 


if ; * N 75 
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REEL XCII. Another way | 5 ; 
Take ſublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac ſalt, * 
o; ſulphur wivum, one. Pulveriſe the whole, and +4 B 
put the powder in a matraſs, which, lute well with the 

W Jute of fapience. Put this matraſs on a mild and flow 
WH fire; and, when you fee a white fume beginning to riſe, 

= ſtop the fire. When the matraſs is cold, ig, © it, and 
you will find a very fine azure at the bottom Now take 

wn it and work it with lukewarm water firſt, and then with 
Niete. There are ſome who abſurdly waſh it with lye, 
or a firong lime-water; but they ſpoil their azure entirely, 

8 — What is moſt adviſeable, and indeed the only prepara- 

F tion allowable, is to boil a litile white honey in the . : 

* n 


/ 
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and ſkim it; and when that water becomes lukewarm 5 
waſh the azure with it. This may contribute to give it a 
fine colour, but the other will certainly hurt it. | 


XCIII. To make an admirable white lead, fit: for oil painting 
es _ and colouring of prints, 

Grind the fineſt white lead in flake you can find, on 
the ſtone with vinegar. It will immediately tura black. 
Waſh it well in a panful of water, and let it ſettle. Pour 
the water off by inclination, and grind it again with freſh 
vinegar, then waſh it a- new. Repeat this operation four 
or five times, and you will get a moſt beautiful white. 


XCIV. The preparation of verdigreaſe. | 
Grind the verdigreaſe with vinegar, and put it in a 
iece of brown bread dough. . Bake it as you wovuld 
read; and when done, cut it open and take it out. | 
You will then have a very fine verdigreaſe, fit to work 
with, either in oil or water, as you like. | e 


XCV. A fine liguid green. |; 
Mix well together, one pound of Montpelier yerdi- 
greaſe, and half a pound of white tartar from the fame 
place. Put this a-ſoaking for twelve hours in two quarts 
of the ſtrongeſt vinegar, then reduce it by boiling to one 
half. Let ir reſt for two days, and filter it afterwards in 

a bottle, wherein you will keep it for uſe, 1 


XCVI. To mate the Stil- de: grain, or Brown pink. 
Btauiſe and hoil in three quarts of water, four ounces af 
French berries, to the reduction of one half. Strain all 
through a cloth, and put in this juice a diſcretionable 
quantity of whitening, pounded and fifted into a-ſubrile 
powder, ſo as to make a thick paſle, Which put into 
ſmall tied bags, and ſet to dry omtiles. When dryþjiris | 
uſed with gum. And to render it figer, you may pat 
ſome gamboge. - VVV 


K ch 5 5s ; 4 
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XCVII. To make a yz wermilion. 


Maske a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alom, 
Stifle it quite hot in roſe or plaintain water. Tt will we” 
yoo the fineſt vermilion in the world. 12 . 


Xin. 4 ſecret to draw wit bow ;. 48 "a or Ce 
_ Rub a ſheet of paper with tripoly. - Then, with apy 


8 trace will be 1 | 104 


Wehr. 25 make an imitation of han on tin, for chimney- | 
| GAY branches, & c. 


form, ſhape, and ſigure you chuſe to make your flowers 
2nd other things. Grind what colours you propoſe to 


let them dry. When. you: want to employ. them, dilute 
them, each apart, with liquid varniſh, and lay them on 

with the 5 5 Set the work in the open air for fear the 

colours ſhould run, and when they are a little thickened 
and - finiſh 3 them before Nee fire. 


4 


i as red chalk, diſcovered by Prince Robert, brother 10 


Prince Palatin. 1 
- Grind on the ſtone, ſome 88 pipe clay. with 
+ common water, ſo as to make a paſte of it. Then take 


RW ſtone, ſo fine as to fift them *heoogh a ſilk fieve. 
Mix, of each of the colours, with your firſt white paſte, 


body the whole with a little common honey and gum-ara- 
5 vic water. 


boards very clean, and ſet them to dry on paper for two 
days in the ſhade. To complete their. drying lay them 
| inthe ſun; and then ou may uſe them with fatisfaQtion. 

4 . ma 
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2 point, form your drawing on it. Whatever v 


Ger a ſheet of block. tin very clean, and cut it in the 


make uſe of, with clean water, and each ſeparately, then 


i C. 4 3 + 2B to 22 exceeding good crayons, as . | 


ſeparately each colour, and grind them, when dry, on 
as much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, and em- 


” + Note, You muſt be attentive to evoke crayons of various 
15 degrees of hues in each colour, for the chiaros and o/turos, 
_ .orihights and ſhades, Then roll each crayon between two | 
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Cl. To ts the 5 and 3 on 1 : ge at 
the ſame time, to prevent them from blackening. 


1. You raiſe the hue of the ſtone vermilion, if, in 1 0 
ing it, you add gamboge water, tipged with a little 
faffron. This preparation extends only to the red. 

2. Wich reſpect to the orange colour you muſt add 
ſome minium io it. 

3. For the yellow, put a diſcretionable e of or- 
pine in cakes, prepared as follows — Take the fineſt or- 
pine you can find, and grind it well with water. Make 
it in little cakes, and ſei it to dry on Paper. When dry, 
Pulveriſe and uſe it. 

.  --4. For the gridelin, take French ſorrel and boil it in 

water, to draw as ſtrong a tincture from it as you poſſibly 
can. Then have white lead, (dried in cakes, and pre- 
pared after the method abovementioned for the orpine) 
and grind it a- new with this ſorrel tincture, then dry it. 
Grind and dry it again, and repeat this operation with 
the ſorrel tincture, till 1 have obtained the defired: 


pies of colour. . | | SF 


0 ] U. Procef Wy, in n Rae carmi ne. 


1. e a glazed pipkin, quite new, holding two 
quarts, Wafh it with boiling water, then fill it with 
water, very clean and filtered. Set it on blaſting coals, 
and when it begins to boil throw in a drachm of chouan in 
fine powder, which boil very quick for neara quarter of 
an hour. Then ſtrain this water through a cloth waſhed' 
in lye, and not with any ſoap, and receive it in another new 
glazed pipkin, wathed as the firſt. Put this on a fire, 
not quite ſo blaſting as the firſt ; and, when it begins to 
give ſigns of boiling, hrow in one ounce of the fineſt co- 
chineal, pulveriſed very fine. Stir often with a hazel 
ſtick, ſtripped of its peel, and let boil gently for near a 
| quarter of an hour; then throw in lixty grains of autour in 
| ſubtile powder, and keep it on the lame degree of fite, 
boiling for half a quarter of an hour. Take it of from tbe 
fire, and throw in fixteen grains of Roman alum in pow | 
der, then ſtrain it immediately through a clean cloth, 


ne with lye, and no ſoap, and receive it in two dif. 
3 >, $5 fergnt 
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; ferent large china bowls, new and perfectly clean. Place 
theſe in a room, where they will be perfectly free from 
out, and let them reſt there for a week, that the carmine 
may have time to make a precipitation, 
2. At the end of this term, decant out gently your 
tincture into two other China Cad of the ſame ſize as 
the two former, and as perſectly clean, taking great care 
in decanting, to do it ſo gently that the liquor may not 
carry the carmine along with it. 'Then dry in a ſhade the 
carmine, which ſhall have been left in the bottom of 
your bowls, gather it with a little bruſh, and keep it very 
cleanly. / | 
3. Eight or ten "UA »frerwards, more or leſs, decant 
again the tincture which is in the ſecond bowls into a new 
varniſhed pipkin, then dry and gather the nen which: 
is at the bottom, in the fame manner as the firſt. 7 
4. Then ſet the pipkin, in which the carmine has 
been decanted for this ſecond time, on the fire, and vapo- 
riſe, the liquorigeotly, till the ground remains in the con- 
| fiſtence of a pap. This pap-like ground muſt then be 
put into ſeyeralſma!l china cups, and placed in the ſun to 
dry, wbich will procure you again another carmine darker, 
and much leſs valuable than the firſt, Should there hap- 
pen any moiſtneſs on your laſt cups, take it off imme- 
carey but gently, and with a great deal of care. 
- $: In order to take the water off from your china bowls, 
you might make uſe of another method, iz. a very fine 
and clean ſponge, in the following mander. Dip your 


ſpoßge into very clear and pure water, and there work it 


Well with your hand, ſoaking and prefling it alternately 
till you have rendered it very ſoft. Then preſs and 
ſneeze it quite dry in a clean towel. Now, if you only 
approach it to the ſuperfice of the tinQured water, it will 
Immediately fill itſelf with jt, and you may ſqueeze it 
into another empty bowl. eg repeating the ſame pro- 

| ceſs, till you have got it all out of the firſt bowls ; taking 
care every time you approach it to the ſyrface of the water, 
leſt it ſhoyld touch - the carmine; for no doubt but it 
would carry ſome along with the water. 

6 If you diſſolve one drachm of mineral cryſtal i into 
| tl mare, by boiling it to that effect for five or fix 


minutes, 
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minutes, it will help a great deal the precipitation of the 
colour, from which you take out afterwards: the water 
with a ſponge, as we ſaid before. Should the water you 
have thus drawn out be ſtill tinged, you may add ſome 
more mineral cryſtal to it again; boil it as before, ſtrain 
it through a clotb, and let it. ſetile. By theſe means you 
will have very fine crimſon carmine, x 


CUNT. The proceſs obſerved in making the lake. 


1. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-aſh, pul- 
veriſed, which put in a kettle with four quarts of ſpring 
water. Boil the whole for the ſpace of a quarter of an 
hour, keeping ſtirring all the while with a ſtick, then 
take it from the fire, and let it cool, ſo as to be able to 
keep your finger in it without ſcalding. When it is in 
that ſtate, throw it in a jelly-bap, made of cloth, to fil 
ter it, and render it perſectly clear. Put it, next, in a. 7 
new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulveriſed 
cochineal, previouſly diluted by degrees with ſoms of the 
ſame lye. Ser it a-boiling for half a quarter of an hour 
and never ceaſe to ſtir it with a ſtick all the While it is on 
the fire—You may, if you chuſe, add one drachm of terra 
merita in fine powder, at the ſame time with that of the 
cochineal; it will render your lake the reder When the 
whole ſhall have boiled the preſcribed time of half a quar- 
ter of an hour, take it off the fire, and let the tincture 
cool, in order to paſs it through a cloth, or the above- 
mentioned jelly bag. Set a large ſtone pan under the bag 
to receive the tincture which ſhall filter; and, when alf 
is well drained, take the bag, curn it to throw off all the 
_ dregs, and waſh it well, inſide and outhde, in clear Wa- 
ter, and wring it quite dry. „ . 
2. Now hang again this ſame bag at two feet diſtance, 
or thereabogts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
run, and now is. Diſſolve, in about two quarts of warm 
_- ſpring water, ſix ounces of Roman alum well pounded, : 
that it mY more readily melt. When this 1 tron Is 7 
no more than lukewarm, have ſomebody to pour it for 
you in the above jelly-bag, while you ſtir with à flick 
what runs from it into your tin&ure, and do ſo till the 
iq” F'6 
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whole is paſſed through, and the tincture froths no more: 
— Then wring well your bag again, to expreſs all the 
_alum's diſſolotion from it into your tincture, and wail: it 
n afterwards in clear water, as before 
3. Have another ſtone pan like the firſt, hang your bag 
again over it, and pour all your tincture in it. If it run 
clear like water, you may then let it go ſo; ; if not, put 
it again in the bag over the other, and continue fo to do 
till it abſolately does run clear. If, however, after hav- 
Ing repeated this three or four times, it ſhoald continue 
to run tinged, diſſolve two or three ounces more of pul- 
veriſed Roman alum in about two quarts of that very 
ringed water, then ftir and mix it well in the whole 
vantity of tincture, then pour it again in the bag where 
the lake is, re-pouring agata and again what ſhall run firſt 
from it, till it rubs quite clear, and does not even ſtain 
dhe n $36 IE, 
rk 4 Thea let well 70 hi lhe which i is In; the bag; 3 
With a box ſpoon take it, and ſpread it on pieces 
. cloth, laid on plaiſtered ſtones, and let it dry in the 
made where there is no o duft, or wires at _ 0 _y" 


e . 

88 {#3 cv: To mats the as ah hide: n 
ww. 24 Take half. a. pound of the fineſt Braſil wood you can 
find. Cut it in ſmall bits, and pound it in an iron mor- 


tar, Pat this in a new glazed pipkin; pour over it two wdqƷ 
rts of ſtrong” wine vinegar. Let this infuſe' without 


ed afiftance of any heat for three whole days. Boll it 


next for half an hour, then add one ounce of pulveriſed 
4 tho alum, and boil it again for the ſpace of three 
uarters of an hour, that the alum may the more e . 


be diſſolved, and the ſtronger the colour. 


3 1 25 the pot off the fire; and raſping the | fofrett 
gonen cuttle-fiſh bones, add this powder to it. 
pot on the fire, and fiir the contents till you, 
fee a froth aeg on the compoſition ; ; when immediately 
taking the pot off from the fire again, you cover with its 
lid, aod let it ſtand for a week. During that ſpace of 
time you 57 825 . by ab 0. ſtir this” matter four 8 
de a day. | TD 

| 5 N Hare | 
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3. Have next a glazed pan, which fill with dry ſand _ 
as hob as three fingers from the brim In this ſand put 
your pot half way in, Place all on a charcoal fire, till it 
nearly boils ; then, taking the pot off from the fire, run 
the liquor through a clean cloth. Put it in different re- 
torts, and ſet them half way in the ſand again, which, 
by this time ought to be quite cold. Replace all on the 
fire as before, and keep it there till it begins to ſimmer; 
then, taking it off from the fire, let it cool, and the Jake | 
is done: But it muſt not be uſed till twelve days after. 
Note. When the tincture is in the retorts, you may put 

in each of them half a gill of lye, made with vine branch 
aſhes — When you put the powder of cuttle-fiſh bones in 
the tincture, you mult take care it is warm — The reſi- 
due which is found at the bottom of the retorts ought 
not to be thrown Wy as it is very good to Pants in 
Water e a | | 


85 cv. 4 Foe red water, for miniature painting. 
1. Put in a new glazed pipkin one ounce of Fernam- 
Burg Braſil wood, finely raſped. Pour three pints of 
ſpring water on it, with fix drachms of fine white ifin- 
oa chopped very ſmall. Place the pot on warm aſhes, 
r three days, during 11 87 you are to keep up the 
ſame degree of heat. | 
2. When the iſfinglaſs is melted, add two ounces of 
kermes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms of bo- 
rax, well pounded. Boll this gently to the reduction of 
one half; then ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, bottle 
and ſtop it ves and ſet it in the ſan for a week before 
uſin / 
Fs This water may very properly be uſed as a waſh 
to give an agreeable bloom to pale faces, | . 


ov, The receipt $9 the fine Venetian 8 | 


_ - 1. Thke obs pound of good pearl aſhes. Put itin a large 
copper; then, pour over it fix gailons of ſpring water. 


Let the pearl aſhes ſoak thus twenty-four hours, after 
ev, who ne 1 to on ms tos: and! boil 1 it for one 
8155 50 + © + quarter 


. 
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8 lake is left in it. Take 1 it out with a box Tu. and 


— 


quarter of an hour, Then filter through a cloth jely- 
bag, and receive the filtration in a ſtone pan. 

2, If not quite clear, filter it till it is; changing the 
pan only underneath, pour What ran thick in the bag 
again. When all is new filtered and clear, put it in the 
copper again, which muſt have been previouſly _ 
and fet it on the fire to boil. When it boils, throw 
two pounds of fine ſcarlet flocks, which boil to whitensfs. 
Then filter again this lye tinged with ſcarlet colour, in 
the beforementioned jelly-bag, and preſs well the flocks, 
that there may not remain any colour in them. 

Obſerve that your bag may ſerve both for the lake and 
tincture, without being at the trouble of cleanſing it, you 
muſt not filter through it the ſecond lye in which the ſcar- 
let is. For ſhould you pour this lye from the copper, di- 
realy into it, the ſcarlet flocks would undoubtedly run 
with the lye, which would give you an infinite deal of 
trouble to get out of the bag, after the filtering of the 
tincture. And the leaſt bit of it would entirely ſpoil the 
lake. Therefore, 10 avoid all theſe inconveniencies, 
train your ſecond lye either through a cloth, or through 
"another bag by itſelf. 

3. While the tincture is lilteriog, get . copper welt : 
Cleaned, and wiped dry, Put the filtered tincture in it. 
Diſſolve, over the fire, or glazed earthen pan, half-a- 

und of Roman alum in one quart, of ſpring water. 
** hen ſtrain it quickly, and while warm, pour it in your 
tincture, keeping ſtirring all the While, and afterwards, 
Ju all the froth has quite ſubſided. Boil next, altogether 
for the ſpace of half a quarter of an hour. Then throw 
it in 3 bag that filtred your firſt lye, and receive 
tze filtration into a clean flone pan. 

4. Beſides this; boil again, in another quart of 225 
water, half a pound of Fernamburg Brat wood, cut an 
braiſed in an iron mortar. Strain it through a ach” and 
pour it, along with the above diffolation 05 


6. When nothing runs any more out of the bag, the 


ſpread 


Roman alum, _ 
8 fn the- jelly. oF and ſtir it to run all together, . 1 
frer all s run out of the bag, throw in again half = 

= inc of quite clear and pure ſpring- water. = 
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ſpread it on plaiſter flat ſlones, three fingers thick, and 
about half a foot ſquare, covered with white cloth of the 
ſame ſize. For ſhould there be no cloth on the plaiſter, 
the lake would ſtick to it. | 1 a crate | 
Note. It often happens for the firſt water which runs 
out of the bag to be muddy, and to carry ſome lake alon 
with it. But you mult continue filtering till it comes 
bright and clear. Then, tak ing off the pan from under- 
neath, and ſubſtituting. another, put that muddy liquor 
into the bag again. — Should the filtration by chance con- 
tiave to run red, as it ſometimes happens, you muſt ſtilt 
keep filtering the liquor through the bag, till it ĩs clariſied. 


CVI. Directions for colouring prints. ? 
1. All the colours which are uſed for colouring prints 

are gripded with gum water; the calcined green only ex- 

cepted, which grinds with vinegar, < | 

2. The chief of theſe colours are, fine azure, vermil- 
ion, Venetian lake, fine verditute, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries 
Juice, yellow. ochre, yellow maſſicot, white maſſicot, 
brown ochre, biſtre, or prepared ſoot, lamp-black, and 
brown red, | F TER 
3. For complexions, make a mixture of white and 
vermilion, more or leſs, according as you want. the ce 
lour. For the lips, it is a mixture of lake and vermilion, 
And the ſhades are made with white and vermilion, and 
a great deal of umber. Se 1 
4. For fair hair, join a good deal of white with very 


little umber. If a carrotty colour, take yellow ochre aft 


-brown red ; the ſhade with biſtre and lake mixed toge- 


IE ther. If light, onlymix ſome black and white and umber 


together... aha Fond 5 8 
5 Clothes are made, if linen, with white lead and a 
little blue; if ſtuffs, with White lead alone, and the 


ſmades with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture 


of black and White lead together. If a white cloth, you 
mult make a mixture of white and umber together, and 
ſhade it with a compound of umber and black. If a red 
cloth, uſe vetmilion in the lighter parts of the folds ; Jake. 
4 8 i | | an ; 


e 8 4 


SE N hades by addition of indigo. 


. 
£ 
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ayd vermilion for the clear ſhades ; the lake alone, laid 
| wot res CE RE will form the dark ſhades. | 


evi II. Direction. * ohy mixture of be. 
1. The pale yellow, for the lighis, is made with white 


; maſſicot. The chiaro aſcuro, with the maſlicot and um- 


. The dark ſhade, with umber alone. 
The orange colour is made with black lead. for the 


4 nab, ſhade with the lake. BEER . 


3. The lake is uſed very clear for the lights, in  dra- 


1 ries nd thicker for the ſhades. 
yer 5 2 


he purple i is made with blue, White, $a lake. "aa 
4 lights; blue and lake only for the clear ſhades, and 
indigo and blue for the darker ones. 
5. The pale blue is uſed for the lights, and for the 
clear ſhades a little thicker; but for the darker ſhades, 


mix the indigo and blue together. 


6. The gold like yellow is made with yellow maſſicot 
for the lights; and the clear ſhades with a mixture of 
black lead and maſſicot; the darker ſhade with lake, 


yellow ochre, and very little black lead ; and the darker 


of all, with Cologn earth and lake; | 


7. The green is of two ſorts. The firſt. biene with 


maſſicot and blue, or blue and white; and for the ſhades, 


make the bloe predomivate i in the mixture.—T he other 
is made with calcined green; and French berries juice, 


mixed and calcined green; and you may form their 


EY 


8. For trees you mix green and umber together. | 
9. The grounds are made in the ſame way; wherever 


there is any green, ay! calcined I Hand with French 
berries juice. 


no. For the 0 mix green and blue together; 
and mountains are always made with blue. 


11. The ſkies are likewiſe made with blue, but you | 


7 muſt add a little yellow to them, when it comes near the 
mountains; and to make the tranſition between that and 
the blue, mix a little lake and blue together to ſoften it. . 


12 Clouds are made with purple; if they be obſcure, 


| 7555 muſt mix lake and indigo together, © 


+4 


ſuch 1 
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13. Stones are made whit white and yellow mixed to- 
TR? and their ſhades with black. 


| IX. Dire8ians for þ painting freſco. Fe # 


Lay on the intended wall a coat of rifted ſilver ſaud, 
mixed with old ſlacked lime, pulveriſed and ſifted alſo.— 
This coat is not to be laid on the wall, but in proportion 
as you paint: therefore prepare no more at a time than 
you are ſure to paint over in one day, while freſh and 
moiſt, —The body of the wall on which you lay this coat 
muſt previouſly be pargetted with plaiſter, or mortar 
made with ſand and lime. And if the paintings are to be 
expoſed to the injuries of the weather, the maſon's Work 
muſt be made of bricks or free- ſtones very dry. 8 
2. Before you begin to paint, you mult prepare your 
deſigus in their full intended fize on paper, and chalk 
them one after another on the wall, in proportion as you 
work, and no longer than half an hour after the coat of 
| prepared river ſand has been laid_on, and well poliſhed 
with the trowel. 

3. In theſe ſorts of paintings all the compounded and 
artificial made colours, as well as moſt of the mineral 
ones, are rejected. They oſe hardly any other but 
earths, which may preſerve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the lime. And that the work may 
for ever preſerre its beauty, you maſt obſerve to employ 
them quickly, while the coat underneath is (till moiſt ; 
and never, as ſome do, touch them over after they-are 
once dry, with colours diluted in yolks of eggs, glue, or 
| 0 becauſe theſe colours always blacken, and never 

that vivacity and brilltancy thoſe have which have 
"IL laid at firſt when the ground wes moilt. In the cafe 
of paintings expoied in the air, this ſort of touching up 
is never good, and too n ſeales off in a ſhort time. 75 


| g ; ox. Dee for the PER uſe, and cempyſtion of the 5 
—_— colours employed for the above purpoſe. 
The colours made uſe of for the above paris, arg | 


* 


5 
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1. The white is made with a lime which has been 
lacked for a great while, and white marble in ſubtile 
powder, mixed in about equal quantities. Sometimes no 0 
more than a quarter part of marble duſt is required; h 
which depends entirely on the quality of the lime, od 0 
cannot be kaown but when you come to uſe it; for if 
| there be toe much marble, he white will turn black. 
2. Ochre, or brown red; is a natural earth. 
3. Yellow ochre is alſo a vatural earth, which becomes 
red if you burn it. 
4. The obſcure yellow, or yellow . which is alt 
a natural earth, and ſlimy, is to be got by the ſtreams of 
iron mines. Ic receives a fine colour from calcination. 53 
5. Naples . is a ſort of filth which gathers round da 
the mines of brimftone ; and though it be. uſed in fre/co- 
Paintings, its colour nevertheleſs, is not fo good as that 
> cape is made of earth, or yellow ochre and white mixed 
er, 
13 * The purple red is a natural earth, the produQ of 
England; and is ufed inſtead of lake. 
7. The zerverte, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na= | 
_ tural earth, which is very hard and dark, There is alſo 
- another fort of zerwerte. =” 
8. The ultramaripe, or lapis laxuli, is a hard ſtone, 
and of a very difficult preparation. This colour, of the 
manner of preparing which we ſhall give (F ix. Art. 
exxviii.) a juſt and preciſe account, ſubſiſts and keeps 
+ Iefelf fine much longer than any other colbur. It is not 
$A to be ground, but diluted only on the pallet with oil. 
| | | Ange is very dear, you may ſpare uſing it in Freſco paint- 
| ting, and fopply it by ſmalt, which anſwers the fame mW 
F] pur poſe, particularly in ſkies. 4 
1 9. Smalt is a blue colour, which hag very little ſyb- 
1 | " Nance, It is uſed in great e and 817 8 very 
ö } well the open air. 
| ic. Umber is an obſcure earth. It requires to be cal- 
eined in an iron box, if you want to ſe it finer, 
| browner, and of a better look, 4 
11, Cologn earth is a ſort of ruſty black which is apt x 
to diſcharge, and to turn red. 2 
| 1 The 
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12. The earthen black, is a black which comes from 
ermany— There is alſo another ſort of German black, 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluiſh black, like 
hat of charcoal. This fort of black is that which is uſed + 
or making printers ink. — Fbere is another ſtill, which 
s made with burnt wine-lye, | a5 Hake: 
Such are all the colours which are preferably to be ufed 


Before beginning to work, prepare your principal colours, 
nd put each by themſelves, in {mall gallipots, But it 
s . neceſſary to know, that except the purple · red, the 
rown-red, the yellow ochre, and all the blacks, (thoſe 
articularly which have paſſed through the fire) turn 
daler as the freſcu dries, 7 | 
XI. Directions for painting in oil on a wall. 
OO Tn! Metbod 1. EY PDT Ih 
You muſt, when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
pr three coats, of boiling oil, or more, if neceſſary, fo 
hat the face of the wall may remain greaſy, and can 
dak in no more; then lay another coat of ficcative co- 
ours, Which is done as follows, Grind ſome common 
hitening, or chalk, red ochre, and other ſorts of earth, 
Pretty fliff, and lay a coat of it on the wall, When this 
I very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever you 
Will, obſerving to mix a little varniſh among your co 
urs, that you may not be obliged to varniſh them 
frerwards, . 125 | | 


9 XII. Method 2. 
ould not occaſion the colours to ſcale, as it ſometimes 
ppens, on account of the oil which refills it, make a 
 EEEment with lime and marble duſt, or tiles; this lay on 
e wall with a trowel, ſmoothen it, and then give it 3 
at- of lintſeed oil with a large bruſh.— In the next 
1 ace, Prepare à compoſition of Greek pitch, maſtich, 
t d coarſe varniſh, which, boil all together in a pipkin, 
lay afterwards, firſt with a wa of then ſmoothen 
a a hot trowel, in order to ſpread it more QgupUys 


»” 


„ 
4 


n freſco-paimting, Grind and dilute them with water. - 


32a In order it may ſooner dry, and that the dam pneſs 8 : 
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When this is done, la; on the coat of ficcative colours loi 


abovementioned, then draw their ane and Paint. | as 
hy A 
V ad 


Others again make a cement, or mortar, with lime, an 
brick-duſt, and ſand. And when this is dry, make ano- the 
ther with lime, fifted brick- duſt, and ſmith's embers, co. 
or iron ſcum, all in equal quantities. Beat and incorpo- ¶ po 
rate together, with whites of eggs and lintſeed oil, and the 

it will make ſo ſtrong a cement as cannot be equalled by Waft 
any thing elſe. Its nature is ſuch, that while you are cos 
. laying it on, you muſt not ſtop and leave it till you have {pit 
finiſhed, otherwiſe it will afſuredly. crack in every one of ¶ pa 
thoſe places where you reſumed your work. Therefore Wpa 
go on without interruption, till the whole wall is entirely the 
covered with it, and totally poliſhed;—And when diy, 
lay the abovementioned coat of ficcatiye Ours, and WP, 
1 according to the other N 8 1580 We 21 


CXxIV. Diredion for painting in eil on ate 


| hay firſt one coat of ſize on the wood; then another| * 
TS of whitening diluted with fize; then another _ of 


boiling oil, as mentioned in the above Art. exi. When g 
this laſt is 5 OF you draw. your defign, and | 
ues as uſual. A ' 
= VET 1 CXV. Dire&ions os alan in vil on andy; rn 
ee A fine and ſmooth tick or cloth, which nail f 
| 4. on a frame. Paſs over it firſt a coat of ſize, and when 


5 dry, rub it over with a pounce ſtone to eat off all the 
| knobs and knots. The ſize which you put firſt on the MP? 
cloth is intended to lay down all the threads, and fill n 
up all the ſmall <p that the mona hes USE - ph a 
ap > e 8 
11-2. When the cloth is thy, lay on a coat of gmple . 
| citbue; which may not deſtroy the others; for example, A 0 
brown red, which is a ovatural earth, full of ſubſtance, 
and laſting, ' You may mix it, if you like, with ua little 
1 lead, it will * the ſooner.— To e 12 * 'Þ 
| : our 


— 


F 
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urs Iour, they uſe nut, or lintſeed oil; and in order to lay it 
as thin as it is poſſible, they uſe a large knife made on 


„„ | | i 
3. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again 
| with the pounce flone, to render it ſmoother. Then lay 
ne, another coat of white lead and charcoal black, to render 
10- the ground greyiſh, In this as well as in the preceding 
rs, ¶ coats, you muſt take care to put as little colour as you 


20- ¶ poſſibly can, to prevent the cloth from cracking, and for 


nd the better preſervation of the colours which are to be laid 


by Wafterwards in painting. For it is proper to obſerve, that 
are could there be no ground at all laid on the canvaſs of a 
ve ¶ picture, previous to the painting of it, and ſhould one 
of ¶ paint directly on the bare cloth, without any other pre- 


Ire pararation at all, the colours would appear much more to 
heir advantage, and preſerve their brig htneſs much longer. 


A proof of this aſſertion may be found in the practice of 


little contributed to render their pieces more lively and 
bright, becauſe the ground in water-colour draws and ſoaks 


c WE be oil off the colours, which muſt render them much finer, 
# ince the greateſt cauſe of their dalneſs ariſes from nothing 


but the oil with which. they are diluted. | 
4. They therefore, who wiſh to ſee their works keep 
bright and lively, uſe as little oil as poſſible, and keep 


amongſt them, which indeed vaporiſes very. ſoon, but 


orking. | 


Reeds be hurt, as there are many which adulterate, and 
herwiſe corrupt the others, and ſpoil the vivacity of 
Meir teint. Therefore we cannot recommend too much 
be cautious and clean in employing them, taking care 


17 1 * 


Paul Veroneſe, and Titian, who uſed to impreg nate their 
anvaſs with water colours only, and paint afterwards in 
Pil over that ground. This cuſtom of tbeirs has not a 


heir colours more ſtiff, mixing a little oil of ſpike 
bills in rendering them more fluid and tractable in 


5. Another cauſe of the colours not keeping a long 
phile their beauty, is when they are too much tormented 
dn the pallet, as it often happens that painters confuſe 
hem in working, Whenever this is the caſe, they muſt 


lay them as diſtinct and ſeparate as poſſible, each by 
„F ũ oa 508 | ._ themſelves, 


tioned we ſhall content ourſelves with making only the 
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poſſible, try to uſe them ſeparately by themſelves, Nay, 
when there is an occaſion of giving more ſtrength to ſome 


_ ſeveral times the carnations, which in terms of art 1 
canvaſs, in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
| vails of ' grounding the canvaſs with oil colours, Butſ 


only thoſe colours and oils are good. The lead which 


bon deſtroys their brightneſs and beauty. 


1. Though all the different ſorts of colours which an 
uſed in painting in oil are not fit for that called fre/cf 
yet it is true, however, that (except lime and marbleſ 
duſt, Which indeed cannot ſtrictly be called colours) ever} 


white exiſts in painting, and is in poſitive uſe, it ba 


rect a little, when you grind it on the ſtone. 1 


themſelves, on the pallet, without mixing them too 
much with the bruſh or pencil. Never mingle together 
thoſe colours which are enemies to each other, as all the 
blacks are, particularly che lamp-black; bat as much as 


parts of a picture, ſtay till it is dry before you touch it up 
again, if thoſe colours are obnoxious to the others with 
Which you are todo it. There he ſhows his judgment in 
Pointing, who 1s not precipitate in laying his colours on 
is pictures, but lays them thick enough, and covers at 


Called empater. | | 


6. As to what concerns the firſt laying of grounds ouff 


praftifed, becauſe they may ſcale, and cannot be rolled} 
without ſome difficulty, For this reaſon, the cuſtom pre. 


when the canvaſs is good and very fine, the leſs eolout 
you can lay on for that purpoſe, the better. Take car! 


fome painters ufe to help their colours to dry the ſooner 


CXVI. Which colours are uſed for the above purpoſe. 7 


one of thoſe uſed in e are good in oil. Therefore | 
without entering into a repetition of thoſe already men} 


following addition to them. 


— 


2. White lead; is made with lead which you bur; 


flakes, which are of a very fine white. Though thi 


bl "Bi 


Iways, however, a very bad quality, which the oil cory, iſ 
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3. Ceruſe, or flake white; is a fort of ruſt gathered 
from lead, but of a coarſer nature than the other. 

4. Maſficor ; there are two forts of this colour. The 
one is yellow, and the other is white. It is made with 
calcined lead. 

5. Orpine, otherwiſe aoripigment. Is uſed calcined 
and non- calcined. To calcine it, they put it in an iron 
box, or in a pot well topped. But few either calcine it, 
or even uſe it at all, as the fumes are mortal, and it is 
very dangerous to uſe it. 

6. Black lead comes from lead mines. They make 

very little uſe of it, becauſe it is a bad colour of itſelf, 
beſides that it is a great enemy to the others. a 
7. Cinnabar, or vermilion is drawn from the mines 
_ Where they gather quickſilver. As it is a mineral, it is 
the rea ſon why it does not reſiſt the impreſſion of the air, 
nor the injuries of the weather. 
0 Lake, This colour, which is an artigen od 
one, is compoſed with cochineal, or with ſearlet flocks; 
or again, Brafil wood, and ſome other forts of woods. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of lake made. It does not ſtand. 
the weather, 

9. Blue verditure and green verditure i is very ſeldom 
wide in any other works but landſcapes. 

o. Indigo. This colour is generally ofed for making | 
Ries, or draperies; when properly uſed, it keeps its 
beavty a great while. You muſk not mix it with too 
great a quantity of oil, but lay it a little thick and dark, 
becaoſe it diſcharges very much, They uſe it with great 
ſucceſs diloted with gum-water. It is à good colour for 
the compoſition of greens, 

11, Brown- pink, otherwiſe called /fil-de- grain. This 
colour is drawn from what is called French W 
they ſoak and boil, then mix che reſult with vine- wood 
aſhes, of calcined white chalk, to give it a proper con- 
ſiſtence. When this is done, it muſt be ſtrained- 2 
a very fine cloth. 


12. Lamp. black. This is a bad colour, but handy to 


KH paint black draperies, ' 


13. Ivory black. Tbis black is made indifferently 
| with common "boney,, as well as ivory burnt. /ppeiler 
_ | | diſcovered 


144 
diſcovered this ſort of black, if we believe Pliny Book 
- xxxv. Chap. v. | 
14. Verdigreaſe is the moſt pernicious. of all the co- 
_ Jours, and capable to ruin a Whole picture, if there 
were never ſo little in the colour with which the canvaſs 
is fürſt impregnated. It is however of a very agreeable 
look. They ſometimes calcine it to prevent its malignant 
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effect; but it is as dangerous to uſe it that way as orpine ; 
and it is an undoubted truth that, however well prepared 


it may be, it muſt be. employed alone by -itſelf, for it 


would ſpoil all the colours with which it may be mixed. 


It dries\very much, and for that purpoſe they mix a little. 
of it with the blacks, which can never Gas without lome 


afiiftance. 
VM. B. You muſt be very bl never to . for es 


| colours, the pencils with which you ſhall have laid any 
: verdigreaſe. | 


:15. There/are again ſome other ſorts of compound ec co- 


ö Tours, which are never uſed but 1 in oil. 


: "NY 


CXVII. Which ol are Sed i in painting. 
1. The beſt oils which are uſed in painting are thoſe of 


nut and lintſeed. To render the colours more fluid, and 


ſpread more eaſily under the pencil, they uſe alſo oil of 
ſpike. This oil abſorbs itſelf in the canvaſs, and leaves 


the colours without any gloſs, It is made with the flow- 


ee.rs of a plant called Spikenard or Lavender Spike. 3 
| SI 2. There is another oil drawn from Melezian-rofin, 
- 3} . rs; Ne. wherefore it is called Oil of Turpentine. This 
. dil is very good for touching up pictures; but it is 


chiefly good, for mixing with ultramarine, and the different 


forts of {malts, becauſe it ſerves to make them ſpread with 


more facility, and evaporates almoſt immediately. When 


you make uſe of this oil, the leſs there is of any other 
dil in the colour the better, as they all ſerve only to 


= make i it turn yellow. 


3. There are other oils again which en 


; fictative oils, becauſe they | ſerve to dry up the others 


the ſooner. Theſe are many in number and ſpecies. 


litharge 


[ 


NN fort is nothing but the oil of 010 boiled with gold ? 


. 


ö neharge and a whole onion peeled, which is taken off 


made with azure in powder, or ſmalt, boiled in oil of 
nut. When the whole has boiled, you muſt let it ſettle, 


cxv HL. T6 take off inflantly 1 frem a print, or a picture. 


the other fide to take it up, you will have a very fine copy 
of whatever you ſhall have laid it upon. | 75 


While you grind it, put in four ounces of pearl aſhes 
to every one pound of ſaffron. Incorporate them well, 


bag, and lay under it what you want to dye. — The ſtuff 


| better. 


i their ſtead; lemon juice. Boil the whole id an earthen - 
pot, well glazed and well ſtopped, till, the ſpirit of wine, , 
or lemon juice, has charged itſelf with all the colour of 
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, 


after boiling ; this onion ſerving only to exficcate the 
greaſy parts of the oil, and to clarify it. Another ſort is 


and then ſkim off the top. It is fitteſt for diluting the 
white, and ſuch of the other colours as you want to pre- 
ferve pureſt and neateſt. 116 


Make a water of ſoap and alum, with which wet a 
cloth or a paper; lay either on a Jus or picture, and ' 
paſs it once under the rolling-preſs ; then going round 


o ö CXIX . Direfions for making the Spaniſh carmadien..... 
Take baſtard ſaffron ;| waſh, dry, and grind it well. 


both together, and throw it into a double cloth jelly- bag. 
Then ſet half a pint of Spaniſh lemon juice on the fire, 
and when juſt lukewarm, pour it on the ſaffron in the 


which is to be dyed ought pre viouſly to have been boiled 
in alum- water, then rinſed and wiped between two 
cloths, as a preparatory proceſs to make it take the dye 


| f xx. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge. „ | 
Vermilion, -carefully laid on a ſheet of paper, from. 


Which, by means of wetting the tip of your finger win 


your ſpittle, then take it off, at will, and raub your |} 
- Cheeks, lips, &c. The methbd of making it is as follows. * 
1. Take good ſcarlet flocks and ſpirir of wine, or ia 


che ſcarlet flocks. Syraits this dye through à cloth, a 


. oy : 
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ring it hard to expreſs well all the colour out. Boil it 
afterwards with a little arabic water, till the colour 
becomes very deep. 
2. On half a pound of fracles flocks you muſt put four 
© ounces of ſpitit of wine, and a ſufficient quantity of water, 
10 ſoak well the flocks. Then in the colour you extract 
From it, put the bulk of a filbert of gum arabic, and 
and boil the whole in a filver poringer. When this is 
ready, as we ſaid before; proceed as follows, 
3. Steep ſome cotton in the colour, and wet ſome 
ſheers of paper with it; then let them dry in the ſhade. 
Repeat this wetting, drying of the ſame ſheets over again, 
many times, till you oe oy are Charged with "Ee to 


DI UTI. 


— 


1 


0 XXI. A fine lake, make with gelte 


fy Boil and ſkim well, ſixteen pounds of chamber-lye ; ; 
then put in one pound of fine ſnell-lac, with five ounces 
of roch alum, in powder. Boil all together, till you fee 
the chamber-]ye is well charged with the colour, which 
vou may eafily know-by ſteeping a bit of white rag in it; 
then take it cut again to ſee whether or not the colour 
pleaſe you; and if it do not, let 5 boil longer, repeating 
Lag _ trial, till you are perfectly ſatisfied. 
2. Throw now the liquor in a Lee bag; and with⸗ | 
obe ſuffering What runs into the pan under to ſettle, repour 
11 into the bag ſo many times, till the liquor runs at laſt 
"quite. clear, and not tinged. Then with a wooden ſpa- 
ale, take off the lake, which is in form of curd ; form 
Fe al into ſmall cakes, or balls, and dry "OO 1 in 2 ade on 
new ler; 5. hg keep them for uſe. | | 


XXII. DineBions to make 85; BS or 3 


. Pot mercury (or quickfilyer) in a glazed diſh, 
Set it on a ſand-bath, and let it be well ſurrounded with 
the ſand every way. Pour ſome melted brim ſtone over it; 
and with an iron ſpatula, keep conſtantly ſtirring, all 
. the; whole; is converted into a black powder. ö 

2. With this powder, fill the. uarter part of a retort 
with A. we and wide "On Place it firſt on 2 fire of 
. | cinders. 


— 


1 4 
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einders. Then increaſe the fire by degrees, and continue 
it for ten hours; after which make a blaſting one for 
twelve hours. | | | „ | 
3. Obſervations. —By the firſt fire, there will ariſe a 
black fume. —By the ſecond, a yellow,— And by the laſt 
a red; which ſignifies the perfect accompliſhment of the 
einnabar.— As ſoon as this is the caſe, let the veſlel cool, 
and you will find in the receiver, and in the neck of the 
retort, a very fine cinnabar, | 
VN. B. Many inftead of a glaſs retort, uſe earthen, or 
fone, which all equally bear the fire. Make a ſlow fire, 
for about half an hour, then increaſe it till the red fames 
ariſe. Both methods anſwer the ſame purpoſe. : 


| CXXIII. Another method of making cinnabar. 

1. Melt brimſtone in a pipkin over a ſlow fire, then 
take it out, and with one hand ſqueeze a knot of mercury 
between your fingers through a cloth into the melted ſul- 
phur; and with the other, ſtir well till the lump is become 
quite cold and black. - | 1 TRE Ek 

2. Put this into a ſubtile powder, with which having 
filled the fourth part of a very long retort, lute it well, 
and very exactly, with a good lute. Place it next with- 
out a receiver, for two or three hours, on a very mild fire; 
then introduce into the retort a long funnel which will 
reach to the bottom of the retort, through that funnel 
paſs à long ſpatula, which touching alſo the bottom of 
the retort, ſhould come out of the funnel five or fix inches. 
In the middle of the ſpatula let there be a bung of lute 
round it, well dried, which will top ſo well the retort as 
to prevent it from breathing any air. When all this 
is done, puſh on the fire to a pretty ſmart degree, ane 
keep it ſo for ſive hours. 35 14 „ 
38. At the end of this term, draw out the ſpatula, and 
_ ntioduce, through the ſame way that it came out, | two 
ſpoon fuls, or thereabouts of your prepared powder of 
brimſtone and . quick filver, with which you intend to 
make cinnabar, which for that purpoſe, have kept warm 
In a veſſel by the corner of the fire, that it may not ccol 

he retort in going in, and thereby retard the operation. 
| 8 G2. i Continue 
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4. Continue fo to do, adding every hour new matter, 
by means of the drawing. out the ſpatula to introduce the 
new powder, and replacing it quickly, till you have in- 
ercaſed your lump of cinnabir to the quantity of one hun- 
dred weight. — The ſpatula's uſe in the neck of the retort 
is to prevent its filling itſelf up by the ſublimation of the 
matter, which would occaſion two evils, that of breaking. 
of the retort, and of preventing the introduction of ne- 
powder to inereaſe the lump of cinnabar. So that at the 
ſame time it keeps a free paſſage into the retort, it never- 
'theleſs ſte ps it too, by means of the ball of lute which is 
round it. — But in the laſt place, in order there ſhould te- 
main no vacancy in the middle of the cinnabar-lump, take 
off the ſpatula for the laſt time, and inje& freſh powder; 
then, without reintroducing the ſpatula, ſtop the retort 
with a lump of lute only. —Thus the longer you keep the 
fire up, the harder and redder the lump of cinnabar 
Wc , 
5. Obſervations.— This cinnabar is the very ſame 
_ which empyrics uſe in fumigation, along with aloes 
wood, myrrh and other aromatics, to excite the mouth, 
or belly, flux, which they reiterate two or three times, 
or till that flux is abundant enough to procure the cure of 
the venereal diforder — It is the ſame alſo which painters 
make uſe of; and which enters into the compoſition of 
| ig wir. © ))ͤ 88 
Some alchymiſts maintain, they can with the natural 
dor f&itious cinnabar we have juſt mentioned reſolve irre- 
| ucibly either gold or filver ; becauſe they are of opinion, 
that theſe metals have ſprung from it in the entrails of the 
earth. But it is proper to tell them here, that they would 
not perhaps commit ſo groſs an error, if they attempted 
this proceſs with the cinnabar, which the philoſopher 
- endeavours to draw from quick gold and filver, and 
which are known to him alone. To which reflection I 
Mall add, that he to whom quick gold and'filver are 
known can do with them alſo every thing as with the 
metals; but as the old ſaying is, Nor licet omnibus adire 
COT % 
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jt pretty fluid. Put this into a glaſs matraſs, and bury it 


turn, and remain white at/chat rower!” 


wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniac ſalt in powder, one 


Jug; © 4... Oni as 


ti 
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cxxix 425 axure as 11 fine 47, and which looks fail. to, | 


ultramarine. 

Grind well together into powder three ounces of ams 
moniac ſalt, and ſix of verdigreaſe. Then wet it in con- 
' tinuing to grind it with oil of tartar, till you have made 


five days in hot dung. At the end of that term you will 
"find your compoſition turned into a fine azure. 


 CXXV. The ins as practiſed 4 Germany. 


1. Difſtil in an alembic, one pound of vitriol, half a 
pound of nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar. Ia this 
water put tinſel or copper; they will diſſolbve. When the 
diſſolution ſhall be priced, add a ſufficient quantity of 
calcined pewter to render your liquid quite milk white. 
Let the Whole reſt for three days, and then you will have 
a middling ure. 

2. The liquor which tilts from the viteldl, cinuadite. 
ey nitre, has the power 10 diſſolve any ſort of metal 
whatever. — It has again this additional virtue, that if yon 
rab the forehead of a horſe with it,” the hair will inſtantly 0 


5 0 XXVI. "bs very fue azure. | 
| Diflolve in one pound of the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled 


of copper filings, and one pound of the whiteſt egg-ſhell 
calx. Put this compoſition i into a Copper veſſel well ſtop- 
ped, that nothing can poſlibly exhale from it. Place 
this for one month in hot horſe dung, and at the end of 
that term 790 will 1 a very fine azure. 


Take vitriol calcined to redneſs, one part: faldbus % . 
vum, two; and quickſilver, three. Mix well all into 
one powder, which put into a glaſs retort, and bury it 
over in hot horſe dung for forty days; after which term 
the compoſition will be turned into a very uw azure. 


1 1 IX. : 


2 . 
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$ IX. Preparation ꝙ the lapis lazuli 10 make 


ultramar ine. 


CXXVII. ½. Tue general manipulation of the wohole gro- 
ceſs: each fingle part of which ſball be treated of in par- 
ticular afterwards. _ : ; | y 
1. Take one pound, or whatever quantity you pleaſe, 


e 


of Japis Jazuli. Let your tones be well choſen, and of 


that fort which are fireaky with gold. Try their quality 
whether good or bad, which is done thus, Break one bit 
of it, ſet it on red-hot coals, and blow as hard as you can 
for an hour, then take it off and let it cool. If in touch- 
ing it, it drop like mold or duſt, it is a fign it is not 
worth any thing; bat if it remains. hard and preſerves its 


[| cvlour, it is good. When you have thus made yourſelf 


ſute of the quality of the ſtone, break it all in ſmall knobs, 
put them in à crucible on a melting fire, which by 
ſtrength of bellows you puſh on for an hour and a quar- 
ter. Then throw them into the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled 
wine vinegar. When they are thus extinguiſhed, take 
them out to dry, and prepare the following water 
2. Boll a little raw white honey with two pints of wa- 
ter in a glazed pipkin. Skim it ſo long as there comes 
any ſcum on it; then take it off to cool; and, when 
cold, diſſolve in it the bigneſs of a nut of the beſt dra- 
5 gon? blood reduced into a fubtile powder. Run this 
_ Giffolution through a white cloth into a glazed earthen 
pot. Obſerve to make your water (with that dragon's 
pied) neither too red, nor too clear, bot to kee p a juſt 
medium between both, that the azure may take a finer 
hue.—With this liquor grind, for the ſpace of an hour 
and a half, the abovementioned Iapis lazuli, then gather 


xv into a large glazed veſſel, let it dry in the ſhade, but 


guard off the ſun, otherwiſe it will undoubtedly looſe its 
colour. When it is perfectly dry, grind it a new into a 
very fine powder, then pack and keep it tied very cloſely 
in fine white linen. Then proceed to the following paſte. 
3. Take two ounces of the beſt white roſin, an equal 
quantity of Greek pitch, and the ſame quantity again of 
* 535 12 maſtich, 


4 - 


— 
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 maſtich, lintſed oil, turpentine, and virgin wax. Pow- 
der what is powderable; and cut-ſmall what is not. Put 
all into a new glazed pipkin, and boil it to perfection; 
which you know by letting a drop fall into cold water 
and taking it out with your fingers. For if it do not ſtick - 
to your fingers, it is done to perfection, and if it do, it ws 
not.—When, therefore, it is done to perfection, run It 
quite hot through a ſheer cloth into a pan of cold Water, 
wherein leave it till perfe&t)y hard: then.take it out aud 
let it dry. When you want to incorporate it with be 
powder, proceed as follows. 
4. Cut this paite into ſmall bits, and . it to melt 
over the fire in a well tinned ſaucepan. When the con- 
"tents come to make a noiſe, throw in two ounces of oil 
of bitter almonds, and let it boil for about ten minutes. 
In the mean while have your lapi, laxuli powder ready in 
| ; a veſſel, then pour over it gently, and little at a time, 
what is boiling in the pipkin, obſerving to ſtir carefully 
while you pour, in order to incorporate well this liquid 
with the powder, which being done let the Whole cool. 
Then, having rubbed your hands with oil of olive, take 
this compoſition and work it well in order to-incorporate | 
all perfectly: and, after having given it the form of a 'S 
loaf, put it in a glazed veſſel to Reep it for uſ. 
3. When you want to draw the azure from it (which 
mat not be leſs than twelve days after this laſt operation, 
and it has laid in this glazed. veſſe]) begin firſt by making 
a2 a ſtrong lye with vine wood aſhes, which you firain 
through a flannel bag, to get it very clear. Then, put- 
ting it. in a copper boiler, on the fire, till it, is ſo hot as 
not to be able to keep the hand in without ſcalding, you 
pour ſome of it on what quantity of the above paſte. you 
— — to extract the azure from, and ſtir it gently tilhiit 
gins to come out. When, by thus ſtirring your paſte 
in this lye this laſt is become well charged with the colour, 
decant it out with another glazed: veſſel, of Which ſorts 
of veſſels you muſt have a good proviſion: ready. Then 
r ogain ſome more warm lye on your paſte, and work 
it the ſame as before, till this new jye ſeems ſufficiently 
charged with taint, and decant it out again into another 
well glazed veſſel. Pour 1 warm lye again on your 


4 1 — Pate 


* 
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\. paſte, and. proceed as before, continuing ſo to do till the 
paſte gives no more taint te the lye. 


6. Obſerve, that when the lapis is good, you loſe but 
four ounces of it out of one- pound, and that you extract 
twelve ounces of azure in the following proportion. Five 
'- Ounces of very fine ultramarine, by the firſt waſhes; four 
middling, out of the ſecond waſhes; and three baſe ones, 
by the laſt waſhes. Each of theſe three different qualities 
maſt be kept ſeparately, and waſhed in ſeveral clear lyes, 
by changing them from veſſel to veſſel ſeveral times with 
_new lye each time. And when they ſeem to you very 
| © bright, put them a-drying in a ſhade, but not in the ſun, 
in a room perfectly free from duſt. „„ VT ny 
7. When it has been thus perfectly dried, take a glaſs 
ot brandy, in which you have put a-ſoaking a little Bra- 
| Hl wood, and aſperge the ultramarine with that tinged. 
brandy, ſtir it, and let it dry; renew the aſperſion for 
two or three days, till the azure participates a little of 
this taint. And, when it is well dried, for the laſt time, 
vob will find it to be of a moſt beautiful hne. Then put 
it in ſmall leather bags, and keep them well tied. 


* 


* 


XXIX. 2d. Directions to be obſerved in the proceſs of pre- 
pauaring the firong cement, in which the lapis lazuli is ro 
be incorporated, to draw afterwards the azure from it, 
1. Take firſt, clear and neat Venetian turpentine, four 
dodounces; fine white roſin, fix; fine Greek pitch, as much; 
 Jclear and pure maſtich, three; fine ſhining ' white wax, 
ad equal quantity; purified lintſeed oil, one and a half. 
Then have a well glazed pipkin, quite new; put in it 
| ae turpentine, and ſet it on a ſmall and mild char- 
deoal fire. Stir it with a wooden ſpatula, like that of 
gapotbeearies, till it is well liquified ; introduce, next, the 
_ *gofinito it, by little and little at a time, and incorporate 
zit well; when this is done, add the Greek pitch to it, in 
the ſame manner, then the maſtich in powder at three or 
four times, then the wax cut very ſmall, alſo by degrees, 
and ſtir well till the whole is perfectly incorporated toge- 
ther. Above all, take care to do this with a flow fire, 
otherwiſe theſe matters will undoubtedly burn, as they 
axe of an inflammable nature. At laſt, put the * 
TW e =” oil, 


— 
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dil, and ſet the pot on the fire, and let the compoſition. | 
ſimmer till the cement is quite done, hich you know 
by the following experiment. 

2. Turn the ſpatula all round the pot in the compoſi- | 

5 tion, then raiſing it out, let a drop or two fall into a pan 
of cold water. If che drop ſpread on the water, the com- 
poſition is not done, therefore you muſt let it mmer 

+ 5 onger on the fire. If on the ſecond trial the drop keep 

in one lump, the matter is done. | 
When the cement has acquired a tolerable degree of 
cabinets in the water, take it out in a lump; and, with 
your hands imbibed with lintſeed oil, prepared and puri- | 
fied, as hereafter directed for fear it ſhould ſtick to them, 
work it ſo well that there ſhall remain no more water about 
it. When this is performed, the cement is perfectly com- 
pleted; and, to preſerve it, keep it perpetually in cold 
water. Therefore, in ſummer, you muſt change that 
water every day, and with ſuch precautions you may pre- 
ſerve it 9797 or ten youre ph good for ſtrong e cement. 


1 * Fg 


xxx. Anolber cement, of a /o ofter nature. 5 


1 Take fine Venice torpentine, four ounces; fine 
White roſin, fix; Greek pitch, as much; fine wax, one 
and lintſeed oil, three parts of an ounce. Prepaie, this 
cement after the ſame way as the other: and obſerve 
carefully in the coop of it the ſame order and circum- | 
ſtances. 2; 
2. Obſerve, hooves; that this fort of cement is bre 
done than the firit, and that it will ſooner return you the 
s zure than the firſt, which is harder, will do. But neg- 

le& not if you intend to work the lapis lazuli with both 
theſe cements, you muſt begin with the ſoft firſt. And. 
0 you are not to be kept ignorant, that if your lapis lazuli 
not of the beſt fort (which is the gold ſtreaked fort) you 
muſt guard well from giving it the two cements. In the 
art of preparing and giving the cement or cements, con- 
_ fiſts entirely that of making the ultramarine azure; in 
that point lies all your gain or youp loſs. | Therefore rake 
great care to 25 it well. 1 
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oxxxl. Dire@ions to prepare and PORTS the litſeed oil for ; 


the azure. 


| 1. Take whatever quantity you will of fine lintſeed oil, 
of a fine ſaffron or gold colour. Put it in a glaſs, or bul- 
lock's horn, perforated. at the ſmall end, Pour over this 
oil ſome cold water, and ſtir it well with a ſtick, to mix 
it well, then let it ſettle. When the oil and the water 
are divided, open the little hole which is at the bottom 
of the horn, and let the water out. Put ſome freſh water 
and repeating the ſame proceſs {even or eight times, * 
the water runs off as clear as you firſt put it in. 
2. Thus your oil ſhall be perfectly purified ; and in 
F that ſtate you mer keep it in a well oped glaſs bottle N 
for uſe, {+ 
3. The oil of bitter arid may abſolutely ſupply the 
want of this; but beſides its being dearer, it is. not. near | 
; — cod for the purpoſe. 8 
| © «Note. That whenever we ſhall ſpeak of all we . always | 
| mean lintſeed oil thus e and purified, 0 
| 


Fr 5 |  CXXXML. The he to os the 1 3 


| 1. Take eight or ten handfuls of pearl aſhes, made 
= wth vine wood aſhes. Put this into a box perforated at 
| the bottom, and large enough to hold a couple of pailfuls 
of water. Place this baſket and ſer it ſo that the water 
_—_— gaunot run out of it without carrying the aſhes along with 
i . Stop the hole on the outſide, before putting the aſhes 
1 12 and preſs theſe down very hard, then pour, by 
| a 40 ecs, a pailful of warm water over tbeſe aſnes. When 
eſe are ſettled again, unſtop the hole, and put a bung, 
made of an old liſt of white cloth, through which you will 
make it run drop by drop into a pan. Repeat this diſtil- 
lation again by putting this fame lye into another perfo- 
rated box, without any aſhes, and ſtop it with another. 
bung of oe ſame kind as the firſt, ſo that you. may get 
'your lye ſine and clear; and put it to keep in a well 
'glazed veſſel, carefully covered, for fear of the duſt. 
2: Now pour another ſimilar quantity of warm water 


i . on the ſame * as "Ps FEI end with this 
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ſecond water as with the firſt, and keep theſe two ſorts of | 
bane for ule. 

Repeat again the ſame operation, by pouring a 
third pailful of water on the ſame aſhes 3 and proceeding 
jn every reſpe& as with the two former, you will be pos- 

ſeſſed of three ſorts of lye of three different degrees -of 
ſtrength. 

41. Theſe various ſorts of lyes ſerve to waſh the cement 
or paſte, in order to draw the azure out, after the method 
hereafter preſcribed. And, when you want to proceed | 

to work, take of theſe three different ſorts of lye, and mix 

them ſo as to give them the due degree of ſtrength accord- 


üng as you think requiſite, 


Sin aber fire of ho fu the ae 
There is another ſort of lye which can be made to 


cleanſe the cement of its unctuoſity and greaſe, neuen 3 


they prepare in the following manner. | 
1. Take whatever quantity of calcined; tartar you like. | 
- Boll it for the ſpace off a quarter of an hour, in clear was 
ter. Then let it ſettle, and decant it into a wt bottle, 
| ſtop it well, and keep it for, uſe. ien 
2. It is fit for taking the greaſe off the cement when too 
unctuous. Likewiſe to waſh the ultramarine with, and 
thereby heighten its colour. | | 
2. Fhis lye has alſo another particular quality, which 
is that of curing the mange, the itch, and other cutaneous _ 
diſorders, by waſhing with it. 15 purikes __ . __ 


kin prodigioully; 


CXXXIV. Directions for the choice of the Wy in which 
' the moſt impure ultramarine is to be waſhed, in order 0. ve 
55 mixed afterwards with the other agure. 
1. The veſſel, if it be an earthen veſſel, it ould be 
well hardened in the baking, and finely glazed in the | 
inſide, or, if, of braſs, or copper, it ſhould be of a perfe& 
poliſh all round, and at the bottom, in the inſide. 
2. It muſt be perforated by the ſide with three holes, 


g to ome of three an one toward the middle part, the 
| G6 | | Ws | 
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Other lower, and the third at two fingers breadth from ? 


. the bottom. N | | 1 3 i * 
3. Though the azure matter which is at the bottom 


of the veſſel appear not to you to be ſuch, let it reſt eight 


or ten days, and you will be convinced of the contrary. 


When you plainly perceive ſomewhat of azure at the bot- 
tom of the water, decant it out as gently as poſlible ; take 
. vutithat azure,” waſh it with clean water, and you will 


find ĩt as good as the reſ. 1 0 
Cx x XV. Ol er vation: for diſcerning the good or bad qua» 
Lies off the lapis lazuli, from. Ar you gntend to 
% y ena el 
Trial. Wet firſt the /apis laxuli with common water, 
and wrap it up in a piece of fine white cloth or ſerge. It 


will thereby become of a fine luſtre, and purple colour, 


very agreeable to the fight. _ 


2d Trial. If you want to know whether or not it be fine, ; 


let it on N charcoals, and blow them continually 
e. Then take it off from the fire, If, 


for a good while. 
being cold, it has not loſt much of its colour, it is fine: 
but if it has loſt none of its colour, none can be finer, 


34 Trial. For the third experiment, put the /apis a 
reddening on an iron plate over the fire; then arg, 
it in the beſt double-diftilled white wine vinegar. If by 


- _ this trial it acquire more colour, it is too fine; if it only 
-  Keeprits own without any alteration, it is good and ſuch as 
you can with to have it.— The lapis, which on that trial, 

22 more colour, may be worth between thirty and 
forty ſhillings an ounce. But that which keeps its own 


natural-colour after trials, is really ſcarce. As to that 


and common ultramarine with it. 


Ab Trial. When you buy it ready reduced into pows | 1 
der, in order to know whether or not it be pure, and 
without any mixture. It is this. —Put ſome of this pow- 


der into a T i crucible; ſet it on a ſtrong fire to 
make it red hot, then take off the crucible. If it be ena- 


3 


p * 


For the lapi. which is of a ſuperior degree of ſineneſs, ac- 
Auires, inſtead of lofing colour, when put to this trial. 


4 


Which loſes the colour, you can make but very middling 


Me 
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mel, you will find it melted, but if it be true pulveriſed 
lapis, it will remain ftill a powder. If there be only a 
mixture of enamel with the pulveriſed lapis, that enamel, 
in melting, will gather up all the lapis powder, and when 
cold you will find it in a little cake at the bottom of the 
crucible, —This deception is very common among colour- 
MSKErs.:. : 15 I 165 
_ ._ Remarks. The three different azures, which, by means 
of the cements abovementioned, you will get-from the 
lapis, will amount altogether to fifteen ounces for each 
pound of /apis; that is to ſay, ten ounces of ſuperſine 
ultramarine, which will ſell for twelve or thirteen ducats 
an ounce ; three ounces of medium, which will ſell for 
between three or four half crowns,-and two ounces of the 
common baſe ſort, which will ſell for one half crown. 
This laſt is little regarded, and is called aſhy ; but how- 
ever, it will pay you for the-expence of the cement, 
therefore you will eaſily be able to judge of the clear pro- 
fit you can make out of it.— If you employ that ſort- of | 
lapis which loſes all its colour with the trial of the fire 
and vinegar, you will neither. get ſo fine ultramarine 
from it, nor ſo much in quantity, as you can from the 
other. And; if, as will be mentioned. hereafter, you 
attempt to refine it, it will loſe a great deal of its weight. 


CXXXVI. The method of ealtining and preparing the lapis 
lazuli, in order to grind it afterwards, — _ 1 
1. Take that fort of lapis lazuli which is ſtreaked wiingn 
gold veins, and which has undergone the abovementioned k 
trials. Break it in ſmall bits no larger than à filbert. 1 
Waſli them in warm water, then ſet them on the fire in | 
_ a crucible till red hot. When thus reddened, take them -j 
out one by one, and extinguiſh them in double diſtilled i 
White wine vinegar, which ſhall have been previouſly run | 
through a hat three or four times. When thus extin- | 
guiſhed, take them all out again from the vinegar, and 
caleine them anew, then extinguiſh them again as before. 
Repeat this operation ſix or ſeven times, that they may [ 
more eaſily ſubmit to the peſtle in the -mortar, and not _ 
MCT: 5, „ . 


9 


i 


. 


: it | 
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21. As for the lapis which loſes its colour oy the fire, 
ws muſt diſpenſe with the calcining of it, for as it would 

| loſe it more and more, you would at laſt loſe both your 
trouble and your money. 

3. Therefore, put either that which is calcined, or 
that which 5 is not, in a bronze mortar, covered over, and 
- pound it well. Sift it through the filk fieve, covered 
alſo with its lid, that the — ſubtile part of og 9 
mould not evaporate, as it is the beſt, 2 


CXXXVI I. Direction: for nebiag the ** fit to grind the 
lllapis with, in order to make the uliramarine. 

1. Take three half pints of rain water, after having 
run through a hat three or four times. Pat into a new 
Pipkin, and dilute as much raw honey in it as will render 
the water yellow; boil it till it ceaſes to give any ſcum, _ 
Which you ſhall take care to take and throw away as faſt 
1 1 it riſes, When it is quite clear and . take it off the 
fire, bottle it for the following uſe. 

2 Have fine dragon's blood, grind it on a porphyry 
' None with the above prepared honey water; put this 
alſo, when well grinded, into another bottle. Over it 
' ſo much honey water, till it acquires a purple co- 
0 Decant it, when ſettled, from the ground, and 
ue it by itſelf. Such is the ſort of water which is to be 
* 15 rind the lapis laxuli with. 

| Ob/ervation—Should the lapis laxuli, from which 
| 1 intend to draw your ultramarine, ſhew ſome purple 


© eolour of a remarkalbe hue and beauty, you muſt encoue 


e it by means of the abovementioned honey water, 
e manage in the following manner. As the degree of 
purple you are to aim at, ought not to be deep, but rather 
pale and drawing towards the fleſh more than the red, if, 
the colour which comes from the lagis, ſhould be too deep, 
you muſt diminiſh that of the honey water ; and if that 
of the tone is too pale, then render that of the liquor 
deeper. - By theſe means you may make theſe three forts 
of colours of what degree you like, by giving more or 
Heſs of the liquor, and colouring this at your will, accord- 
; Ing as you ſce either of theſe 3 requiſite yon your 


ar * FN 
N 7 2 ; | | Note 
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Note. Chuſe the dragon's blood in 3 buch 8 the 
goldſwiths uſe, not that which is in OR by 


CXXXVIII. The 1 of grinding the lapis Wan PER 
phyry, and the /igns which attend it. 


1. When the /apis is well ponnded into powder, and 
that powder, has been ſifted, as before directed, ſet it 
on porphyry-ſtone, and grind with the mullar, bathing 
it, as you grind it, with the honey water, by little and 
little at a time.— Keep your powder on the Roos, In as 
ſmall a compaſs as you can. 

To grind thus, one pound of pulverifed Japis, you muſt 
divide it into three parcels, and grind one of each, and 
no more, at a time; and it muſt take two hours grinding 
at leaſt, to make money of it.— Take care to keep your 

ſtone wet with the above prepared honey water all about 
/ your paſte that this ſhould not ſtick to the ſtone while 
you grind it. This wetting muſt take, in all, about one 
tumbler full of the liquor for the whole pound of lapis 
powder. When you have grinded one part of that pound, 
take it out, und grind the ſecond on the ſame ſpot on the 
ſtone, then the next, and ſo on, as long as you have any 
to grind ; and be very fare that in grinding 1 it, you uſe 
no other water than honey water. 
2. To know whether or not it be ſufficiently grinded, 
take a little on the tip of your finger, and maſh it between 
your fore-teeth, If you do not feel it crack as the dry 
powder does, then it is ſufficiently grinded. —Take care 
not to grind it too much, leſt it ſhould loſe its n, | 
which happens ſometimes. 
3. To dry the /apis, after it is ediviedt; put it on a 
ln ſtone, and ſet it to dry in the ſhade, not in the fun, 
for jt would ſpoil it. When it looks as if it were dry, 
touch it with the finger, and if it rubs into powder, as 
mould or dirt would do, you may leave it longer. But 
If it reſiſt the finger, and does yok break, then it is time 
to take ĩt off. 7 
4. Then comes the waſhing of that dias azure, 
which is performed as follows. In a great china bowl, 


news without any crack or riveting whatever, and of ord 
| mo 


* 
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moſt perfect poliſh or glaze in the inſide, put your above 
mentioned dried lump of paſte. Over it, pour the ſoft 
lye above deſcribed and let it ſurpaſs the lump in the bowl 
by four fingers breadth, Then waſh it well between both 
Voor hands, and dilute all entirely into that lye. When 
© that is done, let it ſettle, and when the azure is entirely 
SIE, at the bottom, and the lye ſwims quite clear 
over it, decant it out gently by inclination, and ſet the 
- azure a drying in the ſhade, without moving it from the 
| bowl. When you find it pretty dry, take it out carefully, 
ſpread it on the porphyry ſtone, to finiſh drying. And 
when it is thoroughly nt Pig in that manner, give it the e ce - 
ment as follows. | 


— 


CXXXI X. The: 3 of incorporating. the grinded Lapis 
. lazuli evith either of the ſtrong or ſaſt cement. 


1. For one pound of the lapis lazuli, prepared as di- 
refed in the preceding article, take one of the ſtrong 
cements deſcribed. Rub this over with your hands, as 

vou take it out of the water, in which you preſerve it: 
{ then cut it in ſmall bits, and put it a melting over warm 
d ches, in a glazed new pipkin. Take care that, in melt- 
{| Iog, it ſhould not fry. When this happens, put a little 
liaiſeed oil, and it will immediately ceaſe to fry. _ 
. When the cement is perfectly well diſſolved, take 
| &- ſame ſpatula which before ſerved you to make it with, 
b it over with a little of the ſame oil, and ſtir well the 
8 cement with it. Then with the other hand, tak- 


pur cement, till the whole pound is put into the ce- 
ent, which you muſt never ceaſe to ſtir and mix, 
with the ſpatula, as long as you pour in the /apis. Con- 
- -anue ftill to ſtir after that till you are well convinced 
that the /apis and the cement are both Banne well 
mixed and amalgamated togetber. 
3. When this is done, take immediately the pot, . 
pour the contents, quite boiling, into a veſſel full of cold 
water, and with the ſpatula take out all that is about the 
ſides of it, and clean it well. Then, when the ſaid ce- 
* ſhall be cold n to admit 3 it with 8 | 
f | | han As 


| 
[ 
T 
lng a pound of prepared labpis laxuli, let it run flowly i into 


— 
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4 keg, rub them all over with purified lintſeed oil, and 
take it out of the water. If in polling it, you fee it is 
well tinged and coloured, it is a good omen. Work it 


well then between your bands, and with your fingers, for 


near two hours, pulling it the ſame time to the length and 


breadth, to ſee whether or not there are not ſome bubbles 


incloſing little parcels of powder not well divided and in- 
corporated, and that you may ſpread them ia the cement 


in working. Take notice, that the more the paſte is 


thus wrought, the better it will be afterwards, as it will 
See leſs waſhing to get the azure out of it. 

4. When it is thus wrought, form it into a. lomp like 
a loaf of bread, and put it ioto a china bowl with. freſh 
cold water, where you ſhall let it ſoak for ten or fifteen 


days longer, becauſe the longer it ſoaks, the finer and 


more perfect it becomes, and the more eaſy 40 get the 
azure out. But if it be not ſoaked at ou twelve _ 
it Aly not mo at all. 


* LE 9k » of 


c Xl. Dish ur 2 the azure ant a of. 1. 5 
cement. 


9 Take the lump of cemebt, juſt mentioned. obt of ? 


Se cold water in which you left it to ſoak. Rub it ſoftly 
_ over with your hands, and place it in a finely glazed 
| china bowl, previouſly wet with the aforeſaid lintſeed oil. 
2. Pour over it lukewarm common water filtered thro? 


a hat before warming. Obſerve that this water, when 
poured on the cement, be rather cool than warm, and 


et there be about two ris, at breadth in the bowl above 
the cement. Then ler it ſoak. there about one quarter of 


. An hour. 2 2 


Have two ſticks made of box, or other fine and hard 


wood, ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh. Theſe ſticks muſt be 
made round by a turner, of a foot long or thereabouts, a 


little thicker than one's thumb, being larger at one of 
the ends, and flattened. in form af an almond. 

4. Witch theſe ſticks move and turn gently at rl, your 
cement in lukewarm water. And if in ſo doing, it ſhould 
- ſtick to the bottom of the bowl, rub your hands with 
ts and detach it carefully, turning and returning it 


gently 


2? 
: + 
ho ww ys "a 


** 
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By gently with yaur hands in the water, till at laſt it begins ö 
1 to be tinged. with azure.— The firſt: figns by which you 
know that the cement begins to render the ultramarine, 
are certain lines and ſtreaks which appear in the water, 
; not unlike the rays of the ſun. And when this is the 
> ” caſe, take notice that the water: ſoon aſſumes a high hue 
ol that, colour, particularly at the firſt diſcharge of the ce- 
ment, as it is always the beſt azure which comes firſt. 
8 5- As ſoon there fore as you ſee your water fufficiently 
tüinged, pour it out through a fieve into the veſſel with 
three cocks, deſcribed before, ſupporting the cement on 
two ſticks, for fear it ſhould ſtick to the bottom of the 
bowl, when thus left dry on it. The reaſon why you 
are adviſed-to' run this water through a fieve, is to pre- 
vent any little bits of cement which have broken from the 
lamp, and be looſe in the water, from running along with 

it, and that.ſo you: might top and rejoin it to the other. 

6. When you have got this firſt water out of the ce- 

/ment, pour ſome more water, of the ſame degree of 
warmth, rather under lukewarm than above, and pro- 
 - ceed'as- before wich your ſticks, moving and turning the 

1 cement, and ſo workiog it as to get new azure from it, 

1 which decant into another veſſel ſeparately from the feſt 

— 7. Repeat again the ſame proceſs, to draw che third 

\\ Azure, andidecant again this into another veſſel by itſelf. 
Obſerve not to hurry, particularly at firſt, the ſoften- 
zug of the cement in the water, by working it too baſtily, 

7 you force the azure too precipitately out of the cement 


YM NN. you'wlh ienifetty (poit all," 
| | 


1:90 Gersten on the RE ati th atores,. at their 
coming aut of the cement, and ihe fins, which attend them. 


1. The moſt: manifeſt ſign of the firſt azure coming 

out, is its apparent me neſs; a character which 1s 
- owing to the viens of gold Which appeared in the original 
ſtone, and which give the firſt altramarine that ſort of 
look. 


2. The e azure will ſeem inen, wat its colour 
will not be ſo high, nor ſo. fine. 


3. The 


- 7 


— 


N 
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5 4 The third will increaſe again, in appearance of fine- 
ne s, but diminiſh ſtill more in hue, which will be of a 


much paler blue than any of the two others. Theſe ob- 


ſervations are always on the ſuppoſition that the original 
ſtone was a good one, and had gone — 5 N all 


the trials. 
cxLI. i he bin 4 parifeing of the azares after 


they are got 'out of the cement. 
When the different azures are all got out of the cement, 


# let them ſettle and fall down, each at the bottom of their 
veſſels. When their waters appear quite clear and free 


from them on the top, pour them out gently and carefully, 


by inclication ; then ſupply them with ſoft lye, and waſh 


thoſe azures in it with your hands, and each of them diſ- 


tinQly in ſeparate veſſels by themſelves. Then let them 


ſettle to the bottom, and decant out that lye, and repeat 


again and again the ſame proceſs, till you are ſure they 


ate all well purged from the greaſe of the cement in 


which they were. Rinſe them afterwards in three or four 


different. clear waters, filtered through a hats and _, ; 
will be perſeAly ln. and 2 87 | 


| > 


cl i. Amther way. of purifying the yu azures with. 


| yolks of eggh. 
1. Take half-a-dozen: of yolks of eggs, from hens fed 


upon corn, and not ſuffered to run among the graſs. 


Pierce: the pellica/a which: covers thoſe yolks with the point 
of a.needic; and pour equally thoſe yolks: on e. 


3 as you would do:oit on a ſallad. 
2. Do the ſame on all your different azures, put ſe- 


parately in different diſhes. - Then incorporate well the No 


azure” and the yolks of eggs together with your hands. 
When done, waſh it afterwards with the ſofteſt lye, "op 
many times that it ſhall at laſt come out as clear as you 
firſt put it in; then rinſe it three or four times in clear 


water, which has been filtered ſeveral times e 


a hat. 

This method of waſhing the azures is an n excellent one, 
It may be deemed a true ſecret to give them a fine luſtre 
and brilliancy. Never forget to let each of your rs 


de 


= 
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be well ſettled before you change them, otherwiſe you 
wil loſe a Ove deal of omg azures. 


N 


4 þ 


; cxllv. de fecret 15 en a Kur. 


To give the moſt admirable luſtre to azutes. —Take a 
Pollock gall, and pour it on your ſeparate azures, after 
they have been already waſhed and purified in f 
lyes, and yolks of eggs. Then rub and handle well 
. thoſe azures with your hands, each by themſelves, and 

one after another ditiodly, for fear of mixing ſome of 
the one with any of the others. Then wal them as above 
TOO: | | 


0x LV, ow. to run . azures, after 1 lun, us 
| | cleanſed, waſhed, and purified 


Sig: The ultramarine azure, as well as all the . 


05 . to be run, for fear there ſhould have remained 


' ſome greaſe, dirt, or bit of cement among them, There- 


fore, when they come to the laſt water, run them through 

2 fine ſieve, then through another more open, and through 
another again more A ſtill. Each time let the waters 

ſettle, till you have them quite clear, or take them out 
by means of a ſponge, as before directed, but do it with 
ſuch care as not to have your azure get into the ſponge 
with the water, which would be m— derimental to. move 
Intereſt. 

N 2. When you have welt cleared all the waters away, 
let thoſe azures all dry in their own diſhes or bowls, and 
in the ſhade, not in the ſun, and guard well againſt duſt 
and dirt in working them. 
| * When the azures are perfealy dry, gather * 
.each ſeparately, and put them in ſmall: white bags made 
of animals ſkins with the ſmootheſt fide inwards, When 

the little bag i is tied, rub it aH manner of ways, to refine 

the azure in it; and the more you ſhall have done fo, the 


© finer colour the azure will acquire When you * 15 and 


it e comes to o the air __ 
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' ___CXLVI. The method of making the green azure. 

1. With the Armenian ftone, if we are to believe Alex- 
ander Trollian, who ſays, that it is enough to reduce that 
ſtone_ into powder on the marble or porphyry, then waſh - 
it ſeveral times in clean water, and dry it afterwards.— 
But it muſt certainly be far preferable to ſeparate the 

colour from the conſtituent matter of the ſtone, and all its 
_ earthy. particles, which muſt undoubtedly render it much 
finer and fitter for painting, as it is more purified of its 
heterogeneous parts. Therefore, the following proceſs 
is moſt adviſeable. 9 | 1 | 
2. Reduce the flone into a ſubtile powder, then put 
it into brandy or diſtilled vinegar. Put this to digeſt on 
the hot aſhes bath, or Balneo nariæ, till the liquor is per - 
fectly charged with the colour of the ſtone.” Decant it 
then gently into another veſſel, and pour ſome more 
brandy or vinegar on its ground, if you have reaſon te 
think that there remains ſome colour ftill in the ſtone, 
throw away all the ground, as perfectly uſeleſs, and then 
evaporate, on warm aſhes, the vinegar or brandy impreg= 
nated with the colour; or rather diſtil it, as by that 
means you will get your liquor pure again, and may uſe 1: 
it another time for the ſame purpoſe, inſlead of waſhing 1 
It away. 4 GY NES: | . 5 | 8 W 
3. By this proceſs, which ſeems moſt rational, you will 3 
get the green colour quite pure at the bottom of the veſſel. 99 
Waſh and clean it pure with water, and after dying, keep 
t for uſe. ' Tbis is a very fine colour in painting, and has 3 
this advantage, that it never loſes its brightneſe. 2M 
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 CXLVIL. Another fort of green azure. 
1. Which is a natural production, found in copper- 
mines, and is as it were a diſſolution, or ſubtilization, f 
copper, which flies and ſticks on the ſtones it meets in its 1 
way. | Theſe ſorts of vapours have generally ſome marks 
or figns of à mixture of ſilver, as it may be inferred 
from the colour or ſtain of thoſe ſtones which partake of 
both theſe metals, for they are green by the copper, and 
- mixted with azure by the filyer. And according e 8 | 
SE CIS VS | | | TIS ll 
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of theſe metals is more or leſs predominant in the mine, 
one of theſe colours is likewiſe ſtronger in the ſame pro- 
Portion. The method of collecting is as follows. 
| 2. Grind the ſtone on which it is, and waſh it ſeveral 
er times over. It needs not be put in'the cement after the 
| method obſerved for the ultramarine azure, becauſe that 
metallic effloreſcence of the green azure, is very eaſil 
© ſeparated from the ſtony matter to which it is affixed. 
For which reaſon it needs only be waſhed to render it as 
nine a colour as can poflibly be; and after it has been well 
waſhed, dry it in the ſhade, and keep it for uſe, 


CXLVIII. 4 wery fine method for marbling paper. 
The paper muſt firſt be prepared, by wetting the paper 
with a/ ſponge dipped in roch-alum water, then letting 
it dry.— When the ſheets have been thus prepared, have 
2 pan full of water, and with a large and long-handled 
painting bruſh, take of one colour, and ſhake it in the 
water; take of another and do the ſame, and ſo on till 
| von have taken of all the colours you intend to have on 
1 your paper. Each of theſe colours fall to the bottom of 
tie water; but take with a fimilar bruſh as the firſt, a 
1 mixture of bullock's gall, and of diſſolution of ſoap in 
F water, then ſhake on the water, and all over its ſurface, 
and you will ſoon ſee all the colours riſing up again and 
1 ſwimming on the top of the water each ſeparately as you 
-  \ fGirſtput them. Then lay the ſheet of paper on it, give it 
- +" turn on one fide or the other, as you like, and take it 
up again; waſh and ſet it to dry, chen burniſh-it, and it 
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| as done. 
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SecrerTs relative to the AxT of GIL DING. 
1. The method of gilding with ſixe, or oil. | 
IHE gold KANG which are commonly uſed-in gilding 
are of different ſizes, as well as of various degrees 
To gild on iron and other metals, the ſtrongeſt and the 
pureſt are preferable. That which is not ſo pure is com- 
monly employed by carvers jn wood, as it comes cheaper 
%% ᷣ ̃ (( 1 ge 
Me are indebted to the diſcovery which has been made 
a few ages ſince, of the ſecret in painting in oil, for the 
means of gilding in ſuch a manner as to reſiſt the injuries 
of the weather. An art the ancients were not acquainted 
with, and they could not obtain from their method of 
applying gold, ſince they uſed nothing elſe but whites 
of eggs for gilding marble, and ſuch other bodies as do 
not admit of being committed to the fire. As for the 


wood, they made a compoſition which was uſed with fize. 


But neither fize nor whites of eggs can reſiſt the water. 
Therefore they could not, with propriety, gild any other 
works than ſuch as were ſheltered from the intemperance 
of the weather, wiz. their arches, their ceilings, which 
mere all gilt in that manner. The compoſition they uſed 
for gilding on wood was made of a ſlimy earth, Which 


© held the place of the ſized white we uſe now-a- days, and a 


3 with which gilders made that firſt coat, called by artifis 
Mute, or burniſh - gold five, OO © 


II. To 
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| II. To gild with fee, or whe 15 called i in . 1 


1. Begin by preparing your ſize as follows. — Take 
about a pound of odd bits of parchment, or leather, ſuch 
as 15 prepared for gloves. or or breeches. Put this a boil- 
ing in a pailful of water, till it is reduced to one half, 
and your 6ze is done as it ought to be. 
2. When you want to uſe it for wood which is to be 
© + gilt, it muſt be boiling hot, otherwiſe it would not pene- 
trate ſufficiently into the wood. If you find it too ſtrong, 
you may weaken it, by adding water to it. Then with 
à bruſh, lay the ſize in ſmoothening, if it be“ a plain 
Work; but if a carved one, you mult lay it in ſtumping 
ont che bruſh ; either of which ways Is equally termed 
80 1 Axe. | 
When the wood is thus prepared with ſize only. 
4M mal e another preparation, called an infuſion of white, in 
[ the following manner. Take a vantity of ſize boiling 
2 hot, as much as you think will be ſufficient for your work. 
— Dilute a diſcretionable quantity of zulveriſed whitening 
| in it, and let it infuſe ſome time. When it ſeems well 
diſſolved, ſtrain it through a cloth to make it finer ; then 
wih a bruſh, as above, give ſeven or eight different 
13 coats of it in ſtumpin ng. on your work, and two more 
i} { «coats in ſmoothening, if it be on carved work ; but if on 
a plain one, you muſt give a dozen of coats at leaſt ; for 
= , the- White is the nouriſhment of gold, and ſerves to pre- 
= YN ſerde it a great while. —Be' careful not to give coat upon 
dose, onleſs the laſt be very dry; otherwiſe the work 
1 | . ſcale. - You muſt even have a great care that each 
. coat ſhould: be laid on as perfectly equal as poſſible, both 
N 
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| 
| An the ſtrength of the ſize, and thickneſs of the white, to 
[ | avoid the ſame inconventency. 
4. When you have given the requiſite Aan ber of coats, 
whether in ſtumping, or in ſmoothening, you muſt let 
| the work dry thoroughly before you poliſh it. As ſoon 
= 740 ore as it is perfectly dry, you muſt have a coarſe 
—_:-; cloth, quite new, and as cloſely weaved as poſſible, 
| wich little bl ſticks, cut ſquare, angular; or pecked, 
According as the nature and carving of the work require; 
| 20d thurſting one * theſe ſticks into the cloth, you 00 
„ | | an 
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and ſmootben the white. Then taking a bruſh made of 
doar's briſtles, which has been already uſed, becauſe it is | 
fofter, dip it into ſome clean water, and wet the work in 
proportion as you go on in poliſhing, with your little. | 
- fricks wrapped up in cloth. This precaution completes | 
the ſmoothening of the work, by levelling the ſmall 
dumps and imperceptible undulations you may bave made 
either in giving the white, or in poliſhing it. For the J 
ſmoother the work, the more eaſy to burniſh the gold, 14 


after having been applied. Wet and bruſh it in propor- 
tion as you poliſh it, with a bruſh a little worn, ſpare not 
to purge your bruſh of all the filth it gathers about the 
point of its hair, by waſhing and ſqueezing it again as 
ſoon as you ſee them grow thick in the leaſt with that 
dut.” -** „„ e „ 
5. When the white is once more dried, rub it wien 
ſnhavegraſs, or ruſhes, in order to level flill better all tbe 
grains and inequalities which may be on it. Do not " 
however rub it tco much with the ſhavegraſs, becauſe + 1 
you may thereby fall from one error into another, and 
make your white what is called greaſy or ſmeary, which 
would prevent it afterwards from uniting with the bur- | 
on gold fize, which is to precede the laying on of the _ Þ 
| 956. Now, as it is difficult that after ten or a dozen of ; 
coats of white the carving ſhould not be choaked up, tex 
who are fond of tniſhing their work highly, take an iron | 
inſtrument, made on purpoſe, and curved by one end, 
(called by the French, a fer- a-retirer); with this rafflingg- 
crook they go over all the turns, and open all the places > 
which want it, to reſtore them to their former ſharpneſs. 1 
Or elſe, take what is called a /ermoir, or a gouge, or a 1 
ö rceixel, and give te the ornaments the ſame form which the 
carver obſerved when he firſt cut them, turning agreeably 
the fides of leaves according to nature; then bretellipgg 


þ 

. with another inftrument, called the veining crook, lia * 

1 French fermoir &:nezrond), all the ornaments, you therehy 

e render neater, and more delicate than the Carver had firſt 

6 made it. That you may cut the white more neat, obſerve _ © 

5 only to wet it a little with a brunn. 18 
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27. When works are not of great conſequence, you may 
| eaſily fave yourſelf all that trouble; principally if the 
carving is pretty neatly' finiſhed, by giving two of three 
coats only of white very clear. But the white is the prin- 
* cipal 47 W of gold, this operation is never ſo perfect as 
when it bas received ten or twelve coats of white, and 
been afterwards re-cut, carved, veined, and repaired 
over again, as I ſaid before. FEE ORE ener 5 40K 
8. Then dilute ſome yellow ochre, and grind it with 1 
ſtzed water, weaker by half then that which you uſed for the | 
Whitening. And having made it a little fluid and warm, 
lay one coat of it over all the work, principally in ſuch 
deep places of the carving as you cannot come at to lay 
the gold leaf, that this colour may ſupply its want. 
o. When the yellow is dry, lay over it (in all the rai- 
4 ſed places, but not in the bottom grounds) three diffe- 
kent coats of another ſort of compoſition, called in French 
'  affiette, and here, burniſo-gold fize, prepared in the fol- 
Jawing manner.—5ol armenian, about the. bigneſs of a 
nut, and pgrinded by itſelf; blood ſtone, or red chalk; 
the bulk of a horſe bean, and black lead pulveriſed- as 
1 big as a pea, grinded both together; and at laſt one 
dtop or two of tallow, which grind afterwards with all 
the other drugs and water, taking them a little at a 
time, to grind and incorperate them the better. Put this 
 ' compoſition in a cup, and pour over it ſome of your afore- 
| mentioned fize, boiling hot, and ſtrained through a cloth. 
Stix and mix all well, while you pour that ſize, that the 
hole may be well diluted. The bruſh you lay it on 
wich ought to be ſoft, and the firſt coat lay pretty thin; 
| but as for the two others, they muſt be ſo thick that the 
uff ſhould run with difficulty from tbe bruſh. Each 
coat muſt be well dried before giving the next. And 
When the laſt is alſo perfectly dry, take a ſtiffer bruſh | 
with which dry-rub the work all over, to ſmoothen all 1 
the grains and little riſings of the gold ſize, and thereby 
fs cilitate the burniſhing of the gole. . 
106. The gilding is performed as follows. Have firſt a 
- pipkin very clean, in which put ſome very clean and fil- 
| tered water, and a few wetting pencils, which ought » 
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CI be made in the form of thoſe ermine tails which hang in 


the ermine ſkins. —Get next a cuſhion, which is to be 
made with a light and flat ſquare board covered with 
calf leather, fixed all round with nails, and ſluſſed un- 


derneath with cotton. Let this cuſhion be alſo ſur- 
rounded by the back part, and two thirds of each of 


the two ſides, with a band of parchment of five or ſix 
inches high, to prevent the air from blowing the gold 
leaf which is laid upon it. WL ROE 
11. To apply the gold, proceed thus. Hold your 


6 cuſhion in your left hand along with the gilding pencils, 


which are to be of different ſizes. On this cuſhion put 


what quantity of gold leaves you think praper. With 


the gilding knife ſpread theſe leaves very ſmooth, in 


doing of which you will aſſiſt yourſelf very much if you 
breath over them while you paſs the knife under. Then 


cut it in as many parts and fizes as you want, or, if there 
be occaſion for it whole, take it with your tip, and lay it. 
A tip (in French, palette) is an inſtrument made with' 


. the point of a ſquirrel's tail placed upon a round flick | 
flattened, and about half an inch wide by one end, with _. 
a lit, to ſet and ſpread the better the ſquirrel's tail, — 


This tip paſs along your cheek, and with it take off the 


gold leaf, or what part of it you have divided, and thus 
lay it on the work. Previouſly, however, to this, you 
e- 


muſt have paſſed on the place one of your pencils im 


_ diately before the laying of the gold, otherwiſe the gold 


would be inceſſantly ſlitting and cracking.—As ſoon as 
the gold leaf is laid on the work, take your water pencil 
quite wet, and paſſing it above it on the work, let the wa- 
ter run from it under the leaf juſt applied; this will im- 
mediately make it ſpread and ketch, But if it ſhould paſs 


over the gold leaf, it would immediately ſpot and ſpoil 
it; and as it is impoſſible to lay on gold, eſpecially 


when, wet, you would not be able to repair it unleſs you Te 
take the gold leaf entirely off, and put another in the 


|. Read. On the .contrary; by the water ſlipping under 
the gold leaf juſt laid, you will find that this ſpreads in- 


finitely more eaſy, and almoſt of itſelf; it ſticks faſter 


on the gold ſize, never ſcratches, is more eaſily duſted 
For burniſhing, or matting with ſize; in ſhort, the work 


* 
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looks infinirely better in every reſpect.— As it is impoſ- 
ſible, with all poſſible care, but there may happen ſome 
little accident now and then, principally in carved works; 
yoo mult, in ſuch a caſe, cut ſome ſmall bits of gold, 
which, witha pencil, take and put on the defective places 
when you look your work over; and this is called faulting 
the work, in French remender. © „ KF 
12. When the work is perfectly dry, burniſh it where FF 
. you think proper; in order to detach certain parts from 4 
the other, to make them ſet off and ſhew to better advan- IH 
tage. To that effect uſe an inſtrument called a bur niſper. its 
made either of a real Wolf's tooth, or rather as they now 
uſe it, att apate, made in the ſame form, and finely po- 
hiſhed, or elſe a pebble.called 2% e. fore — Beforegbur- 
- niſhing, you muſt, with thg'cfooked point of your bur- 
or niſher, puſh down all the parts of gold in the hollow 
ports which you forgot to do with the pencil, then duſt it 
with a large one. When the work is burgiſhed where 


W 
| | you went it to be ſo, you matt and repaſs, with a very ſoft 
pencil and burniſh gold ſize, what has not been burniſhed; 
+ Ox, you may again put ſome vermilion, to raife the gold, 
| - and make it look brighter 3 Which is called, in term of 
1 13. There is gain another repaſſing you muſt not for- 
get, which is to lay, in all the hollow plates of a carved 
work, a coat of a compobition of vermilion, as I am going 
to preſcribe, and which will give an incompatable fire to 
BE the gold, and make it look as goldſmith's work. This 
RY dem poſition is foch, Grind together, on marble, ſome 
bvermilion, gam boge, and red brown, which mix with a 
mee Venetian turpentine, and oil of turpentine.— If, 
altkr having burn ſhed, matted, and repaſſed your work, 
you find again ſome defectise places, you may mend them 
With gold m ſhell, which is diſuted with a little gum-ara- 
Hie, and applied with a pencil. This ſort of faulting, _ 


art, repaſſing. 
is no ſmall addition to the beauty and richneſs of the f 


WH work, the French call Suckling with gold in ſbell. 
_ 1 Al T2 | * a 1 ö . | #5 / Fa 

„„ l. To ebe e 
Put in a crucible one punce of ammotiac ſalt, and half 
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that quantity of common mercury. Cover and lute well 
the crucible for fear the mercury ſhould exhale. Give 
this a ſmall fire for the ſpace of half an hour. Increaſe 
the fire afterwards till the crucible is quite red hot. Then 
throw the compoſition into a pan of cold water. As ſoon 
as this matter is cold, it will be as hard as a ſtone. 
Break and grind it, and diſſolve it in gum water, Where- 
ever you lay a coat of this, it will look like gilt. 

f III. Another to the ſame purpoſe. PRE” 
To gild frames, and other common things, pulveriſe 
and incorporate: well together the yolk of an egg with two 
_ " Gunces of mercury, and one of ammoniac falt. Put this 
into a me raſs, ſtop it well, apd ſet it, for four and twenty 
days, in hot horſe dung. „ 


: > 


100 Mot 4 IV 4 gold without gold. „ | \.. 

Grind ſome purpurine with water; then put it tb ſoak _ 
with chamber-lye in a pan; ſtir and ſkim it. When it 
has done throwing any ſcum, decant the chamber-lye, _ 
and ſupply it by gum water. Whatever you write or 
draw with this compoſition will look as gold itſelf; and it 
admits even of being burniſhed with the burniſher. 


Ec: IN The preparations of the gum-auater. 
; In half a pint of common water put twoounces of gum- 
arabic, bruiſed in ſmall bits. When diſſolved, it makes 
the right degree of gum-water to be uſed for the above 
- Purpole. ; | 82 5 


. Vi. To write in gold or flir. 
Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
- ſome gold or filver filings, Which ſet there to infuſe for 


« 


three days: then make the trial, Hs 


VII. 9 gild on glaſſes, earthen, or china wares. | 
Take a glaſs, or china cup; wet it, and lay your gold _ 
where and how you like, thea let it dry. Diſſolve ſome 
33 : Hy 2 1 \ nM 
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174 
borax in water, and of this liquor lay a coat on your gold. | 
Set it in the fire till your glaſs powder in melting makes 


clear. 
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a varniſh on the gilded parts, which will then appear very 


beautiful. 


VIII. To W or paint, in e 8 


Pulveriſe ſome purpurine into ſubtile powder; then 
water it over gently, and by little at a time, with 
_ chamber-lye, turning inceſſantly, while you pour, with 
a ſtick. Let it ſettle, and waſh it in common water, ſo - 
many times till you ſee the water comes out at laſt quite 
Each time you change the water take particular 
care to allow a ſufficient time for the ſettling. Then mix 


after the Jaſt water is pouted away, ſome powder of ſaf- 


| fron and gum-water with your ground, and either write 


or paint, which you like. This ſecret is by no means 


_ an indifferent one; and you will find it very agreeable if 


you try. 15 


| IX. To nes, or paint, in ver, eſpecially awith a pencil. 
Pound well, in a bell metal mortar, ſome tin glaſs ; 
then grind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common 


water. Let it ſettle, and throw off the water, Which will 


de black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion ſo many times 
till the water remains clear. Then: dilote it in gum- 
Voter, and either write or paint with it. It will appear 
'4 523% 9 1 | 33 8 W ; & . . 
* 22 handſome, and no ways inferior to the ficeſt virgin 
hc 
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X. Toaubiten and filver copper medals. 


\'s 
WE 


1. Take filings from Cornwall pewter and make a bed | 
of them at the bottom of a pipkin. On this bed lay one 
. of your medals, taking care however they ſhovld not 


touch each other. Make another bed of filings over theſe 


- <%# 


medals, and one of medals again on theſe filings. Con- 
tinue this alternate ftratification of medals and filings, till 


you have laid all the medals you wanted to whiten. | 
2. When this is done, fill up your. pan with water, 
and put on it a powder compoſed of roch-alum and _ 


1 
? „ 
4 
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8 


from Montpellier, well griaded and mixed together. 

Boil the whole till the Whitening of the medals is com- 
plette. eta Mp 0 | 

= V. B. They. muſt have previouſly been cleanſed with 

3 foft ſand, or ſtrong lye, to purge them from any greaſe. 


Xl. A water to gild iron. | 
In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-alam, one 
ounce, Roman vitriol as much, verdigreaſe half an ounce, 
gem ſalt three, and orpine one. Then add tartar half an 
ounce, and the ſame quantity of common ſalt. Boil it 
again with this addition, Now heat your iron, and when: 
warm, rub it over with this ſtuff quite hot, then dry it 


dy the fire, and burniſn. 


. ] 


XII. To whiten exteriorly copper flatuts. 
Take ſilver-cryſtals, ammoniac, gem, common and 
alkali ſalts, of each of all theſe two drachms. Make all 
into a paſte with common water. Lay your figures over 
with it, and ſet them on red-hot charcoalstill.they ſmoak- . 
no more, „„ 5 


XIII. To write in gold letters on pots, or bone. 
Diſſolve ifinglaſs in water. When reduced into a fize,. _ 
or glue, dilute ſome red tartar with it, after having made 
it iato a very ſubtile powder. With this mixture, and a 
pen, or a pencil, write on your pots or boxes; then put 
a thick gold leaf on it of the ſame fort as metal-gilders- 
uſe. And, when this is dry, burniſh as uſual, | 


XIV. To gild filver in water-gilding without the aſſiſtance of 
„ 5 5 5 MErCUry. | | ; | | ky 169 
1. Take firſt the fineſt gold, forge it weakiſh, then 
cut it in bits and neal it, on an iron plate, or in a 
„„ = 57> „ e 
2. Have next a glaſs matraſs, put your gold in, and 
to every drachm of gold, put half a pound of ammoniac 
ſalt, and two ounces of good aguaforiis, Cover the matrafs 
with a ſheet of paper, ns conically by one of its corn 


5 © ers 


5 6 


| e p 
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ers upon one of the long ſides, fo as to form a funnel with 
the ſmalleſt and not quite cloſe, but terminated in a ſmall 
_ orifice, to give a free paſſage to the fumes of the agua- 
Fortis. Set this matraſs on a very flow fire, that the gold 
may have time to diſſolve gently and gradually, and 
ſhake often the matraſs to help the diſſolution. Be very 
careful not to make the fire too ſtrong ; for the gold 
would infallibly ſublime and waſte itſeif all into vapours. 
3. When the gold is entirely diſſolved, pour this li- 
moor into a glaſs, or china bowl ; wet ſome old coarſe 
inen rags on them, which ſet to drain on ſmall flicks on 
another bowl, doing the ſame with what drains from them 
till you have uſed all your liquor; then dry them before 
u gentle fire. 
4. When dry, lay them on a marble ſtone, and ſetthem 
on fire. And as ſoon as they are conſumed, grind them 
- Into a fine powder, which put 'afterwards into a crucible 
on a little fire. When this powder is lighted like ſpark- 
les of fre, put it on the marble again, and ſtir it with 
an iron rod till you ſee no more fire. Grind it then again 
a before, as much as you poſſibly can, and it is ut for 
pildiog ang 1 ſort ME filver work you res | 


xy. The ſavce Yo be uſed for colouring flver plates, g gilt 
N auith the above deſcribed powder. 


- Grind well together, into a ſubtile powder, ſat- 
2 r ane pearl aſhes, of each. one ounce, and twoof com- 

n falt. | 

2. Then, when you want to colour your gilt plates, 
. a quart of water, and half a pint of chamber-lye, in 
Which mix a large ſpoonful of the above powder, Set 
this to boil in a red copper pot, very clean. When this 
face does boil, you mult tie your plate with a filver wire, 
by which you held it, and then plunge it in; there leave 
3t for about a minute, or two at molt; then take it out 


| ge gain by the ſame wire without touching it with your 


Sands, and plunge it in the ſame manner in cold clean 
Water. Should it then not look high coloured to your 
fatisfaRion, put it again in the ſauce, as . till you 
Kuck it W coloured. 12 885 

3. The 5 


3 
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z. Thenext ſtep is to give tne piece thus coloured to 
the burniſher, with a ſtrict charge not to uſe any vinegar | 
in his 'buroiſh, This receipt is a very good and particu- 
C oh HPF 02 e NY 


XVI. Awwater which gilds copper and bronze, A ſecret ver 
| ſeful for watch and pin makers. „ 
Diſſolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac ſalt 

in good double diltilled vinegar; then vaporate the vi- 
negar, and put it in the retort to diſtil. If in the produt 
of the diſtillation you ſteep your metal after being poliſhed 
and made hot, it will come out perfectly well gilt. 


Bt 1 „„ N 1 
= - Take burnt copper and ammoniac ſalt, equal parts; 
alumen plumeum, four ounces ; common ſalt decrepitated, 
as much. Difſolve the whole in double diſtilled vinegar, 
then vaporate this vinegar. Diſtil from the reſt an agua» 
fertis, in which if you extinguiſh, five or ſix times, braſs, 
copper, iron, or filyer, made hot, theſe metals will af- 


+ 


ſume the colour of gold, © 


XVIII. To gild feel or iron, after being well poliſhed." 
Take ſeven: ounces of orpine ; ferra merita, one and 
a half; ſocotrine aloes, four and a half; gamboge three | 
and a half; Put all into powder, and put it in a retort, - 
with ſo much of pickle water as will cover theſe powders 
by two fingers. Stir well, and wix all together, let it 
infuſe four and twenty hours and diſtil. With the liquor 
which ſhall come from the diſtillation, and which you 
may keep by for uſe, rub the ſee], iron, or copper, 4 


and ſet ĩt to dry in che ſhade. 


1. Cleanſe well firſt the figores wit fa ſtrong lye, made 


with either pearl or brill aſhes, or common ſalt, or alum, 
no matter which. Wipe them well when done, and rub 

them with a compoſition of tartar and ammoniac falt 
| 7 EM mixed 


, z * 
5 : Fg 
* — 
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| 7 Fran (by means of aquafortis) with a little diſſolution of 
Co EE , OR , ĩ- v 
2. Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your ſpittle, 
take of theſe powders, and rub the copper figures till 
they are ſufficiently ſilvered. | 


XX. To filver or gild pewter. 

1. Take one of the fineſt and moſt delicate-goldſmith's 
wire-bruſhes ; rub your pewter with it fo as to mark it with 
the ſtrokes of the bruſh, When done, lay a double gold 
pr ſilver leaf on that place of the pewter; then put over 
it a piece of ſkin or leather, and over that ſkin ſome putty. 
Wich a burniſher rub, for a good while, on that putty ; 
then with a piece of pewter on the naked gold without 

either ſkin or putty. 2 1 
23. Have a care that the pewter be very clean, and that 
pour breath ſhould not go over it. Therefore, to do that 
- operation, you muſt put your handkerchief before your 
mouth, and manage it ſo in tying it, that there ſhould be 
a paſſage preſerved on each fide of your face which ſhould 
drive your breath along your cheeks, round your head, 
and quite up behind your ears. 


XXI. A compoſition to-lay on lead, tin, or any other metal, 
in order to hold faft the ready gilt leaves of pewter which 
are applied on it; uſeful for gilding on high fleeples, 


omes, C. 


W772 


* p 


WENT N 1. Melt together, on a flow fire, black pitch, two 
pounds; oil of turpentine, four ounces ; and a little roſin. 
| When the whole is diſſolved and mixed well into a kind 


* 
s 


1 


of varniſh, lay a coat of it on your work. f 
2. Now, as upon ſteeples, the common method of gild- 
- ing cannot, on account of the wind, be practiſed; have 
only the exact meaſures and dimenſions of the plate in- 
tended to be gilt, then, at home, and at leiſure, cut to 
them ſome fine leaves of pewter, and gild them as uſual, 
When done, you have no more to do but to carry up 
theſe pewter leaves, rolled in a baſket and having bur- 
niſhed the place on which they are to be applied wh h 

2 Rees 8 72 RR” - the 


179 


the above compoſition, lay the gilt pewter leaves on it, 
and they will ſtand faſt enough. 1 N 
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XXII. 7 clean and whiten fler. 1 
1. Raſp four ounces of dry white ſoap in a diſn. Pour 
a pint of warm water on it, —[n another diſh put a penny- 
worth of wine lye dried in cakes, and the ſame quantity 
of the ſame water. In a third diſh put alſo another penny- 
worth of pearl aſhes, with another ſimilar quantity of the 
ſame water. X ee 
2. Then, with a hair bruſh ſteeped firſt in the wine 
lye, then in the pearl aſh, and laſtly in the ſoap liquors, 
rub your filver plate, and waſh it afterwards with warm 
water, and wipe it with a dry cloth kept on a horſe be- 
fore the fire for that purpoſe. | „„ 
XXIII. The preparation of gold in ſhell, 
Take ainmoniac ſalt, and gold leaves, equal quanti- 
ties. Bruiſe this in a mortar for two or three hours; 
. end towards the end add a diſcretionable quantity of 
oney. | 5 WEE 


_ XXIV. To bronze in gold colour. 5 
Rub the figure firſt with aguafortis, in order to cleanſe 
and ungreaſe it well. Then grind on porphyry, into a 
ſubtile powder, and mix with lintſeed oil, equal quanti- 
ties of terra merita and gold litharge. With this com- 
_ Poſition paint the figure over. 5 


XXV. Another to the ſame purpoſ. 

Take gum elemy, twelve drachms, and melt it. Add 

one ounce of crude mercury, and two of ammoniac falt. - 

Put all in a glaſs phial, and ſer it in a pot full of aſhes; © 

late well the phial, and melt the contents. When per- 
fectly diſſolved, add a diſcretionable quantity of orpine 
and braſs filings; mix all well, and with a pencil paint 
what you will over with it. „ 


HG _  XXVI. How 


| 
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XXVI. How to matt burniſbed gold, 


Grind together blood-ſtone and vermilion with the 


white of an egg. Then with a pencil lay it in the bottom 
e 1 


* 


xxyn. "Boku i os rg ſame to Burniſh Ae, 


© Grind ceruſe-white with plain water firſt, then with a 


very weak iſinglaſs water, and make the lame aſe of his | 
as of the 1 8 . 


* 7 5 
54 


* xXXVI I, 75 be method of applying gold, or - filver, in Pell 


on the auood. 


Black WE or that which is dyed ſo, is the fitteſt Fg 
admit of Fi 1 The method of applying it 


. 


1. Take 3 little gum adragant, which you dilute in a 


good deal of water, to make it weak. With this weak 


gum water dilute your gold or filver; and with a pencil, 
lay it on ſuch places of your work as receive and ſhew the 
light, without touching on thoſe which are the ſhades. 


Jo expreſs theſe, touch the parts with indigo dilated 1 in a 4 


very weak gum arabic water. 

2. When this is done, lay one coat of drying varniſh, 
made of oil of ſpike and ſandarac. If the varniſh be too 
# thick, thin it with a little oil ; and in mixing it, take 
care bot to'boil it ſo hard but you may bear ſome on your | 
S without ſcalding the place. 

N. B. Have attention to make your gum-Waters for 
this ſort of work always very weak; otherwiſe they 
E a a arg and ſpoil all ay gold or ſilver. | 


5 XXIx. To gild fandy gelle og ITO 

Take apy colour, and grind it either with oil, or with 

gum. Lay a few coats of it on your work, according as 

| you think there may be need of ir. When dry, lay one 
cat of ſize, and while i it is ſtill freſh, ſift ſome braſs fil- 

. on it; let 1 it dry fo, _ varniſh it afterwards. Dee 


XXX. Parnifs © 


. * | . ; | * 


* 
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XXX. Varniſß to be laid on gilding and filvering.  _ 
Grind verdigreaſe, on marble, with common water, in 
| which 0-0 _ have Wann ſaffron ns 15775 . 


xXXI. The 1 of brouzing 


Take three pennyworth of ſpal, one of. litharge, ; a Ein 
of liatſe:d oil, and boil the whole to the conſiſtenee of an | 
ungoent. Before you apply it, dilute the quantity you 
intend to make uſe of with turpentine oil, * A a coat 

of vermilion on the work before ee 5 


* 


XXXII. 4 water to gild iron with. 


= - 1, Putin a glaſs bottle, with a pint of river water, one 

= ounce of white copperas, and as much of white alum; 

two drachms of verdigreaſe, and the ſame quantity of 
common ſalt, Boil oil together ro the reduction of one 

half. Then ſtop, the bottle well for fear the contents | 
ſhould loſe their ſtrength. 2 

2. To gild the iron with it, make it red hoe | in the 
fire, and pinoge it in this . _ 


XXXI1. T 0 make the fine writing 1 


BY: Take gold in ſhell, and ſulphur, in the proportion 

of ten drachms of this, well grinded on porphyry and 
am#lgamated, to every ſequin-worth of the other. Put 

this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 

you ſhafl work it continually for the ſpace of two days, 
Then pour all into a crucible, and burn it on a flow _ 
fire. This done, waſh what remains with filtered lime 
water, and by filtration alſo, get your water out again 

from the compoſition. If after this operation, you do not 
find it high enough yet in bue, waſh it again and again 
in the ſame manner, till it looks foe, 

2. To apply it, dilute ſome 'bol armenian with iGo- 

glaſs, and write what you. pleaſe, and let it "T's 75 1 - 
ly r gold, 985 when dry burniſh. it. OE 


9 = < — 
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XXXIV. How to get the vide,” or n out of gilt plates. 
- 1. Mix together one ounce of aguafortir, and one of 


7 5 hr water, with half an ounce of common, and one 


achm of ammoniac ſalts. Put all on the fire, and boil 
it; then put in to ſoak the plate from which you want to 


get the gold or filver out. A little while after, take your | 


pints out, and ſcrape it over the liquor. 
2. The gold will remain ſuſpended in this regal-water 3 . 


and to make a ſeparation of them, pour in it double the 
_ - quantity of common water; or again, throw a hal 
in it, and boil it, and all the gold in fix itſelf to ſt. | 


xXxXxXV. To gild paper on the edge. 


ban Beat the white of an egg in three times its quantity 
; of common water, and beat it till it is all come into oar of = 
froth. Let it ſettle into water again, an lay a GOA ; 
fit on the edge of your paper. 
2. Next lay another of bol armenian and ammoniac 
ſalt, grinded with ſoap-ſuds. Then put the gold, and 


let it dry, before Aa as it. 


I 


XXXVI. To gild on vellum. 


Mix ſome ſaffron in powder, with garlick juice. Put 
two or three coats of this on the vellum, and let it dry a 
Wenge but not quite. Then breathing on the coat, apply 
1 We gon leaf with cotton ; and when dry, burniſh i it. 


| XXxXV [[. Another way. FB 
ZE firſt a coat of lime and burnt i ivory, den toge⸗ 


ther with a weak ifinglaſs water. 4 the gold on it; 
24 n dry, burniſh it. 1 | 


XXXVII. Anorber way, - 


= and mix together four ounces of bol , 
6h of aloes, and two of ſtarch ; dilute it in water, and 
lay a coat of it on the vellum, then the gold 1 
; When 8 is dry, burniſh it, | 


XXXIX. 4 


% 


XVXXIX. A gilt avithout gold. 
Take the juice from ſaffron flowers, in the ſeaſon, or 
dry ſaffron in powder, with an equal quantity of yellow 
orpine well purified from its earthy particles. Grind all 
well together, and put it a-digeſting in hot horſe dung 
for the 3 of three weeks. At the end of that term you 
may uſe it to gild whatever you like. 33 


| XL. To gild without gold. 
Open a hen's egg by ope end, and get all out from the 
inſide. Re- fill it again with chalidonia's juice and mer- 
cury ; then ſtop it well with maſtich, and put it under a 
' hen which juſt begins to ſet. When the time of hatching 
is come, the compoſition will be done, and fit for gilding. 


_.XBI.. To gild on calf and ſbeepſtin. 


Wet the leather with whites of eggs. When drp, rub 
it with your hand, and a little olive oil; then put the 
gold leaf, and apply the hot iron on it. Whatever the 

hot iron ſhall not have touched will go off by bruſhing. _ 


XLII. Cold and filver in Gsell. 


1. Take ſaltpetre, gum arabic, and gold leaves, and 
waſh them all together in common water, The gold will 
fink to the bottom, whence pouring the water off you may _ 
then put it in the ſhel]. „ 

2. The ſilver is worked in the ſame manner, except 
the ſaltpetre, inſtead of which you put white ſalt. 


i >< Onan XLIII. Togild marble. 5 
Grind the fine bol armenian you can find with lint- 
ſeed or nut oil. Of this you lay a coat on the marble, , 
as a kind of gold fize. When this is neither too freſh, 
nor too dry, apply the gold; and when thoroughly dry, 


5 burniſh it. 12 : 

. BS _XLIV. To apph gold on glazed wares, chryftal, glaſi, 
| | | china, &. 55 

P Take a penny-worth of lintſeed oil, aud as much of 


gold 


| 
\ 


184 
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gold litharge ; a balfpenny-worth of umber, and as much 
of ceruſe. Grind all together on marble ; and with a 
little hair pencil, dipped into the ſaid colour, _ draw 
whatever you will on-the abovementoined wares. As ſoon 
as dry, lay your gold on it with cotton, which you paſs 


5 along your cheek before taking the gold with it. | And TO 


foon as this is perfectiy dry, burnifh 1 it. 


3 XLV. Mats gold i in oil. | 
Take yellow ochre, a little umber, white and black 


lead; which grind * ere wet grey" oil, and uſe 1 ue 
| when ey. 1 | 


be N £ 


White vitriol, ſaltpetre, and verdigreaſe. 


— 


XLVI. | To die 2 mak or fone, gold . wilo 


gold. 


7 ap together 3 in a' ſubtile powder ammoniac ſalt, 
Cover. the 


metal, ot ſtone you want to dye, all over with this pow- 
der. Set i it thus covered, on the fire, and let it be there 
a PR hour; z then ID? it ou, plunge 3 it in chamber: flee: | 
Re xl v n. fo ewvhiten copper. 1 
een zinc, one drachm and a third part 
of it of ſublimed mercyty. Grind all into 4 wen 
rüb with it what you want to whiten. i 


— 


XI. VIII. Te kn Ale, e the . of 650 1 1 


Take Mons martirum's talo, which you calcine well in 
an oven till it can be pulverifed. ' Sift it very fine. 
Then e a en: of cloth or ſtuff in it, rub the over 


N it. 588 


LJ 


. XIIX. To es iron ae $52 * HIT 1 
Miz animoviac ſalt powder, and quick lime, in . 


Water“ Then make your iron red-hot ſeveral times, and 


each time, plunge it i in Wat Es It will turn as 
2 as  filver. | nf” 


CHAP. vin. 


- The Art ot; Drino wass, Bonns, EY 


1. The 3 * . : 


HOP Brafil wood very fine, and boil it in com- 
4 mon water, till it has acquired an agreeable 
colour; then ſtrain it through. a cloth. 5 | 
2. Give your wood firſt a coat of yellow, made of 
ſaffton, dilated in water. Then the wood being thus 
previouſly tinged with a pale yellow, and dried, give af= 
terwards ſeveral coats of 1 Brefil wood water, till the 
bye pleaſes you. 

3. When the laſt coat is dry, burniſh it with the bur- 
"niet; and lay another coat of drying varniſh with the 
palm of your bod; and you will have a red oravged very 
agreeable, 

4. If you want a deeper red, or r rather a darker: boil | 

the Brafil wood in a water enen, with a nenen , 
of Aim, or quick lime. | 


* I. pn Wa „ 
| S6ak the ed Braſil wood in oil of tfrear 3 and with 


it rub your wood, e "oe 8 reſt as _— 
died. 1 & 


5 


— 


ry 


CALLE. 1 bat | 


Pound orchanetta into powder: mix it with oil of not; 
make it lukewarm, and rub nt wood wht it. The 
reſt as above. „ 42. $62; & SINN 

| SW . i ee 


* 
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WE ' IV. To dye wood is a purple colour. . 
=_ - Soak Dutch turnſol in Water; add a tincture of 
Braſil wood made in lime water, and you will obtain a 
in bet with which you may dye your en __ then 
; 8 85 and varniſh as uſual. | 


: | V. 4 blue purple, | 

3 Take that fort of German turaſol hich painters uſe- 

wich fize. Diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain it through a 
nen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to the wood; and if 


the hue be too ſtrong, give it another coat of a paler dye, 
{Is = by adding clear water to a ore of the. . When dry, 
din! af as s uſual.” 3 5 Woes 


vi. N | 


Four ounces of Brafl, and half a . of Todia 
woods, boiled together in two quarts, of water, with one 
ounce of common alum, : 


aua 

Slack lime in water, and decant it out of the ground. 

| "3 three pints of this water diſſolve four ounces of turnſol, 
and boil ic one hour, |. Then give ſeveral coats of it to 
F 0 wood. | | 


— 


i4 
= 


Y $4023 5 VIII. 4 greex. | 
| Grind Spaniſh. verdigreaſe into a ſubtile ties with 
* | firong vinegar, Add and mix well with this, two ounces 
| of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of an hour in 
too quarts of water, and put your waod a-ſoaking till the 
| m_ be to your liking... For the reſt en as above. 


IX. A yelloaæu. 


Diſſolve turnſol in two quarts of water. Then grind 

_ indigo on marble with that water, and ſet it io a 

veſſel on the fire with weak ſize to dilute it. When done, 

give a coat of this dye to your wood with a bruſh, and 
when dry, 1 it with the nn. 7 55 

. X. Another 


52 
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X. gy tr . e 


Boil i in water ſome grinded 7erra merita, and fook your 
Hoes in it ene ee 


HE Another finer . 


Four ounces of French berries, boiled for about a 
Lait e of an hour in a quart of water, with about the 
Hulk of a filbert of roch- alum. Then ſoak. the wood 
in it. gs 
TITS XII. To dhe 8 « tos Py bed bi. 


5 Take the fineſt Engliſh white chalk, and grind it in 
=. ſubtile powder on marble, then let it dry, and ſet it in 
= 23 pipkin on the fire with a weak ſized water, having 

great care not to let it turn brown. When it is tolerably 
hot, give firſt a coat of ſize to your wood, and let it dry: 
then give one or two coats of the aforeſaid white over it. 7 
Theſe being dry alſo, poliſh with the ruſhes, and burniſh — 


with the burniſher. | 


XIII. To 945 in polifted black. 


Grind lamp-black on marble with gom water. Put it 
next in a pipkin, and give a coat of this, with a ous 
| to ef wood ; then 7 it Wen 262 


. xiw. bee ee | 
Soak bits of ruſty iron in the beſt black ink, A few | 
| days after rub your wood with it, and when you ſee it 
5 well F and dry, PR! It with the burniſher. 
DE xv. To imitate Wn WOES. 1 
lofoſe gall- nuts in vinegar, wherein you have ſoaked 


| end nails; then rub your ogy! with apa let's it ds | 
| 3 . ä | 


s at 3 


XVI. 1 way. 


Chaſe a _ hard wood, and not We ſoch as 
pple, or hawthorn _ and blacken them. Cf 5 
| a 


S 
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black, * them with a bit of cloth ; 3-then with a reed 

| | bruſh, made on purpoſe, dipped in "melted Wax, mixed 

io a pot with common block, rub your" wood till i it Les 
"= Aer a 8 Hu 

wo FE XVII. . auay. 


Holly is a very fit ſort of wood to take the dye of 
ebony. Form 1 it firſt into the ſhape you intend to give it, 


| the filth of the dye, and Rſs it as you would ebooy, 
| Kh n S. 


XVIII. a Black raft EY i FB i 
Tike 88540 ink, put it in a ſtone pan, new and well 

1/8 Eg be then ſet it in the ſun to exſiecate it into a cake. 

When dry, take and ſcrape it out from the pan with a 


black.” powder, * wen W will ae a fine 
lac 


— „ 


5 XIX. T dye wood fever alien. | | 
OED Pound tin glaſs, in a mortar, and reduce it into pow- 
. 4075 Add water to it by degrees, till it comes into a 
: | - ow like liquor for painting. Put it in a clean pipkin, 
; ſize, and ſet it on the fire to warm. Bruſh your 
er with this Les wad and whea it is ary, Harſh. It. 


1 | Ny It's XX. To dye in 1 floer, e | 

15 RY Pov very ine, in a mortar, ſome PP) with 
©, clear water, Set it to warm in a new pipkin with a little 
' fize, and give a coat of it on your wood with a bruſh. 
When dry, rub a piece of gold, filver, or copper, on 

the wood thus prepared, and it will aſſume the colour of 
ſuch-of theſe metals as you rab it 1 / Aker this is 

Gone, On. it as uſual. | | | 


5 XxI. Tos give 1 of ac hs . you like. 


— 


| bruſh 


5 h = 


then put it in a hatter's copper to boil, leave it till it bas 
acquired a perfect degree of blackneſs. Then take off 


/ Knife, and grind it into an impalpable powder on marble. 


err ſome 1 82 lime in chamber. ye. Then with. a 


i# 
1. 
2 
5 
5 
£ By 
* 
3} 
0 
4, 
"Y 
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back dipped in it form your undulations on the wood ae - 
eording to your fancy. My EP dry, : it Hs, Wen 
a rind of . YA 


XXII. 7⁵ imitate NIE root of nut- res. 


Give 3 or eight coats of ſize to your wood, till 
it remains ſhiny. Then before your ſize is quite dry, 
ſtrike here and there a confuſed quantity of took with 
biſtre grinded with common water. When dry, 9 
it we the 4 8 d = | 


a 


= I To give a FS. 222 to 1 c ood. . 


N one ounce of orchanetta ; cut it in two or hawk 
bits, and put it to ſoak for forty-eight hours in three 
ounces of good oil of olive. Then with this oil anoint 
your 'cherry-tree wood after it is worked and * as 
you intend it: it will give it a mom ws 


* 4 *, n 
72 65 


XXIV. To fs 097 %.. "ITE 


ts . Give it it a Coat of black diluted in nth. Repett 
it one, two, three, or as 1 Þ times as you. think proper; 
then poliſh it as uſual. 

2. Dilute ſome white nin 9285 with white gun, 
or ſhell lac, and white ſandarac. Lay this white on the 
black ground, tracing with it what oddities you like. 
When dry, give a light rub with ruſhes, then wipe it, 
and give a laſt coat of ſine tranſparent white varniſh, in 


order to preſerve the weilen 22 this dry at leiſure, 
whey 1 f 11 7 it. e BT 


_ 


i 20 + 


xxv. 75 imitate aubite e e 
ek and calcine the fineſt white-marble you can find; 
Grind 1 it as fine a3 you poſſibly. can, and dilute it with) 


fe. Lay two coats of this on your wood, . when 
Us v id and Wim as before directed. 


1 ge CO REES 


i 5 ee 


Burn ay als black in a ſhovel, ted hot, then gin. 
it 


. 8 3 


— 


” > -. 
> * * 
£ ” 5 
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it with brandy. For the bigneſs of an egg of black, put 
the ſizeof a pea of lead in drops, as much of tallow, and 
the ſame quantity of ſoap Grind and mix theſe toge- 
ther; then dilute it with a very weak ſize water. Give 
four coats of this; and, when dry, poliſh as uſual. \ 


XXVII. A counter-fadion of coral. 
1. Reduce goat's horns into a ſubtile powder. Put in 
n a clear lye made of lime and pearl aſhes. Let it there 
reſt for a fortnight, When reduced'into a palp, add cin- 
nabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, pulveriſed 
very fine, in what quantity you may judge neceſſary to 
give the quantity of matter you have got a fine and perfect 
coral hue, | Eng . 
2. Next boj] this compoſition till it comes very thick; 
then take it off from the fire and mould it in moulds 
maped in forms of coral. Or elſe caft it again in what 
other ſorts of moulds you like, to make figures of it, 
and other ſorts of work, which will produce a fine effect. 
Ob/ervation. This ſecr-t was worth immenſe ſums of 
money to him who found it out. 'The Tnrks paid them 
magnificiently. But this branch of pgs was ſoon put to 
an end by the cheats which were practiſed with the mer- 
chants of Tunis and Algiers. e ä 


XXVII. To take the impreſſion of any ſeal. 


1. Take half a pound of mercury; the ſame quantity | 
of chryſtaline vitriol; as much verdigreaſe. Polveriſe 
well theſe two laſt ingredients, and put them along with 
| the firſt ina new iron pan, with ſmiths forge water. Stir 
all well with a wooden ſpatula, till the mercury is per- 
fectly incorporated with. the powders. Then waſh that | 
. paſte with cold water, and change it till it remains quite 
clear as When you put it in. Put the lump in the air, it 
„C Er NESS, ; þ 

2. When you want to take the impreſſion of a ſeal with 
It, take it and place it over the fire on an iron plate. 
When there appears on it ſome drops like pearls, then it 
is hot enough; take it off and knead it in your hands 
with your fingers, it will, become pliable like wax; ſmoo- 


then 
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then one fide of it, and apply it on the ſeal, preſſing it 
to make it take the impreſſion. When done, lift it up, 
and ſet it in the air, where it will come again as hard as 
metal, and will ſerve you to ſeal the ſame letter, as the 
original ſeal itſelf, without any probability of diſcover- 
ing it, ſhould even the real one be laid on it. 


XXIX. Another way. | 
Heat ſome mercury in a crucible, and filyer filings in 
another, in the proportion of two parts of mercury to one 
of ſilver. As ſoon as the mercury begins to move, pour 
it on the ſilver filings. Let this cool, and then put it in a 
glaſs mortar. Pound it well with a peſtle of the ſame, 
and add a little water in which you have diflolved ſome 
verdigreaſe. Stir this for three days, five or ſix times a 
day. Decant out the verdigreaſe water, and replace it 
with good vinegar, with which pound it again in the 
ſame mortar, as before, a couple of hours, changing vi- 
negar as ſoon as it blackens. Pound it again, two other 
bours, with chamber-lye inſtead of vinegar, changing it 
the ſame, during that time, as you did the vinegar.— - 
Then take that matter, lay it on a waſh-leather ſkin, 
which you bring up all round it, and tie it above with'a 
ſtring. Preſs the lump well in that ſk in, fo as to ſeparate 
and ſqueeze out all the ſuperfluous mercury which paſſes 
through the leather. And when none comes out any 
longer, open the ſkin, take the lump in your hand, "gs 
knead it, and ſmoothen one ſide of it to take the impreſ- 
ſion you like, proceeding for the reſt, as above directed. 
It hardens in the air, and ſoftens with the heat of the 
hand, as you would do a piece of wax. | 


| * To get birds with white feathers. 
Make a mixture of , /emper-viuum-majus's juice, and 
olive oil, and rub with it the eggs on Which the hen is 


ith ſetting, . All the birds which ſhall.come from thoſe eggs 
nds VXXXI. To ſoften ivory, . 


00- Bs In three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and fifteen of white | 
F . | wine, 


13 
? 


id ' 
. 

2 
j + 
{ 
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wine, or even of mere ſpring! water, mirell together, pot 
your ivory a-ſoaking. And, in three or four bane by it. 


will be ſo ſoft as to o oy under the fingers. 


N XXX11. Toa: ivory thus /o Hendl. 
bd, bilde, in ſpirit of wine, ſuch colour as you want 
to dye your ivory with. And when the ſpirit of wine 
ſhall be ſufficiently tinged with the colour you have put 
in, plunge your ivory in it, and leave it there till i it is ſuf- 
kciently penetrated with it, and dyed inwardly. "Then 
ive that ivory What form you will. 
2. To harden it afterwards, wrap it up in a ſheet of 
White paper, and cover it with decrepitated common ſalt, 
and the drieſt you can make it to be; in which fituation 


you * leave i it Wan an e N 


_—_ 


5 XxXIII. Another way to ſoften ivory. 1 

Cut a large root of mandrake into ſmall bits, and infuſe 
"ry then boil it, in water. Put your ivory in this boil- 
. bg Ir, and boil it too, till it is as loft as wax. 


XxxIV. To . ivory, which 155 been bled... 


Take roch-alum, diſſolve it in water, in a ſufficient 
4 8 to render the water all milly with it. Boil 

s liquor, and foak your ivory in it for about one hour, 
then Tub it over with a little hair bruſh. When done; 
Wrap it ina wet piece of linen to dry it leiſurely and gra- 


W 1 9 otherwiſe it would centaluly ſplit. 5 


eee eee green ivory: and. whiten ins doi that 
| which has turned of a brown yellow. 

1, Slack ſome lime into water, put your ivory in that 

water, after decanted —_ the ground, and boil it el i it 


looks quite White. 
2. To poliſh, ſet it on a the turrer's TO ans after 


having worked it, take ruſhes and pumice- tone ſubtile 


powder with water, and rub it till it looks perfectly 
ſmooth, Next to that, heat it, by turning it againſt a 
piece of linen, or ſheeps-{kin leather, and wheghbt, tub 
it over with a little Whitening n ia oil o Ive, con- 


inn? * yo 
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tinviog turning as before ; then with a little dry whiten- | 
ing, and a piece of ſoft white rag. When this is per- 
formed the ivory will look as white as ſnow. | 


XoXXXVI. To petrify wood, Sc. 
Take equal quantities of gem ſalt, roch-alum, white 
vinegar, Calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all theſe in- 
oredients together, and there will happen an ebullition. 
f, after it is over, you throw in this liquor any porous 
matter, and leaye it there a-ſoaking for three, four, or 
five days, they will poſitively turn into petrifications. 


_ = xxxvi I. To imitate tortoiſeſpell with bore. 3 

Take one ounce of gold litharge, and half an ounce. 
of quick lime. Grind all together, and mix it to the con- 
ſiſtence of pap, with a ſufficient quantity of chamber-lye. 


Put of this on the horn; and three or four hours after= * 


W 


Wards it will be perfectly marked. 


. XXXVIIE. 4A preparation for the tortoiſcſpell, = 
Make a mixture, as above, of quick lime, orpine, 
pearl aſhes, and aguaforrzs, Mixed well together, aud 
put your horn or tortoiſeſhel] a ſoaking in it. 


XXXIX. To dye bones, and mould them in all manner of , 
; . 2 | ſhapes. | 
1. Boll together twelve pounds of quick lime, and one 
of calcined toch-alum, in water, to the reduQtion of one 
_ third. Add, then, two more pounds of quick lime, and 


boil it again til it can carry an egg, without its finking 


to the bottom. Let it cool, then filter it. 
2. Take twelve pounds of that liquor; half a pound 
of raſped Braſil wood, and four ounces of ſcarlet flocks ; 
boi all about five minutes on a ſlow fire, then decant the 
cleareſt part of it, and put it by. Put on the feces of Bra- 
fl and ſcarlet about four pounds of the firſt water; bojl 
it the ſame time as the other, and decant likewiſe the 
 rleargſt part of it on the other. Repeat this operation, 
> * | I "* + oath. 


7 
. 
: 


i; 
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till the new added water an no more colour from 7 
faces | 
3. Now raſp any - quantity of bones, and boil them i in 
clear lime water. Then take them out. Put them in a 
matraſs ; and, over them, pour ſome of the tinged water, 

ſo as to ſoak them. * Place the matraſs on a mild ſand 
bath, and evaporate the liquor, Add ſome more Jiquor, 

and evaporate it again, continuing to add and evaporate ö 
the tinged liquor, till che raſped bones are all turned mo 1 
à ſoft paſte. | 
43. Take this paſte, and mould it as you like, in tin or 
other moulds, to make whatever thing or figure you want. 
Set it in the mould for a day or two, tiil it has acquired the 

ſhape you would have it; then, to harden it, boil it in a 

water of alum and faltperre firſt, and afterwards in oil of 

nut. Theſe figures "as roconteſtibly to be made of bones, 

without conceiving bow they can be made Two out NE _ 
matter, and in one ſolid proce. N "HEHE: 


XL. To dye bones in black. 


Take fix ounces of litharge, and the ſame quantity of 

quick lime, Boil all in common water, along with the 
bones. Keep ſtircing,. till the water begins to boil, 
Then take it out, and never ceaſe Rirring till the water 
is cold again: by that, time the vow wm hos 188 10 
WES: - | 


XLI. To _ Hen Bones. 


| Take equal parts of Roman vitriol and common, falt. 

Pian the ſpirits out by the recort, If in the water you 
et from the diſtillation, you put the e a. en 

'E will become as ſoft as WAS. yy „ 


＋ 


* 
* 


XLII. To in J in rern. 


Pound well together, in a quart of ſtrong vinegar, 

-” three ounces of, verdigreaſe, as much of braſs filings, and 

a banaful of rug. When done, put all in a glaſs iveſſtl, 

long with the bones you. want to dye, and ſtop; it well. 

* Carry this into a cold cellar, leave it. ſon; ſomghactthe 
hs wiil be dyed rn: | | 

7 8 XII. 4 
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XLIII. A ſali for hardening /oft bones. 
Take equal quantities of ammoniac, common decrepi- 
tated and gem falts, as well as of plumeum, ſaccarinum, 
roch and ſhell alums. Pulveriſe, and mix all together; 
then put it in a glaſs veſſe] well ſtopped, which bury in 
hot horſe dung, that the matter ſhould melt into water. 
Congeal it on warm embers. Then make it return into a 
delequium again, by means of the horſe dung, as before. 
When thus liquified for the ſecond time, it is fit for ule, 
Keep it, to harden and conſolidate any thing, ſmear it 
over with it, We: 1 701 ot 42 


XLIV. To make figures, or vaſes, auth egg-ſbells.” | | 
1. Put egg-ſhells in a crucible, and place it in a pot 
ter's furnace, for two days, that they may there be per- 
'feftly calcined ; then grind them dry into a fabtite poo 
2. Next, with guth-arabic water and whites of eggs 
beaten together, make a liquor, with which knead th 
powder, and make a paſte or dough of it. 
3. With that cough, to which give the conſiſtence of 
potter's clay, make and form whatever figure or vaſe you 
like, and ſet them in the ſun to dry. Fl | 


XLV. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red. 
1. Boil ſcarlet flocks in clear water aſſiſted with pearl 
aſhes, to draw the colour the better; then clarify it with 
| eee an and ſtrain this tincture through a piece of 
2. To dye, afterwards, any bones or ivory in red, you 
muſt rub them firſt with agzafor/;s, and then immediately 
with this tincture. WW 
ee To make a paſte in imitation of black marble. | 
Diſſolve two ounces of ſpalt on a gentle fire, in a glazed. 
pipkin. When in perfect fuſion, add a third part of ka- 
rabe, which muſt be ready melted, ſtir all together. 
When both are well — and united, take the pipkin 


} 
g 
$1 


— 


* 


— 
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off the fire, and throw the contents, boiling hot, into a 

mould of a fine poliſh in the inſide. When cold and dry, 
take the piece off from the mould, and you will find that 

nothing can imitate ſo well black marble as this decep- 

tive Compoſition. =p 


„ NY , | 
XLII. To dye marble, or alabaſter, blue or purple. 
1. Pound together in a marble mortar, parſnips and 
purple lilies, with a ſufficient quantity of white wine vi- 
nepar. Proportion the quantity of parſnips and lilies to 
each other, according to the hue you wiſh to give the li- 
quor. If you cannot get one of theſe two juices, make 
vſe of that you can get; and to every one pound of li- 
quor, mixed and prepared, put one ounce of alum. 
2. In this dye pot your marble or alabaſter, and boil 
them, ſuppoſing that they are not too confiderable to go 
into the veſſel with the liquor. And if they be, you muſt 
heat one part of it as much as you poſſibly can, then dye 


it with the liquor boiling hot, and thus proceed from 


I 


place to place, till you have died it all over. 


[1 


4 


CE OHA TIX; 
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Of CasTinG in MovLDs: 


1 | | I. To caſt a figure in Bronze. | ; | 
1. NAT AKE a pattern with proper clay, mixed with 
| ſand, to prevent its cracking, when it comes 


to dry. 


ö "NO 
3-2 ens n „ 


2. When the pattern is completed mould it with plaj- 
ſter while it is ſtill damp, becauſe in drying, the parts of 

the pattern ſhrink, and loſe their fullneſs. To that effet 
begin by the bottom part of the figure, which cover 
with ſeveral pieces, and by rows; as for example, let us 
ſuppoſe the firſt row from the feet to the knees; the fſe- 


_ cond from the knees to the beginning of the belly; the 


third from the beginning of the belly up to the pit of he 
ſtomach, from thence to the ſhoulders, on which lay the 


lat row, which is to contain the head, —Obſerve, haw- 
ever, that thoſe diviſions, of rows admit of no particular 
rule, and ought to be intirely determined by, and ads 


apted to the 6ze of the figure. For when the pieces are 


made too conſiderable, the plaifter works too much, and 


fatigues icſelf, which is detrimental to its taking a true 
and preciſe impreſſion of all the turns and ſhapes of the 
figure. So that at any rate, it is always preferable io 


- 


make the pieces of the mould ſmaller than larger. 


3. Obſerve, that if the figure you are moulding has 
got any draperies, or ornaments, which require a gopd 
NZ a 


deal of trouble and nicety, you cann*t help making 
_ great many ſmall parts and ſubdiviſions in your mould, 
In order to enable you {o-ſtrip them off the figure after» 


l 1 
1 
3 


ward 


Y 


| 
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| » | 1 1 * ; o . . | * | 
wards with more facility., Fix little rings to aſſiſt in 


pulling them off more eaſily, coyer them all over with 
larger pieces, which contain ſeveral of the little ones, 
4. When the mould is thus made and completed, you 


let it reſt till it is perfectly dry. Then, before uſing it, 


they who are curious in their work do not content them- 
ſelves with imbibing it inwardly with oil, but they even 
make it drink as much wax as it can ſoak, by warming 
thoſe ſeparate pieces, and putting wax in them to melt.— 
The motive in doing this is to render the wax-work, 


which is to be caſt in it finer and more perfect. For if 


ou imbibe the mould with oil only, the wax figure caſt 
in ſuch a mould always comes out a little rough and like 


| flour, becauſe the wax draws always the ſuperficy of the 


plaiſter, and in reverſe, the plaiſter draws alſo the ſuper- 


ficy of the wax, which produces a great defeQ in the 


figure, and is a great obſtacle to its coming out from the 
mould with that neatneſs it otherwiſe ſhould, 


5. The mould being therefore thus imbibed with war, 


' if you want it for a bronze figure, you aſſemble all the 


» 


* 


pounds of wax, half a poun 


 Bowever, 


more iron bars, contoured agre 


{mall parts of it each in their caſes, and with a bruſh give 


them a coat of oil. Then, with another bruſh, give 


them-another coat of wax, progres as follows, —Six 
ound of hog's lard, and one 

und of Burgundy pitch. This preparation of the wax, 
— 5 be regulated according to the country and 

the ſeaſon. For in the beat of ſummer, or hot climes, 
ſuch as Spain, Italy, and France, wax may be uſed alone, 
as it keeps naturally ſoft, and the other drugs above- 
mentioned, are added to it only to render it more-trac- 


"table. Of this wax, whether prepared or natural, you 
ay another coat in the hollow-of the mould, to the thick. 


neſs of a fixpenny piece. Then, with wax made in flat 
cakes, of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, more or 
leſs, according to that you are willing to give your me- 


tal, you fill all the hollow parts of the mould in prefling 


hard this ſort of wax in them with your fingers. When 
thus flled,-,you have an iron grate, larger by three or 
our ſaches every way than the plinth or baſis of the 
heure. On the middle of that grate you erect one or 
| ble to the latitude and 
125 ſituation 


As 4h. , 


F 


hn, 


ſition when you form the core. 2 1 
8. To form this, as ſoon as the firſt ſet which com- 
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ſituation of the figure, and bored, from ſpace to ſpace, 


with holes to paſs other iron rods of the ſize and length | 


neceſſary to ſupport the core (in French ame or noyau) of 
what you want to caſt. 2 25 

6. Formerly they uſed to make their cores with potter's 
clay mixed with hair and horſe dung well beaten toge- 
ther. With this compoſt, they formed a figure like the 
pattern; and, when they had well ſupported it with iron 
bars, length and croſs-ways, according to its poſition and 
attitude, they ſcraped it, that is to fay, they dimi- 


niſhed, and took off from its bigneſs as much as they 


wanted to' give to their metal. When that core was dry, 


they took the wax with which they had filled the hollow 


parts of their mould, and covered jt with them. ——Thbiz 
method is even practiſed. now. by ſome founders, efpe- 
cially for great bronze figures, becaoſe earth reſiſts better 


the power of that red-hot melted metal, than plaiſter can; 


and th's they reſerve only for ſmall figures, and thoſe 
which are caſt in gold or ſilver. However, when plaiſ- 


ter is well beaten and mixed with brick-duſt alſo well 


beaten and ſifted fine, it ſtands pretty well too. We 


ſhall therefore proceed on the method of caſting on plaſ- _ 
„ . ber $0. —--.-- ; gs: SOS, 


7. You take then the firſt, or bottom rows, of the 


mould, filled by the laſt wax in cakes, as mentioned 
before, and aſſemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bar, which is to ſupport the core when made. 


When they are joined together, you give them a tye round 
very hard with cords, leſt they ſhould vary from their po- 


pletes the bottom row of the ſeparate pieces of the mould 


ſame manner as the firſt ; then fill it likewiſe with your 


prepared plaiſter. Thus you continue to ere your mould 
from row to row, till you come to the laſt, and fill it as 
ou go, with plaiſter, which is called forming the core. If 
the figure require it, you paſs acroſs the core ſome iron 


14 rods 


— 


is fixed, you pour plaiſter, dilated very clear, and. 

mixed, as we ſaid, with brick-duft, with which you fill 
uß that bottom part of the hollow. Then, on this firſt 
bottom row of the mould, you place the ſecond in the 
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* 


rods through the holes perforated for that purpoſe in the 


perpendicular bars, in order to ſupport the core the better, 


and give it more ftreogth and power to teſiſt the effort of 
the meta].when it comes in fuſion upon it. 

9. When all the pieces of the mould have been thus 
erected one upon »nother, and filled with plaiſter, you 


muſt ſtop a certain time to let it take a conſitience, then. 


proceed, to take off the caſes aud all the ſmaller parts of 


the mould contained in each of them, row. by row, and 


1 


muſcles, or features only; as for the diſpoſition of the 


' tained in the inſide of it. | 


one by one, in the lame manner as you proceeded to erect 
them, with this difference, that in erecting them you 
begin at the bottom, and that in taking them off, you 


| begun at the top; which, when done, leaves the figure 


to appear all in wax, covering the core, which is con- 


10. You are then to proceed to repair the figure, and 
koiſh it after the original. The ſculptor, in that caſe, 


bos even an opportunity af perfecting mach ſome of the | 


paris, in adding or taking off according as he thinks pro- 


per, to give more grace and expreſſion to certain ſtrokes, 


limbs, and their attitude, he can no longer-meod or alter 


N. 


= 
"3 
a 


them. | 


- 
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11. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
what is called the pouring and the vent holes. The pouring 
holes are wax pipes of the bigneſs of an inch diameter for 
ſuch. figures as are of a natural ſize; for they are. to be 
- proportioned not only to the ſize of the figure, but even 
to that of the parts of that figure whereon they are pla- 


„ \\ced.- The went holes are wax pipes likewiſe, but of a 
much leſſer 6z:. . Thoſe pipes are caſt in plaiſter moulds 


f what length you. pleaſe, then cut to that of four or five 


joches, or thereabouts. They, are caſt hollow, to the 
\ Intent of rendering them lighter, otherwiſe they might as 
well be caft ſolid. Thoſe which ſerve for pouriog, are 


placed in a firaight, perpendicolar line, one above ano- 


ther, at ſix inches aſunder, and ſometimes nearer, when 


— 


- 


»-. + 
* 1 


there are draperies, and much matter is uſe. 
12, When the various pipes are placed and ſoldered 


dean the fle. with wax, io thar the end which is free 


ee e e mock perpendicular to the 
PD. ey ra Hgure 


£ * 


* 
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f figure as poſſible, you place andther pipe of the ſame fize 
quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againſt every 
one of the ends of the others. All theſe pipes, both 

large and ſmall, ſerve for the pouring of the matter, and 
caſting of the figure. You are to place three or four of 
them generally round the figure, which is determined by 
its fize, bulk, and diſpoſition. 3 N 
13. But at the ſame time you are placing the pouring - 
holes, you muſt not negle& placing alſo thoſe which are 
to ſerve for the vent. Theſe laſt are to be placed in the 
ſame line as and with the others, at the diſtance of four 
inches only from them, and fixed likewiſe by one end to 
the figure, and by the other to another long and perpen- 
dicular pipe, like thoſe for pouring. Now, as it is neceſ- 
ſary that all the wax, when you come to melt it, ſhould, 
as we ſhall mention it in its place, come oat entirely 
from the mould, you muſt not fail to place theſe forts of 
vent pipes on all the riſing and diſtant parts from the 
mean bulk of the figure, ſuch as the arms, fingers, dra- 
peries, c. Cc. from which the wax mpſt be got our 
with facility, either by means of particular vent holes, ſo 
formed as to deſcend to the bottom of the figure, or by 
means of thoſe large ones placed perpendicularly along- 
fide of it. —Obſerve, always, to make the pouring holes 
which come to the face and hands the ſmalleſt of any; 
that they may not affect too much the features and like 
neſs, if any be intended, of thoſe parts; and that ou 
may the more eaſily repair thoſe places with the chiſel, 
when they are finithed, 7 oo hn 7 15 16 CR 
14. After theſe various pipes have been thus carefully» 
fixed all about the figure, you muſt ſo place them that 
two of the main perpendicular ones ſhould join together 
at ſive or ſix inches higher, and above the upper part of it, 
and be terminated by a wax cup of four inches deep, and 
as much diameter, under, and at the bottom part of which 
you ſolder them This cup ſerves as a funnel to receive 
the metal, and introduces it into the pouring holes, by 
means of its communication with them, to convey itaſter- 
wards into all the parts of the figure at once, and form irc 
Therefore, if there be four perpendicular aſcending. 
. f | pipes, 


F 


e 
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pipes, you make two ſuch, cups, to communicate the 
metal to theſe pipes. | „ BETTS 
16. As for the vent hoſes, you let them free above the 
top of the figure, and higher than the pouring ones, becauſe 


they want no cups. 


16. When the wax figure is thus completely repaired 
and garniſhed, with all its pouring and vent holes, you 
prepare a compoſition of putty, and crucibles powder, 
well grinded, and ſifted very fine, which you dilate clear 
in a pan, like a colour for painting. With a bruſh take 


this compoſition, and cover all the figure, as well as the 


vent and pouring pipes. This operation you repeat ſeve- 


ral times, obſerving carefully to fill up all the cracks and 


crevices which may happen in drying. When the wax is 
thus perfectly covered every where you put with the ſme 


bruſh, another compoſition thicker than the firſt, and of 


a ſtronger ſort. . 1 4 

17. This compoſition is made of the ſame materials as 
the other, but with this addition, that you mix ſome 
free earth along with it, and horſe-dung, quite clear 


from any ſtraw. After having given ſix or ſeven coats of 


this, you give another coat again, much thicker Mflill, 
of a ſtuff compoſed of nothing but free earth and horſe- 


dung, and this being dry, yon give half-a-dozen more 


*” 


of the ſame, allowing time between each to dry. At laft, 
you. put with your hand, and no more with the bruſh, 
two other coats of this ſame laſt compoſition, of free earth 
and horſe-dung, mixed in form of mortar, obſerving 


always that the one ſhould be perfectly dry, before laying 
on the other; and that there ſhould be no part of the 


j 
nf 
1 

? 

| | | 
n . 8 
L j 
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4 
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figure, whether naked or draperies, but what is equally 
covered with every one of the different coats we have 


1415. Next to this, you muſt have flat iron bars turned 


: - an bent according to the diſpoſition of the figure, which 


being fixed by means of hooks at the ſides of the grate on 
which it ſtands, riſe up as high as the pipes, and join- 


cloſe to the mould, unite at top by means of a circle 


I 
| ſy © frat which runs through all the hooks, by which theſe 


dars are terminated. | Then you ſurround again the figure | 


with 


/ : 
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with other iron bars, made in form of hoops, to prevent 
the others which go from top to bottom, and to which 
they are fixed by means of wires, from giving way ; and 
between every one of theſe bars, both perpendicular and 
horizontal, there muſt be no more than ſeven or eight 
inches diſtance allo wem. | 

19. When all theſe bars are well fixed together, and 
enabled thereby to ſupport and contain the mould, you 
take a com poſt of free earth, horſe-dung and hair mixed 
together, in conſiſtence of mortar, and with this you cover 
the mould and the bars all over, without attending any 
more to the ſhape cf the figure, ſo that there appears no 
more but 4 ſhapeleſs lump of clay, which ought to be of 
about four or five inches thick, "© 


20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to dig 


a ſquare pit ſufficiently deep for the top of the mould to 
be ſomewhat lower than the ſuperfice of the ground where 
the pit is dug, and ſufficiently wide alfo to allow room 
of a foot and a half, free all round the mould, when de- 
ſcended into it.—At the bottom of that pit, you conſtru& 
a furnace, on the top of which there is to be a ſtrong 
iron grate ſupported by the arches and wall of the furnace, 


- which is to be made of ſtone or bricks, as well as the four - 


ſides of the pit from top to bottom. . 

21. After the grate is placed on the furnace, you de- 
ſcend the mould on it by means of engines. Then under 
the pipes which are to ſerve for pouring, as well as vent, 
you place pans to receive the wax which is to run off. 
This done, you light a middling fire to heat the figure, 
and all the place where it ſtands, with ſo moderate a 
heat, that the wax may melt without boiling, and come 


entirely out from the mould, without there remaining 


any part of it; which would not be the caſe if the heat 
be ſo great as to make it boi}, for then it would ftick to 


the mould, and cauſe defects in the figure, when you "IF 


come to run the metal.—When therefore, you judge 
that all the wax is out, which you may know by 
weighing that you employed, and weighing it again 
after it 1s in the pans, you take theſe off, and ſtop 
the pipes, through which it came out, with clay, Then 
lll all the empty parts of the pit round the figure with 

a 33 ; * bricks, 


s 
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bricks, which. you e in gently, but without order; 
and when it is come up to the tap, make a good briik 


fire in the furnace, As the flame is interrupted by theſe 
beicks, it cannot aſcend with violence, nor burt, the 


mould, and they only communicate their heat in. going 


through all thoſe hricks, which become ſo hot, that they 


and the mould are at laſt both red hot. 


22. Twenty-four hours after the fire has been lighted, 


ken. you ſee that the bricks and the mould are equally 


F; 


red hot from top io bottom, you let the fire go out, and 


the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off. When there 


is no more any heat at all, you throw ſome earth in the 


bin to fill the place which had been occupied with the 
ricks ; and in proportion as you throw it in-you: wad 


it with your feet, and-preſs it againſt the mould. 


7 


23. io order to melt the metal, you conſtruct, juſt by 


the pit where the mould is, a a furnace, the lower part of 


which ought to be higher by two or three inches than the 


top of the ſaid pit, in order to obtain a. ſufficient declivity 


from it to the pit for the running of the metal, Its con- 
ſtruction muſt; be after the form of an oven, with good 


bricks and-free earth, and ſupported by good and ſtrong 
iron hoops. There is a border raiſed all round, ſo as to 


make it capable to contain all the metal which is intended 
to be melted in it. On the ſide which looks towards the 


pit, there is an opening, which is ſtopped during the melt - 


"ing of the metal, and from that opening comes an earthen 


749 funnel practiſeq, which goes to a baſon of good free earth 
- placed over the mould, and the middle of which correſ- 


| panes and communicates. to thoſe cups we have mentioned 


fore (No. 14.) This baſon is called by the workmen 


; efchens,. And in order to prevent the metal from. running 


F 


into theſe cups before the whole which is in the furnace is 
tun into the e/cheno, there are men on purpoſe who hold 


a Jong iron rod terminated by one end in the form of 
theſe cups, and ſtop tbem. 

24. When the metal is melted, you onſtop. the opening 
of the furnace in which it is contained ; this runs into 


ft 1 1 the e/cheno, and as ſoon as it is arrived, the men take off 


| the rod 9 1 AIP 9 che ers 1 che Yin 
ing 
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being inſtantly filled all over, the Hgure i 1s formed i In one 


moment. 
26. After the PRC js thus filled with! the metal. you 


let it ſtay in that fituation for three or four days, then-at 


leiſure, you take off the earth which had been thrown all 
round it, which helps the mould to become entirely cold. 


As ſoon as you are ſure there is no more heat, you break 


the mould, and the metal figure appears furrounded with 


rods of the ſame metal, ſtarting out from it, occaſioned 
by the vent and pouring holes, or pipes, through which 


the metal was introduced, and which remained filled 


with it. Theſe you muſt aw off, in order to unburden 


the figure of ſo much, and get it out of the pit more eaſily, 


Then you clean and ſcower with water and grinding- 


ſtone in powder, and pieces of deal ot other ſoft of ſoft 
wood, and you ſearch in all the hollow places of the dra- 
peries and other parts. 
26. When the figures are ell they are ener 

waſhed with aguafottis; and when it has operated you 


may waſh them again with common water. When th 
are thus well cleanſed, you repair, finiſh, and fault thoſe 


which require to treated more bighly-than others; for 


; the large ones are ſeldom ſearched fo minutely, 


27. After they have been as much finiſhed as dy are 
intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a colour, 


As ſome do, with oil and blood ſtone. Or, as ſome others 


praiſe i it, you may make them turn green by means of 
vinegar. But without all that trouble, the bronze will 


in time take a natural varniſh of itſelf, and decomes or 


a LOR hue. * my, re 


II. * 70 gild fac forts af FLY „ 

1. They may be gilt two different ways; either with 
gold in ſhells, or with gold in leaves. The firſt method. 
is the handſomeſt, and at the ſame time the moſt unf 
it being always uſed for ſmall fized works. To apply 
it, you make a mixture of one part of the beſt gold, and 


| ſeven of mercury, which founders call ſilver in that ſort of 
_ proceſs. When theſe are incorporated together, you then 
heat the BEA, ue arp it + with: the compoſition, which 


| W 
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whitens it, and heating it again over the lire the eceury * 


5 exhales, and the figure remains gilt. | 
2. As for the other method 1t is only for large fized 


works, and them on which one is not willing to make a 
great expence; you ſcrape the figure with ſmall files, and 


other proper tools, make ir quick and clean, then you heat 


and * on ne leaf, POT this four times. 
by U. Of the Boie tel ali of dads. * | 


Any metal whatever may be uſed for the caſting wel 


6gures, though the general compoſition runs as follows. 


1. For the fine bronze figures, the alloy i is half braſs, 


half copper. The Egyptians who are ſaid to be the in- 
ventors of that art uſed to employ two thirds. of braſs 


ogeanf. one of copper. 
2. ras is made with copper and calamine. One hun · . 


_ dred 75 calamine renders one hundred per cent. 
4 15 is a ſtone from which a yellow, dye is drawn, | 
t | 


is to be found in France and at Leige. 
31 On . qught to be beaten, not molten, when 


8 2 
putty, — — in alloy wich lead. 


4. Copper may be forged either hot or cold. But 


bra breaks when cold, and ſuffers the bammer only 


when hot. 
8. There is a ſort of metallic ſtone called Zine, which 


comes from Egypt : it renders the copper of a much finer 
yellow than the calamine : but as it is both dearer and 


> ſcarcer, they are not ſo ready to uſe it. 
56. As for the e ee for making of bells, it is 
twenty pounds weight pewter for each hundred of cop- 


per. And the artillery pieces take but ten pounds only 


of pewter to one hundred of the other. This laſt com- 
poſition is not good for the caſting of een, as it is both 


too _ and ak 1 7 


tues, You, muſt guard alſo againſt uſing 


wg 


n 


Sxcrers relative to the making of curious 
and uſeful ſorts of Ix K. 


* : 


1 I Bin hd <2 
1. | Ear four quarts of warm water in a glazed pipkin. | 
195 Add eight ounces of turpentine oil, and one pound 
of gal- nuts bruiſed in a mortar. Let the whole infuſe. 


may draw a ſtroke yellow and ſhiny with it, Strain it 
through a ſtrong cloth. Set it on a blaſting fire, and as 
ſoon it boils, add ſeven ounces of green vitriol to it, keep 
ſtirring it with a ſtick till it is perfectly diſſolved. Let 
this reſt for two days without diſturbing it. There will 
be a ſkim on the top, which much be throw off. Decant 
next the cleareſt part into another veſſel, which you ſet 
on a gentle fire to evaporate about two fingers of the 
liquor, then let it reſt four or five days, and it will be 
Kit for uofs. | Se. & $9, 165 
2. Rain water, or that in which wallnuts have been 
infuſed, are both very good for making of ix. . 
3. With white wine, or old beer, you may likewiſe - 
make very good ſhining ink. - „ 
4. A carp's gall is very proper to mix among it. 


II. Toaurite on greaſe, and make the ink run on it. 

1. Cut a bullock's gall open into a pan, and put a 
handful of ſalt and about a quarter of a pint of vinegar to 
it, which you ſtir and mix well. Thus you may keep the 
gall for twelve months without its corrupting, | = | 
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thus for a week, then boil it gently, till with a pen, you | 
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2. When you are writing, and you 600 your paper or 

| chment greaſy, put a drop of that, gall among your 

ok in the ink-horn, and you will ys no more E 
to 9 pen marx 8 


In. An ink None, with 2370 ink PAY may be . and 
| duitb awhich you may write without ink. 


Take gum-arabic, fourteen ounces ; lamp-black, thir- 
teen; and burnt willow-wood coals, three. Pound the 
aum into an impalpable powder, and diſſolve it into a 
pint of common Water. This done knead your above- 
mentioned powders with part of this gum-water, ſo as to 
make a paſte or dough of them, as it were for bread. 
With this dough form ink ſtands of the ſhape and form 
vou like beſt, and in theſe ink ſtands, while the Compo- 
ſition | is ſtill ſoft, you may ſtamp a few ſmall holes. 
2. This done, dry theſe ſtands in an ardent furnace for 
four hours, or in the ſhade a ſufficient time. When dry, 
bruſh them over with your aforementioned gum water; 
till they ee as black and ſhiny as Jet, —— as hard as 
. wathle., | 
3. When you want to uſe them, put "fide drops of 
| water in one of the boles, and put a pen to ſoak 1 init at 
the ſame time. If the water be but juſt put in, the ink 
will not be quite ſo black, but if it have remained a little 
1 Pl it 8 as We as the nnn of oy. inks. ; 


8 Tv. Te 6 aurite 5 e tha: awater.. | 
Take gal-nut. powder, and vitriol caleined in the — 
| to whiteneſs, of each four ounces, and ſandarak one 
and a half, All being pulveriſed and mixed, rub your 
paper with that powder; then ſtee ping your pen in any 
common water, and writing N *. it wul Appear black 
like any other ink. | 


V. A good ink both for PIN and writing. 


ee with a hammer one pound of gal nuts, and 
pit it in to infuſe for a fortnight'1 in the ſun, in two quarts 
- of clear water, ſtirring it now and then. Strain this 1 in- 


r 3 a ove oracloth in a youre: pipkin. m 
1 
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2. Tn another veſſel put two ounces of gum-arabic, and 
bolf of the above infuſion. In the other half which re- 
mains to diſſolve two ounces and a half of German green 

vitriol, and let it infuſe for four and twenty hours. Join 
afterwards both infuſions. together; and a week after- 
wards, or ebe the ink will be 1 good, and 
5 2 for ws 


| VL 7. 0 heb a wery Fr ink n gal nuts : wich will be 
equally good to waſh drawings and Plaus, and Hons very 
neat lines with the pen. 


Jo half a pound of honey put one yolk of an egg. 
* beat it a good while with a flat ſtick. Then aſperſe 
the matter over with three drachms of gum-arabic in 
ſubtile powder. Let this ſtay about three days, during 
which, beat it often with a ſtick of walnut-tree wood. 

2. Next to this, put to it ſuch a quantity of lamps _ 
black as will make it in conſiſtence of a dough, which you 
make in cakee, and dry in the air, to render it portable. 

3. When you want to uſe it, dilute it with water, or 
with a lye made either of vine wood aſhes, or walnut. tree, 


4 


or oak, or even prock ones. 1 


vi: An uebi ink. 


1. Diſſolve one ounce of ammoniac ſalt in a. : glaſs 
tumbler of water, and write. When you wiſh to make 
the writing appear, hold the paper to the hie, and it wilt | 
become black. | 
wes, 9 fame may be done with the j Juice of an onion. 

SH 5.5 VIII. 1 ey. 
Diſtolve ſome alum, and write with the How 
2 the Waden in þ cet, and the: _ will e 
. n ö 5 * 1 a 
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IX. r 1 
Burn ſome lamp- black in a crucible till the fume which 
Wo * OY 85 has l ſublided : grind it next on 
porphyry, 5 


1 
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for ever. 
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porphyry, or marble, with a pretty ſtrong water of gum 
tragacanth. Add an equal quantity of indigo burnt, and 
_ grinded in the ſame manner. Then 1.5 
gether on the ſtone, and grind them for two hours. 
Gather up the compoſition, in a flat ſquare, of the 
height and thickneſs you are willing to give to your flicks, 


em both to- 


Cut theſe with a knife to your intended ſize, and put 


| thein, if you chuſe, into an iron mould; and left the 
paſte ſhould ſtick to them, rub the inſide of the mould 


with lamp or ivory black, or with peach ſtones duſt, 


Which you burn in a crucible ſtifled with a brick to ſtop 


* 


1 | X. Red ink... . 225 | 
Diſſolye half an ounce of gum arabic in three ounces 
of roſe water. Then with-this water, dilute cinnabar, 
vermilion or minium. 3 F 
Ink of any colour may be made in the ſame manner 


rementioned cinnabar, &c. 


, 8 by ſubſtituting only a proper colouring ingredient to the 
afo es . 


Grind together verdigreaſe, ſaffron, rue juice, then 


Ailute this paſte in the abovementioned gum roſe-water. 


| : XII To make a ink au bich . and. diſappears 


alternately. | 


Write with an infuſion of gal-nuts filtered through 
brown paper, and the writing will not be viſible. When 
you Want to make it appear, ſteep a little ſponge, or bit 
|} + of cotton, into an infuſion of vitriol, and paſs it over the 
written place of the paper; the writing will immediately 
appear. To rub it off, and make the paper look all 
White again, do the ſame with ſpirit of vitriol, and all 


the writing will be gone. To make it viſible again, 
rub the paper over with oil of tartar; and thus continue 


Fd 


4 


. ye 
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XIII. The invifible method of conveying ſecrets. 
| iſt, Ink. „ b 


licharge in half a pint of diſtilled white wine vinegar, 
and ſhake the bottle often during the firſt twelve hours of 
the infafion. When all is well ſettled, decant the clear 
part into another phial, which you muſt ſtop carefully, 
and throw the feces away. „„ | 

lf you have any ſecret to communicate to a friend, 
write it with this liquor, and it will be no more viſible 
chan if you wrote it with clear pump water. 


XIV. An ink to Ante en the Aber. 2d. tak. 


you write any indifferent matter with the following com- 
poſition. 2 a N 

Burn ſome corks in the fire; and when they are fo 
thoroughly burnt as to blaze no more, put them into a 
baſon, and ſoak them with brandy ; then grind' them 
into a paſte, which when you want to uſe, you dilate 
with diſtilled water, till it is fit to write with like any 
other ink, _ 3 333 | ED 


Fit appear. zd. Ink. | 0 


a pint of each together in a bottle, with two ounces of 
quick lime and one of auripigment. Stir this well, now 
and then, and let it infuſe during tweny-four hours, as 
you did the firſt. Decant the clear part, and throw the 
grounds away, _ __ AY 75 


When you want to find out what was written with the 


firſt inviſible ink, and which lies concealed under the 


ſecond black one, ſteep a ſponge into this preſent liquor, 


and paſſing quickly over every line; what was written in 
black vaniſhes at one ftroke, and what was inviſible ap- 


pears in its ſtead as black, and as much effaceable as if | 


written with common ink. 


t! 


| XVI. An 
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' Tnfaſe for twenty-four hours, half an ounce of gold 


Over the ſecret. written with the firſt inviſible ink, 5 


AV. Lauder 6 ink qobich Faces the ſecond, and makes the 


Dilute roſe water and ſorrel juice ſeparately, Put half 


= —- 
T 4 Ks. 
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XVI. AI ind which will go off in fox days. 


Write with willow-wood cinders, ny and di. 
loted with common water. 


xi. nde which you may rub off when you pleaſe, 
Dilute gunpowder in common water, and write with ir 


5 on a piece of parchment; then when you want to efface it f 


it, 1 your eee and rub it off. 


17 | XVII. Ponder ink, | | 
Take equal parts of black roſin, burnt ed, or ap- 

e ſtones, vitriol and gal nuts, and two of gun. 

arabic.. Put the whole, in ee or in ad as you 


: N - * 4 4 5 * vi — k 
«$5.74 * „ ES. Eons, Sr " 
. 9 


ö XIX. An exceeding good auriting ink, 


1. Boil balf a pound of Fndia wood ſhavings in two 
quarts of good vinegar, to the reduction of one half, 
Take off the ſhavings, and ſubſtitute four ounces of gal. 
nuts bruiſed, and put all into a ſtrong bottle, which you 
expoſe in the ſun for three or four days, ſhaking it during 
that time three or four times a day. Then add a diſo- 
Jution of two ounces and a half of gum-arabic in half 
a pict of either water or vinegar. Let the whole ſtand 

- again in the, fun for a week, ſhaking it ſeveral time 
every day, d uring et term; ſtrain uy Wer e afterwards 
and keep it for uſe. 


>. 8 
„„ 


muſt diſſolve both the 2755 ge um-Bkrabic in an in- 
fufion of India wood, made as beforedirede , with the 
addition of one. handful of pomgranate. rind. i in the bottle 
wherein the gal- aut is. 

30. If joſtead of ſetting this 5 in the ſuo, 
von ſhould boil it; it will take but a quarter of an hour 
a- doing. But it is 2 788 ſo good, any beſides always 
3 muddy. 


”- 


xx. 4 


- 
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XX. A gold colour ink, without gold. 

Put half a drachm of ſaffron, one of auripigment, and 
one ſhe-goat's, or five or ſix jack galls, in a glaſs bottle; 
and ſet it for a fortnight in hot horſe dung. At the end 
pf that term, add a gill of gum water. => place it again 
pug mon ug of time in horſe dung. Then it is 
it for NIC. 10 


di 


1 It 
ace | | | | 
RY XXI. Another way. N 

| Pulveriſe into an impalpable powder one ounce of 
orpine, and as much chryſtal. Put this powder in five or 
ſix whites of eggs beaten, then turned into water. Mix 
all Well, and it will be fit either to write or to paint in 
gold colour. e y | | a 


„ + To write 1 filver without fl wer. | 
Mix ſo well one ounce of the fineſt pewter and two of 


wo 

alf. quick filver together, that both become quite fluid. Them 
al. Ngriod it on porphyry with gum- water, and write with it. 

on All the writing will look then as if done with filver. 
J.... Toa eo td a 

” 1 0. XXIII. 4 good ſhining nk, Ot IA 

ud infuſe for a day in a quart of good table beer half a 


pobnd of the blackeſt and moſt ſhiny gal nuts you can 
nd. Add three ounces of gum-arabic and half an 
ounce of brown ſugar-candy, with four ounces of green 
Copperas. Then boil the whole in a glazed pipkin for 
about one hour, ſtrain it through a cloth and” put it in 


the cellar to keep it for uſe. 


OSV. £6 iek.” 5 
Dilute half a pound of indigo with ſome flake white 
and ſugar in a ſuſſicient quantity of gum water. 8 
The ſame may be done with ultramarine, and gum 
water. 8 b RA 


7 


4 - 2 A \ : 1 
. * 
ö y 4 | 10 LY #7 15 b XXV 4 
2 . * — 5 4 : 
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XXV. A yellow ink. "IFN 

- Dilute in gum water ſome ſaffron, or French berries, 
or gamboge; and you will have a yellow ink. The 

fame may be done with any other colouring ingredient, 
to obtain an ink of the colour one likes to have. 


XVXVI. A green ink, which may keep two years. 
Put a pint of water on the fire in a varniſhed pipkin; 


and when it is ready to boil, throw in two ounces of 


.verdigreaſe pounded, and boil it gently on a flow fire for 
the ſpace of half an hour, ſtirring it often during that 
time with a wooden ſpatula. Then add one ounce of 
white tartar well pulveriſed, and boil it one quarter of an 
hour. Strain two or three times through a cloth, then 
ſet it before the fire to evaporate part of it, in order to 
make it more ſhiny. But obſerve that the more it boils, 
the more it looſes of its green colour, and approaches to 
the blue. 5 8 e 
Sis fy XXVII. 4 feining ink.” 
Put in a clean braſs caldron fix quarts of white wine, 
or beer, or rain water, with one pound of gal- nuts, and 
two ounces of roch-alum in powder, which you boil all 
together to the reduction of one half, Take this 1iquo! 
off from the fire and ſtrain it through a cloth into a glazed 
-Pipkin, and ſet it on the fire again for two hours longer. 
| Then for the three or four following days, obſerveto 
ſtir it well only with a little ſtick, without boiling it at 
all; it will be fit for uſe. Whenever you uſe it, it will 
be very pale, but in twenty-four hours after, it will be 
as black as jet. „% 43 
XXVII. 4 way of writing which vill. not be. wiſibis 
715 og you hold the paper to the fun, er to the light of « 


candle. | | 2+ 

Take flake white, or any other whitening, and dilute 
it in/a Water impregnated with gum-adragant. If yo 
write with this liquor, the writing will not be 1 
| 2 | ; 72 ' i a & 
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able, unleſs you apply the paper to the ſun, or the light 


of a candle, The reafon why it is fo, is that the rays of 


light will not find the ſame facility to paſs through the 


letters formed with this 2 55 as W 15 other _ 
| of the 1 8 | 


XXIX. A feertt to revive ola writings which are Uh 
= „ ON 


"Boil 51 nuts into wine; then ſteeping a ſponge i into 


that liquor, and paſſing 1 it on the lines of the old writing, 


all the letters which were almoſt nn en ap- 
pear as freſh as bing done. 


[\ 


/XXY. 'To write in gold. or - filver litters. N 


Take gold or ſilver in ſhells, and dilute it with ſome 
gum arabic water. Then dip either a Wa or a eil in 
it, and write. | 


1 xxxI. . iris on awhite W 


Boil in a new iron pot any quantity of ſublimate wich 
common water, and a handful of ſmall nails. When the 
mercary begins to revivify, which happens after two or 
three hours bvHling, throw the whole in a pan of cold 


water half filled, and place it uncovered for one night, 


in a bog-houſe. Then the colours will ſwim on the top, 
Obſerve that the pan muſt be perforated at the loweſt part 


on one ſide, and ftopped with a cork, or any other com- 


mon thing; and that a ſheet of white paper muſt have 


been placed at the bottom of i it, previous to the half fill 


ing it wit the cold water, in which you are directed to 


throw the boiling compoſition. After this has been left 


in the bog-houſe the ſpace. of one night, and the colours 


| do y im im on. the top, unſtop the whole, and let the pan 


empty, itſelf,” Then the colours will ſettle, and fix them- 
elves on the ſheet of paper; and when this begins to 
Ih! take i it 5 05 out as of th e B's 40. koi e it in 
e W 


1 * 
. * * „ ** 74 £3 5 > „* 2 0 1 
* 3 C2 5 „ le 3-24 4 | 4 1 1 + K'E-$,o 7: 
4 ; N pp > . 


XXII. 4 


(25 wh 


Db tuzpentine, 5 
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XXXII. 4 * bak” 


1. Jn a quart of tain water ſettled, filtered and puri- 
fed, infuſe for four or five hours, on a flow fire, one 
prog of gal-nuts, chuſing the ſmalleſt and blackeſt. 

t them be previouſly bruiſed in a mortar, with ſome 
N ry rinds, and raſpiongs of fig: tree wood. 

xt to this make a lye of fix ounces of Roman vitriol, 
and boil it in the ſpace of one hour at leaſt, ſtirring it with 
a ſtick of fig-tree wood ; then let it reſt twelve hours, 
and fift it. 

2, On the ſame ground, you may add the ſame quan- 


tity of water, and let it infuſe three days; then boil 
It, as aboredirected, _ new Copperss. | 


— 


xXXIII. L commen ink. 7 


1. Bruiſe fix ounces of gal- nuts, and as much gum 

arabic, and nine of green vitriol. Put them afterwards 

in three quarts at leaſt, of river, ſpring or rain Water. 

Stir the compoſition three or four times a day. And after 

ow days infaſion, Krain all through. bo cloth, your ink is 
$35 

2. This ground, 2s well as that above, will admit of 


| la water being 2d to it, with an Ae of iel 
a | 1 ny 


XX xIV. FI to eine Panne, FRY 


* Take one pound of common turpentine, Rr with 


8 the ſandarak of the ancients, which is nothing elſe but 


Juniper and lintſeed oil. Add to it one ounce ef roſin 
black, which i is the ſmoke of it, and a ſafficient quantity 


df oil of nuts. 
2. Set this compoſition on the? 997 and boil it to a 


ood conſiſtence. Such is the whole ſecret. Obſerve 

wever that in the ſummer it muſt boil a little more, 
and: a little leſs in the winter. For in the ſummer the 
ink | muſt be thicker, and thiner in the winter ; becauſe 
the heat makes it mere fluid. In which caſe it is there- 
fore proper to boil it a little more, or to diminiſh the 
quantity of oil, allowed 1 in the proportion to that of the 


5 XXXV. The 


* 
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XXXV. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to write in- 
ſeriptions, epitaphs, &c. on flones, marbles, &c. 

This ink is made with nothing elſe but a mixture of 
lintſeed oil black, and black pitch diſſolved over a 
ſmall fire. They call this alſo fucco, . 

n k 4 5 , (37 E4-&T BE 
XXXVI. The various ways of making an ink for writing. 
,, Oo. T_T pq boa hy 
Put three ounces of gall-nuts, . bruiſed on a ſtone, in 
thirty ounces of warm rain water. Let this be expoſed in 
the ſun for two days, after which time add two ounces of 

the fineſt green vitriol reduced into a ſubtile. powder, and 
ſtir the liquor with a fig-tree ſtick, Let then the whole 
be expoſed for two days longer in the ſun again. Then 
put one ounce of gum-arabic, or cherry-tree gum, and ſet 
it in the ſun again for one day, after which boil it one 
bubble, and ſtrain it directly through a cloth. If too 
thick, add ſome water to it; if too thin, gum- arabic. 


VXVXXVII. Another way. zd. Methol. 
1. Take one pound of gall-nuts, and half a pound of 
gum- arabic, and as much of Iiguſtrum· berries. Infuſe 
this, for a week, in three quarts of common water; then, 
by boiling, evaporiſe one quart of 1t or thereabouts. 
Then take it off from the fire, juſt boiling hot as it is, 
and throw in one pound of vitriol ; ſtir well, and let it 
thus ſtand for a week or ten days, Strain it afterwards, 
and you will have a very fine ix. 5 
2. Vou may add to this ſome pomegranate rinds, either 
whole, or bruiſed, but by no means in powder. Should 
it grow too-thick, a little male chamber-lye, vinegar, or 
| N water, wal thin ir and give it a proper fluidity. 


\ +» 2; XXXVIIL. Another away. zd. Method. 
_ *  Infuſe pomegranate rinds in well- water: boil it to the 
diminution of one third. Then to every one pound of 
_ this infuſion add two ounces of green vitriol, and half an 


"x 


| 


1 


\\ 
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ounce of gum-arabic in powder. | Incorporate il on the 
mw 1. you may ſtrain it, and ** it for e | 


XXXIX. . WAY. 4th: Method. 


I. Some people have a very cheap way of 3 5 ink, 
with the liquor with which the curriers waſh their leather, 
to blacken it. To that liquor they only add a little vi- 
triol and gum- -arabic, and boil the whole one minute. 


2. The curier's dye for leather is made with common 


Or rain water, in which they boil thoſe ets 3 which 
cry the acorn on the oak tree. | 


1 KI. e, aw 1 Method. 


2 1Bluifeon a ſtone, ſome gall-nuts, and roaſt them in 
an iton pan with a little olive oil. Put one pound of ſuch 
U- nuts, thus prepared, in a glazed pipkio, Pour over 
At white wine, ſo as to cover the gall- nuts over by four 
* rs breadth; then add half a pound of gumt arabic, 
Lag eight ounces of vitriol, both in powder. Set the 
whole in the ſun for ſome days, ſtirring often the compo- 
fition with a ſtick, after which, boil it for a few minutes 
on à ſlow fire, then ſtrain and keep i I 
2. On the feces you may put again the 3 quantity 
as above of white. wine, boil and ſtrain it; and repeat it 
a8 eber as x wine * oy: ne _ _ — 


| DE ee ET, Ae ae. Gi: . 


There is again another very good method of makin 27 
zuk, which is this. In twenty ounces of white wine infu 


tree of bruiſed gall-nuts; and, in thirteen other ounces 


_ of ſimilar white wine, diffolve half a one of gum-arabic. 
Every day for a whole week, never fail to give ſeveral 
ſtirrings to the infuſion of gall. nuts, then ſtrain it, and 
add the diſſolution of gum, and mix with all two 


ounces of Roman vitriol. Now and then give a hake or 
tio the bottle, and guard from letting it approach either 
be bre nh wa ee ot hes e will 'prove: a very 


8 — 


XBll, ker 
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XIII. Another way. 7th. Method. 


| Take three ounces of gall-nuts; new elm, or wild-aſh bi" 
bark, and pomegranate dry rinds, equal quantities. In- W 
. fuſe all in thirty ounces of white wine expoſed for fix days W 
in the ſun, and tir it ſeven times a day. Then add two 
' ounces of gum-arabic, and one of Roman vitriol, which 
infuſe four days before ſtraining, and the ink is done. 


: XLIII. Another way. sch. Method. 


Take three ounces of gall- nuts, a handfal of aſh-tree M 
bark, two pounds and a half (or three pints) of white» 
wine, and mix all over a flow fire. When it begins to 

| boil, take it off, and ſtrain it. Replace it on the fire ul 
es begins to boil again; then take it off, and add tw o bl 
ounces of gum-arabic, and as much Roman vitriol, Stir Wl 
with a ſtick for half an hour, then let it reſt for four days, 
taking great care that your Jiquor be well covered; "ay | 
one it again, ous keep it for uſe. | 


T4 XLIV. Another away. 9th. Method. | 
Put in four pounds, or two quarts, of white wine, a 
glaſs of the beſt vinegar, and two ounces of bruiſed gail 
nuts. Let this infuſe thus for four days, then boil away 
and evaporiſe one fourth part of it. Strain it, and add 
__ two ounces of gum-arabic in powder; mix well, and boi 
it forthe ſpace of five minutes. Take it off from the fire, 
and add again three ounces of Roman vitriol, ſtirting it 
well till all is quite cold. Pat it then into a glaſs bottle 
well ſtopped, and expoſe it for three days in the ſun. 
Then Ain che ink, when it will be fit for uſe. 


XLV. 0 ink which may be made „ 


Take gum arabic, and vitriol, of each one ounce; 
| bruiſed gall-nuts one and a half. Put all in ten ounces Gf : 
White wine or vinegar; and, no o longer than one "hour = 
Aer, you may uſe it. 


XLVI. Another wvay to 1 Shows 3 5 


put in about eight ounces of the beſt white wine, half 
5 . . | an 14 


B: — 
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en ounce of gell. nuts, as moch gum- arabic, and eight 
drachms of Roman vitriol, Warm ita little on the fire, 
| and the ink will Oy be done. | 


XL VI. 4 portable ink, e either gall-nut or N 


| . I. Take, one found. of honey, and two yolks of raw 

eggs. Dilute and mix them all well with the. honey. 

Add three drachms of gum- arabic in ſubtile powder. 

Stir well the whole together during three days, and ſeve- 

| ral times a day, with a fig-tree ſtick flattened at one of 

ikke ends, Then, to that firſt compcſition add again as 

mach of that fort of Jamp-black which is uſed in printers 

Bank (/e art. xxxiv. in this chap.) as may be required to 

| thicken the whole into a lump, which ycu let dry, and 
Keep in that ſlate. - | 

2. When ycu want to uſe it, take a bit of it and dilate 

it in any common water, or lye, ard it will write like EY 
334 other ink. : TURE, | 


* 


xLVIIl. Another portable ink, in pcauder. 


This is made with equal quantities of gall- nuts and 
rio little gum- arabic and ſtill leſs of ſandarak of 
the antients. You pound, or grind each drug well, and 
mix the powders together, which are to be very fine. 
Lay ſome of this compcund powder on your paper, and 
pread it well with ycur fingers, Then dipping your 
Pen ſoto clear water 30u may write on this. prepared paper, 
and ? Will appear 45. black as any other ink. 


\ 


LLIX, Another portable porder, ls mak ink inflantly. 


Take and reduce into ſubtile powder ten ounces of gall- 
nuts, three of Roman vitriol, otherwiſe green copperas; 
with two ounces of roch-alum and as much of gum- arabic. 
Now when you want to make ink, put a little of this 
wixtute info a glaſs of white wine, and it will e 
bplacken, and be fit for uſe. | | 


| 8 5 Another fart 3 to i he ſame pur peſ et. 
4. There is another method, by no means inferior to 

1 | // 
3 
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the others preceding, to make a powder fit for travellers, 
1 8 which has the quality of mending any pale common Wl 
ink, by giving it inſtantly a degree of conſiſteace, black- W 
neſs, luſtre, and beauty, which it wanted before. To 
uſe this powder, you only diſſolve it in any liquor you 
like ; ſach as water, whether ſoft or ſalt, in wine or vi- 
negar. Whether warm or cold, it does not ſignify mach, Wl 
though the warm is ſomewhat preferable. This curious Wl 
powder is made as follows. t iT. 
2. Take peach-ſtones with their kernels in, put them 
in the fire till perfectly reduced into coals. Then take 
them off, and when they are quite dead and black, mix Wl 
part of them with ſome lamp-black. Add two parts of Wl 
bruiſed gall-nuts fryed in oil and dryed up: four parts of Wl 
gum- arabic, all pulveriſed impalpably, and ſiſted through Wl 
a fine ſie ve. | | — 
3. Obſervation. There is nothing which dyes ſo fine a 
black, It is alſo good for the human body; for, taken 
internally, it diſſipates all obſtructions, and promotes 
urine. | i 

| | LI. A yellow ink, _ 1 
Grind, on the ſame ſtone, ſome dry ſaffron, and an 
equal quantity of the fineſt orpine you can find, with 
carp's or jack's gall. Put all into a bottle, which you 
_ mult ſtop well and place for ſome days in hot horſe dung. 
When you take it out you will find a fine gold colour ink 
Note. When the opportunity may be had, it is prefera- 
ble to employ the juice extracted from freſh faffron flow 
1 that is to ſay, from the picked ſtamminas of that 
wer. | | : 


| 9, LII. Anorber: a9. 
Some take the yellow ſuperficies of orange peels, add 
very pure flour of brimſtone, mixing all upon the ſtone, Wi 
then put it in a glaſs bottle, which they ſet in the damp 
. for ten days. Before uſing this it requires to be warmed, Wi 
and the letters which are traced with it are not of a bad 
615 i 8 _. LI, Aan 


= * 
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. LI. FEF Way. ; 4 

| Choſe the fineſt orpine, of a beautiful gold colour, 
ſhioy, ſhelly, and perfectly freed and purified of all its 
earthy particles, Mix it with an equal quantity of cryf- 
tal perfectly grinded, and whites of eggs in a ſufficient 
quantity to make it ſo liquid as to admit of e 
a. 975 painting with it. 


LIV. 1 fort of le liguor. 


A certain golden diſtilled water may be . wü 
which gold letters could be traced. The proceſs is as 
follows. Put ſome orpine reduced into impalpable pow- 
der in roſemary water, drawn by diſtillation. Then diſtil 
it again, and the liquor 1 comes om it will be fit ta 
write in # 20m 1-3 pow 


wee. 


” 16 Take two ounces of pewter and melt it im a a cruci- 0 
ble. When melted add one of quickſilver, and mix it 
Well with the pewter. Then put all on the ſtone, and 
prind it with one ounce of ſulphur. This compoſition 
will produce a very fine ye:low powder, | 

2. Touſe it, diſſolve only what quantity you. want in 
the white of an egg; and, whatever you trace with it 
335 e of a very good gold colour. 


LI. Another way Juperior to all 8 ret. 5 


1 


of all the receipts which may be given for this pur- 


poſe, none approaches the purpurine powder. Except 


old itſelf, nothing can imitate it nearer ; therefore this 
ze the moſt eſteemed. Trae it is, it does not t and the 


— 0 


bogs. N . : | | ' 1 


1 l. Of 1 * fe of 3 in ink, 
e has the admirable virtue of reſtoring Zo 
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ink into good. It blackens it, zenders it ſhiny, and 
makes it run properly. Therefore it is moſt adviſable to 


put ſome powder of white ſugar-candy into the bottle or 


4 


. the ink-horn. 


LVIII. 4 fort' of black ink fit for aiding figures, and to 
write upon ftuffi, and linen, as well as on paper. 


.  Bruiſe on the ſtone one ounce of gall-nuts, and put it 


in a pint of ſtrong white - wine vinegar on the fire, with 


two ounces. of iron filings. Evaporate away about 
one half of the liquor in boiling it gently, ſtrain the re- 
mainder, and keep it for uſe. it tg Lots: 947 
It would not be improper to add a little gum-arabie, 
2 above compoſition; however it may as well be let 
1 as, - „ T. 4 Hp 46 Annie vera 34 


3 


LIX. To prevent ink from freezing in the winters 


_ If inſtead of water, you make uſe of brandy with the ; 


fame ingredients which enter into the compoſition of any 


ink, that ink never will freeze. You may alſo put ſome 


\ 


into the ink already made otherwiſe, and it will aft a a 
_ good deal in preventing the froſt from acting upon ite - 


IX. How to renew old apritings almoſt defaced. 


We ordered, art. xxix. of this chapter to boil gall- nuts 5 


in wine: but we muſt add here that it is far preferable to 
infuſe them only ewenty-four hours in it, then pat all 
Into a retort and diſtil. The liquor which comes from it 


being paſſed on the paper or parchment, will revive the 


defaced parts of the writings. ' 


XXI. 4 green ink. 


Tanke fine verdigreaſe, and dilute it with a mixture of f 


diſtilled water of green gall- nuts and vinegar. Form it 


into drops ſuch as thoſe of eon fectiopers. Dry them, and 
when you want to uſe them, dilute them into gum-arabie 


» — . 
water. 
5 5 +4 2 #% » . 
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Take the ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar in which dif- 
_ folve verdigreaſe, rue · juice, and a little roch-alum, 


LXIII. To wvrite, in gold letters, on iron or feel. 
1. Pound fome gold  marcaſites in a mortar; put it to 
infuſe twenty-four hours in vinegar, and boil it gently 
over the fire in a glazed pipkin, till the vinegar is almoſt 
vaniſhed away, which will take you nearly a whole day's 
time to boil. Then take the compoſition off from the 


Bre, and after having left it to cool and dry a little more 


in the ſhade, put it in a retort, and diſt]. Cn 
2. With this liquor, write on iron or ſteel; the letters 
will appear black at firſt: but if, when dry, you rub 
over them with a piece of linen, they will turn gold 
yy ĩᷣͤ V ͤ 


XIV. An ni which aurites like fl ver, without filver 


„VCC 125 


3 


| „ 2 4 
1. Amalgamate equal parts of pewter and quick ſilver, 


An the ſame manner as goldſmiths do; grind well that 
..._ amalgamation on the ſtone, | 


2. If you dilute of this powder in gum-arabic water, 


and write with it, your letters will appear like filver. 


| ILxv : To aurite on er in Black which neil] oi 20 off. 


Take burat lead, and pulveriſe it. Incorporate it next 


with ſulphur and vinegar, to the conſiſtence of a painting 


colour; and write with it on any filver plate. Let itdry, 
then preſent it to the fire ſo as to heat a little the work, 


; N . | 
' and all is done, 
4 5 f 
4 2 1 
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7 I. To make a wine to bod the mt and 3 of French 


muſcat. 


7 ou bond outs to put in the caſł a little bag of alder 

FE flowers when the wine is juſt: done prefling, and 

2 bag. | it boils ſtill, Then, a fortnight oo" a out * 
| 8 5 ; 


. 


„ II. To make ihe vin-doux. 


When you -caſk the wine put in at the bottom of hs 
caſk half à pound of muſtard ſeed, or a pound, if the caſk 
| oy e the common ſize. 


\ 
Yo 


I II. T 9 make vin-bourru, of an excellent aße. 


Take two quarts of wheat, which bail in two quarts 
of water till it is perfectly burſted. Stir it well, then 
ſtrain it through a fine cloth, ſqueezing a little the whole 
to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of this liquor 
in a hogſhead of white wine, while it is ſtill a- boiling or 
in fermentation, ET the addition of a little bag of 4 
alder flowers. 


- 


0 IV. To imitate Sid „ Wc 1 
| Take of the beſt galangal cloves and ginger, ea each one 

drachm. Bruiſe them coarſely, and infuſe for twenty- 

four Hours, with brandy, in a well cloſed veſlel. Then 


TD take theſe droga out, and ws tied them in alinen bags 


— 
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let them hang in the caſk by the bung-hole. Three or 


four days after, your wine will taſte as 8 and as eg | 
28 natural mal vo ie. | i 


V. To EAI KEW wine into W and white into red, 
If you want to make red your white wine, throw into 


+ the caſk a bag of black vine-wood aſhes; and to whiten 

the red wine, you muſt put a bag of white vine-wood 
- #ſhes, Forty days after, take out the bag, ſhake the enk, 
and let it ſettle again 3 then you will ſee the effect. 


| VI. To prevent Wine 8 fuſting, ot beræuiſe rafting of the 
vaſt, ang to gie it both a taſte and flavour quite agreeable. 


Stick a lemon with cloves as thick as it can hold; hang 


it by the bung hole in a bag over the wine in the caſk 


for three or four-days, and flop it very carefully for * 


ol its turning ms if it ſhou d get air, 


ese 


8 1 VII. Þ To wal a wint produce a it avine. 


One month before gathering the grapes, you muſt twiſt 


- Tach branches as are loaded with them, ſo as to interrupt 


the circulation of the ſap: then ſtrip the leaves off entirely, : 


that the ſun may act with all its power on the grains, 
FF and, by diflipating their ſuperfluous moĩſture, procure a 


ſweetneſs to the ma © contained in them when they come 


F 


"Kar 1. To make 4 . Wine of a a very agreeable favar, and _ 
25  befides very wholeſome. © 
> "WIN the grapes, and expoſe them for three whals 
ays in the ſun. On the fonrth day at noon put them 
under the preſs, and receive the firſt drop which runs of 


_ Itlelf before preſſing. When this virgin drop ſhall have 


boiled, or fermented, put to every fifty quarts of it one 
ounce of Florentine-orrice in ſubtile 5 A few days 


| 5 after take 1 it out clear from its lye, and then bottle it. 


IX. To clarify i in uw dap ee avine ISS. 


| Take a difcretionable quantity of fine and thin beech | 
ur. 


L N ; 
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_ z 


mhavings, which put into a bag, and hang by the bung 85 
; Hole, in the caſk. Two days after, take out the bag; and 
i from red you want to make it white, you may do it by 


Putting in the caſk a quart of very clear whey. 


- 


„ To tinge 151 wine keep mout or unfermented for 


= 


pane Dogs twelve months. ; 
Take the firſt, or virgin wine, which runs of itſelf from 
the grapes before preſſing; caſk and flop it well, then 

ſmear the caſk all over with tar, ſo that the water could 
not. penetrate through any part of the wood into the wine, 
Plunge theſe caſks into a pond deep enough to cover 
them entirely with water, and leave them there for forty 

days. After which term you may take them out, and the 
wine contained in them will keep new for twelve months. 


XI. Te make @ wine turn Black. 3 
Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a- fermenting, 
two pewter pots, and it will turn black, _ 9 75 


XII. To clarify a wine which is turned: 


Take clean roch-alum in powder, half a pound: ſugar 

of roſes, as much; honey whether frimmed or not eight 
pounds, and a quart of good wine. Mix all well, and 
put it in a caſk of wine, ſtirring all as you pour it in. 
Take the bung off till the next day, then put it on again. 

Two or three days after this, it will be quite clear. 


o # 


_ XT. To rr a bad flavour in aue. i 
Put in a bag a handfal of garden parſſey and let it | 
bang by the bung-hole in the caſk, for one week at leaſt. 

nenen... 8 
XIV. To prevent wine from ſpoiling and turning. 
Mͤix in the caſka tenth part of brandy, or half an ounee 
XV. To prevent thunder and lightening from hurting auine— 
Put on the bung a handful of ſteel filings and another of 


706. _ XVI. To 


o 


| alt, tied up in a bag. 


- * 
14 
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- XVI. To W wine from corrupting. 


Put to es in the ein a n of * tied 
ina bag. | 


XVII. To PTY a wine turned ſour or a. 


N | Pill a bag with leek-ſeed, or of leaves and twiſters of 
| vine, hs oh Put either of them to infuſe i in the caſk, 


| ! | - XVII. To refloe a wine + corrupted had 8 
vs Pot! in the wine cow's milk a little ſaltiſn; or elſe the 
Tinds and ſhells 'of almonds tied up in a bag : or * 
' Pine kernels. 


XI 9 To prevent wine from growing four, and turning 
ie e 
Hang by the bung hole, in the caſk, a piece 4 bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and replace the bang. 
Or elſe throw into the wine a little bagfal of aſhes of 
virgin vine. ; 


XX. To nale a new vine zafle as 4 Wine. 


Take one ounce of melilot, and three of each of the 
following drugs, viz. liquorice and celtick-nard, with 
_ two of hepatic aloes ; grind and mix all well together, 
8 * * a bag, and hang i it in the wine. 1 


DS XXI. To reftore a ad turned. 
of 8 a | pailfol of it; or, take the ſame _ vantity 'of 
* another good ſort, which boil, and throw boiling hot 
| over that which is ſpoiled and ſtinking; then ſtop the cafk 

quickly with its bung. A fortnight after tafte it, and 
| ere as ever it * e 1 


by XXII. 75 e a wine + faſted, or all of the "A 


Draw that wine intirely out of its own Tye, and put 
It in another caſk over a good lye. Then, through the 
"FG ye; hang up a bag wikh four e of laurel 


— 


berries 


& F 
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| -** berries in powder, and a ſufficient quantity of ſteel filings 

*  . at the bottom of the bag, to prevent its ſwimming on the 

top of the wine. And, in proportion as you draw a cer- 
tain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 


i 5 XXIII. To prevent vine from pricking. 25 5 
Put in the caſk half a pound of ſpirit of tartar. Or, 
elſe, when the wine is ſtill new and mout, throw in two 
ounces of common alum. for every hogſhead, 


XXIV. To make auine le. 
Extract the ſalt from the beſt vine branches; and of 


when the caſks are bunged up. 
XXV. To clarify wine eafily. 


Put in the caſk two quarts of boiling milk after having 
well kimmed it. | | 


- XXVI. To prevent wine from turning. | 
Put in the caſk one pound of hare's ſhot. 
| XXVII. To corre& a muſty tafte in wine. 7 
- Knead a dovgh of the beſt wheat-flour, and make it 
In the form of a rolling pin, or a ſhort thick ſtick. Half 
bake it in the oven, and ſtick it all over with cloves. 
Replace it in the oven to.finiſh baking it quite. Suſpend 
it in the caſk over the wine without touching it, and let ir 
remain there: Or elſe let it-plunge in the wine for a few 
days, and take it quite out afterwards. It will correct 
any bad flavour the wine might have acquired. | 
be: of 1 5" * xvii. Ad ET. 
Take very ripe medlars, and open them in four quar- 
ters, without parting them aſunder, Then tye them with 
A thread, and fix them to the bung, ſo that by putting it 
In again they may hang and ſoak in the wine. One 


month 
* 
| 4 
4 = 
% 1 


this put three ounces in every hogſhead at Martinmas 


1 
1 
[1 


cg 


BY N ble. If in the ſummer, and there be any _ of is 
55 e throw in a ſtone K. quick 7 LED 
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month afterwards take them out, and -_ was carry oF 


all Ee bad _—_ nes wand wine. 


xx IX. E 0 corre? a Mes! or „ 45 in wine. 2:94 
Boil a quartern of barley in four quarts of water to the 


reduction of two. Strain what remains through a cloth, 


and pour it in the caſk, ſtirring all n with a flick 
_— Ng the ee” 5 | 


xxx. To refers a froth! Wine. 


Change the wine from its own lye, upon that of good 
wine. Palveriſe three or four nutmegs, and as many dry 
orange peels, and throw them in. Stop well the bung, 
and let it ferment one fortnight, After that term is over 


| you will find it better than ever. RG method has * 


25 many experiments. 


: 10 xxXI. e a tart Wine. 1 OY 
Pat i in a hogſhead of ſuch a wine, aquarter of a pint of 


a good wine vinegar ſaturated with litharge ; ang it will 


„ * 


loſe its tartneſs. 95 if 
XXXII. Another way. 


Boil a quantity of honey in order to get alt the waxy 
part out of it, and ſtrain it through a double eloth. Of 
uch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to half a hogſ- 

head of tart wine, and it will render it perfectly agreea- 


XXXII. To 3 . in 3 the. 


12 Take, in the month of March, two baſonfuls of river 
ſand ; and, after having dried it in the ſun, or in the 


oven, throw it in the ca 


xx. Ta beighten « a wipe in REN? alk give # on agrt- 
able le favour. Ef 

Take two dozen or thereabouts of myrile berries, very. 

my ripe 


- Aa 


p 5 


— 
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very ripe. Bruiſe them coarſely, after having dried them 
perfectly, and put them in a bag, which ſuſpend in the 
Fiddle of the caſk. Then ſtop this well with its bung. 
A fortnight afterwards take off the bag, and ren Will 

have a vary 8 wine. 


| x XXV. 75 give wine a mot agreeable gavour. 


Take a pailful of moyr, which boil and evaporate to 
the conſiſtence of honey, Then mix with it one ounce of 
Florentine orrice, cut in ſmall bits, and one drachm of 
coſas. Put all into a bag, and let it down in the caſ by 
the bung-hole, after having previouſly drawn out a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from coming at 
it. This ba pa being thus ſuſpended by a ſtring which will 
hang out of the bung-hole, flop it well, and there will 


drop from the bag into the wine a liquor which will give 
i a moſt agreeable taſte. 


XXV. How 10 fad out ab het her or not there be water _ 
mixed in a caſh of wint. 


Throw i in the caſk one wild pear, or apple. If either 
of theſe two fruts Iwim, it is a proof there is no water in 
the wine: for, if there be any, /it Wo ſink, 


a 


XXXVII. T o /e earats the water - from avine. 


put! into the caſk a wick of cotton, which ſhould foal | 
in the wine by one end, and come out of the caſk at the 
bung hole by the other : and every drop of water which 


may happen to be mixed with the wine, will till out by 
tibet wick or filter, 


You'may again put ſome of this wine into a cup made 
of ivy-wood : and, then the water will * through 
| the ome or the cup, and the wine remain. 


| xxxv U. To wad wine in 2 2 e 1 uy 


Take common alt, gum- arabic, and vine-bruſh aſhes, | 
of each half an ounce. Tie all in a bag, and fix it to a 
hazel-tree ſtick 3 then by the bung-bole ſtir well the 
wine for one. quarter of an hour, after which take it us? 

GEE Wa + 5 8 N 4 « : 4 an | 


an 8 to it. 
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and flop the caſk. The next = the wine will be as 
ous as ever. 3 | : 


1 5 XXX. To 1 4 IM 
Put in the caſk one pound of Paris plaiſter, Then make 


SS piece of ſteel red-hot in the fire; and, by means of a 
wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the bung- 


Hole into the wine. Repeat this operation for five or fix 


days running, as many times each day. Then, finally, 
throw into the wine a ſtick of brimſtone tied in a bag, 


which you take off two days an ; ane the wine will be 
Pry welt Os 


XL. To correct a bad affe and . in Wine. 
Pot in a bag a root of wild horſe-radiſh cut in bits, 


Let it down in the wine, and leave it there two days: 
take this out, and put another, e the fame till 


rhe * is perfectly reſtored. 


a or LI. Another way. 


Fill a bag with wheat, and let it down 1 in the wine ; ; it 
will have the ſame effect. 


FS XLII. 1 evay. 
Put a- drying in the oven, as ſoon as it is heated, one 


dozen of old walnuts ; and, having taken them out along 
with the bread, thread them with a. ſtring, and hang 


them in the wine, till it is reſtored to its good tate: then 
4b them out _ : 


XLI II. 7 o eure theſe 8 20 are too mach. adiied to drink 


Wine. : 
Pot, in a ſufficient quantity of wine, thive. or four 


large eels, which leave there till quite dead, Give that 


wine to drink to the erſon you want to reform, and he 
or the will be ſo much diſguſted of wine, that tho” they 
formerly made much uſe 1 it, hey "7 now have quite 


XV. Auotber 


P * 
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1 XLIV. 1 method, no leſs certain. 
Cut in the ſpring, a branch of vine, in the time when | 
the ſap aſcends moſt ſtrongly ; and receive in a cup the | 
ligoor which runs from that branch. If you mix ſome of 3 
” this liquor with wine, and give it to a man already drunk, 
: he will never reliſh wine afrerwards. = 
, XL. To o prevent one from getting inane with | 
, drinking. 0 
e RT » ake-white cabbages, and four pomegranates juices, | 
too ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boil all to- ö 
gether for ſome time to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Take 1 
one ounce of this before you are going to drink, and . 
_ drink afterwards as much, and as. long, as you pleaſe, _— 
| n un way. — 
Eat five. or 45 bitter almonds faſting: this will have = 
"the ſame effect. 1 | 


DS ee VE Ab wie” RE MG 
_ is affirmed, that if you kat mutton or goat's longs, | 
Wo ry cabbage, or any ſeed; or worm-wood, it will 
abſolutely. prevent the bad effects which reſult from the 

. excels of drinking. 


XLVI I. 8 way. | 
Vou may undoubtedly prevent the accidents reſulting 
from hard drinking, if before dinner you eat, in ſallad, | 
War or 2 pe of! raw n T.! 1 4 8 


Mk ? * F% 


8 


J F 


] 
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Ef 


X i X. 4 W 


Take ſome fwallows beaks, and burn them i in a cruci- 
ble. When perfectly calcined, grind: them on a ſtone, | 
28 put ſome of that powder in a glaſs of wine, and 
drink it. Whatever wine you may drink to exceſs after- 
wards, it will have no effect upon you. 
be whole body of the ſwallow, Fe in the fame 
| -_— will Raye. the ſame effect. 1 38 
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* 


+1] 


L. Amther away. 


Pound in a mortar the leaves of à peach - tree, and 


ſqueeze the juice of them in a baſon. Then, faſting, 
drink a full glaſs of that liquor, and take whatever 


of 


in toxicated . 


. Cabbage-juice, otherwiſe give 
wap likewiſe meet with ſucceſs by giving the patient a 
glaſs of wine quite warm to drink, or a diſh of firong 
coffee, without milk or ſugar, adding to it a large tea- 
ſpoonful of ſalt. 1% . 


tby your breath, whether you have been drinking wine 


„ 


exceſs of wine you will on that day, you will not be 


0 


II. 4 method 'of making people drunk; without endangering 


their health. 


lafoſe ſome aloe-wood, which comes from India, in a 
gle of wine, and give it to drink, The perſon who 


rinks it will ſoon give figns of his intoxication. = 


Boil in water ſome mandrake. bark, to a perfect redneſs 
of the water in which it is a- boiling. Of that liquor, if 
you put in the wine, whoever drinks it will ſoon be drunk. 


| 4 i LIN. 7. recover a perſon from intoxication. | | 
Make ſuch a perſon drink a glaſs/of vinegar, or ſome 
bim ſome honey. You 


. Eren the breath from Rab of =" LANE 


' 


Chew a root of iris troglotida, and no one can diſcover 


LV. To preſerve wine good to the laft.. 8 


Take a pint of the beſt ſpirit of wine, and put in it the 


bulk of your two fiſts of the ſecond peel of the alder, tree, 


which is green. After it has infuſed three days, or there- 
abouts, ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, and pour it into 


ET wi” Thr He wir ke ped re 


years, if you want it. 


CHAP. xl. 
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oncerning the Compoſition of ViNEGARS, , 


I. Th „ make good wine wenegar ina Hort time. 


HRO w ſome Taxus wood, or yew-tree, in any 

wine, and it will not be long before it turns into 
vinegar, | 
II. T change wine into Arong vinegar. „ 
Take tartar, ginger, and long pepper, of each equal | Ef 
doſes. Infaſe all for one week 1n good ſtrong vinegar, - + 
then take it out, and let dry. And whenever you want 


to make vinegar, put a bag full of * * in _ . 
i "il ſoon turn into cath anh / | 


? 


III. 7. make v geod a froug wager with the u 
e wines. 

Grind i into ſubtile powder five pounds of crude tartar, 
Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up the 
whole j in a bag, tye it, and hang it by the bung- hole, 
in a caſk of bad and- totally ſpoiled wine. Move and 
fir now and then that bag in the 1 and it will turn 
into 82800 oe vs : 5 | 5 


W. 9 turn wine into Vinegar in 71 than 10 Joes, „ 


Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite wands 
3 5 * true vinegar, in leſs than three hours. | 


jt 


V. To 


taſte, in the ſame ſpace of time. 


pour in your hoiled wine and vinegars, and fill half. wa 


GVaturate any quantity of vinegar with ſalt of tartar. 


: you will ſee the conſequence. ; 
IX. dnother method to mate ſuch vinegar in an inflant. 


: which grow in hedges, of each four ounces, and of bar 
' herry fruits, one. Dry them all in the ſhade, and reduc 
them into ſabtile-powder. . 
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V. 7: reftore ſuch a wine to 1 r taſte. 
Take off the red beet, and in its ſtead put a cabbagt 
root into that wine, and it will return to its primar 


| 


I. 
VI. A excellent preparation of winegar. 4 . 11 
1. Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and cyprus Her, 


each one ounce; round pepper half an ounce, and tits bel 
nutmegs. Pulveriſe each drug ſeparately, and put thenſWpera 


in ſo many diſtin& bags. Put them in fix different 2 2. 
\ ſeparate quarts of the beſt vinegar, and boil them two offifuite 
three minutes. 5 ä 


| 6 han « 
2. Then boil ſeparately fix quarts of good wine. | 
3. Seaſon a caſk, which is done by pouring a quatto 


the beſt vinegar into it, with which you rinſe it. Ther | #, 


the caſk, with the worſt and moſt ſpoiled wine. Stop tht Ma, 
caſk, and keep it till the vinegar is done. You may the e 
draw from it, and refill the caſk with the ſame quaniit mh 
of bad wine, as you take off vinegar. | ah 
VII. To render vinegar alkali. 15 


: ſtery 
XII. 


VIII. To make, in one hour, good roſe vinegar. 
Put a drachm of hare's marrow in a pint of wine, anc 


1. Take common roſes, and unripe blackberr 


2. Mix two drachms only of this powder into a gla | T. 
of white or red wine, then let it ſettle to the bottom, àuq acor; 
f rain it through a cloth. It will be a very fine vinegar. (pea 


7 : þ 4 ; 
1 
— 


11 
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apy T7 peat the ſame in one hoe? IE on a larger quan- 
nar li of wine. 


I. T ike the beſt rye-flour, which dilute in the ſtron 
{ vinegar, and make a thin round cake with it. ong- 
t quite dry in the oven ; then pound it into a fine * 
er, with which and vinegar you make again another cake 
5 before, and bake it alſo like the firſt, Reiterate this 
eration three or four times. 

2. If you hang the laſt made cake in a caſk of wine 
quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar in leſs 
an one hour. 


40 
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XI. 7 ber receipt of the winegar, called the Grand Conſtable's 8 


Vinegar. 


ch. Take one pound of damaſk raiſins, nad cure them of 
gell deir tones. Put theſe raiſins in a glazed jar, with two 
quarts of good roſe vinegar. Let all infuſe for one night 
dyer hot aſhes ; then boil it the next morning four or five 
ninutes only. Take it off the fire and let it cool. 
drain it through a cloth, and bottle 1 it to keep for uſe, 
erpurde Fork the bottle. 5 | 


tit 


XII. 4 fecret to increaſe the flirength and ſharpneſs of the 


vinegar. 


boy a quarts of good vinegar to the evaporation of 
: then put it in a veſſel, and ſet it in the ſun fora 
Mk: Now if you mix this vinegar among ſix times as 
large a quantity of bad vinegar in a ſmall caſk, it will not 
only mend it, but make it both deny ſtrong and very 
zprecable, | 2 


L 


2m. . Another away 10 do the Same 


The wot. of rubus idæus; the leaves of wild pear- tree; 
xcorns roaſted in the fire; the liquor in which vetches 
(peas) have been boiled; horſe cheſnet powder put in a 
bag, Sc. c. add greatly to the WP of vinegar. 5 


: 


XIV. The I 


— 
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of wine. Heat this only to whiteneſs, then put it in: 


1 
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XIV. The fecret for making good vinegar, given 3) 1 
winegar-man at Paris. 
1. Pound coarſely, or rather bruiſe only, one ounce of 


long pepper, as much ginger, and the ſame quantity o 
Fre bra. Put theſe in a pan over the fire with fix quart 


ſmall caſk, and ſet it in the ſun, or over a baker's oven 
or any other warm place. 5 
2. Now and then add new wine in your caſk after 
\baving previouſly heated it as before, and let that quan 
tity be no more than two or three quarts at a time, ti! 
the caſk is quite full, —If you add a few quarts of real 
' vinegar, it will be the ſtronger.— Before caſking tif 
wine, you muſt let it reſt in the pan in which it hay 
boiled for two or three days.—A glazed earthen pan i: 
therefore preferable to a copper one for boiling the wine 
in; for during the three days infuſion, the copper might 
communicate a dangerous quality of verdigreaſe to the 
" vinegar.— When you put ſome vinegar, s boforemention 
ed, to meliorate this compoſition, inſtead of wine, you 
-muſt take care to heat it likewiſe over the fire, but not 
ſo much as the wine.—Let the caſk be well rinſed and 
perfectly clean, before putting the vinegar in, 
3. The wild blackberries which grow among hedges 
are alſo very good to make vinegar, but they nu be 
uſed while red, before they are rive ; then put them in 
the wine, and heat this to whiteneſs, and proceed in the 


ſame manner as you do with gyretbra, ginger, and long 


pepper.—The doſe of black berries is not determined; 


vo may take any diſcretionable quantity of them, and 


: 


the vinegar which reſults from theſe is very good. 


; XV. To make winegar with water. a 


— 


Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large 


job, where you leave them three days to ferment. 
Then pour ſome” water over them, and repeat this ever) 


day for a month. At the end of which it will make 
Very good vinegar. = 


7 | , XVI. To 


at, 


ry. 


vinegar in 4 very ſhort time. 
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XVI. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled wine. 

Put a large kettle-full of ſpoiled wine on the fire ; 
boil and ſkim it. When waſted of a third, put it in a 
caſk wherein there is already ſome very good vinegar. 
Add a few haudfuls of chervil over it in the caſk, and 
ſtop the veſſel perfectly cloſe.. You will have very good 


L.4 


— 


XVII. 4 dry portable vinegar, or the | vinaigre en poudre. 


Waſh well half a pound of white tartar with warm 


water, then dry it, and pulveriſe it as fine as poſſible. 


Soak that powder with goop' ſhard vinegar, and dry it | 
before the fire, or in the ſun. Reſoak it again as before 


with vinegar, and dry as above, repeating this operation 
a dozen of times. By theſe means you ſhall have a very 


ood and ſharp powder, which turns water itſelf inftantly 


Into 'vinegar. It is very convenient to carry in the 


pocket, eſpecially when travelling, 
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I. To make as goed wing as Spaniſh wine, _ 

1 48 one hundred pounds weight of dry raiſins, 
from which pick off the ſtems, and open the 
fruit with a knife. Put theſe in a large wooden tub, 
very clean. Boil fifteen gallons of rain- water, purified 
by ſtraining through the filtering paper. Pour it over 


the raiſins, and cover it to preſerve the heat of the water. 


Twenty-four hours after take off the raiſins, which will 
be ſwelled, and pound them in a large marble mortar, then 


put them again in the tub. Heat fiſteen err more of 


water, which pour over the other with the raifins, and 
throw in twenty-five pounds of coarſe an, anke Stir all well, 


and cover the tub over with two blankets! Three days 
after, by a cock placed at the bottom of the tub, draw 
out all the liquor, and caſk it, adding fix quarts of bran- 
dy to it. Preſs the ground with an apothecary's preſs, 
and put the juice in the caſk with two pounds of white 


tartar pounded into a ſubtile powder, in order to promote 


the fermentation, and five or {ix ounces of polychreſt ſalt, 


and a knot of garden- creſs ſeed, of about ſixteen or eight- 


een ounces weight, and another knot of ſeven pugils of 


oy 


alder flowers. Theſe knots are to be ſuſpended by a 


thread in a Caſk. 


2 If the wine look too yellow, you muſt flrain it 


through a jelly. bag, in which you ſhall put one pound of 
ſweet almonds pounded with milk, The older the wine, 
Jo much the better it is. | 

Rs | | 3. To 


Us 


7 
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| 2 . To make it red, diſſolve ſome cochinea] pounded | 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a lictle alum 


powder, in order to draw the better the. dye of the co- 
chineal, which put to digeſt 'on a ſand bath. Till the 
brandy has aſſumed a proper degree of colour, give it to 
your wine in a ſufficient degree. 1 


4. It is preferable to clarify the ſugar well, and to put 


it an the caſkł inſtead of the tub: 


II. Another way to imitate Spaniſh wine. 

Take fix quarts of white wine; Narbonne honey, one 
pound; Spaniſh raiſios as much; coriander bruiſzd, 
one drachm; coarſe ſugar, one pound. Put all in a 
kettle on a ſlow fire, and leave it there well covered, 
for three hours. Strain this through a jelly bag, then 


bottle and ſtop it well. Eight or ten days after it is fit 


of 


for drinking. 
III. To make the roſſolis. 


1. Boil firſt ſome water, and let it cool till it is no more 


than lukewarm. Take next all the ſorts of fragrant 
flowers the ſeaſon can afford, and well picked, keeping 
none but -the petals of each flower. Infuſe theſe, each 


ſeparately, in ſome of that lukewarm water, to extract 


their odorous ſmell, or fragrancy. Then take them off, 


and drain them. — Pour all theſe different waters in one 


pitcher ; and 10 every three quarts of this mixture put 
a quart or three pints of ſpirit of wine, three pounds 


of clarified ſugar, one quarter of a pint of eſſential oil of 
aniſe-ſced, and an equal quantity of eſſential oil of cin- 


namon. | 


2. Should your r2/olis prove too ſweet and flimy in the 


mouth, add half a pint, or more, of ſpirit of wine. 


3. If you think the eſſential oil of aniſe. ſeed mould 


whiten too much the lis, mix it with the ſpirit of 
wine, before putting it in the mixed waters. 


4. If you want to increaſe the fragrancy, add a few. 


5 ſpoon fuls of eſſential oils of different flowers, with one 


Ppugil or two of muſk, prepared amber, and lump ſugar 


5 pulveriſed. 85 Then ſtrain the Fus through a je y-bag 
a Ro CM | | to 


— 
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to clarify i it, bottle and ſtop it well. Thus it may keep 
8 for ten years, and upwards. W 


| 


. 99 roſſolis which may . 40 4 foundation to 
EE. - _ _ other liguors. 
pot three quarts of brandy, and one of water, in a 
glazed earthen pot. Place this pot on'a Charcoal fire, 
"ung a cruſt of bread and one ounce of aniſe-ſeed, and 
cover it till it boils. Then uncover it, and let it boil five 
minutes, and put in one pound of ſugar, or more if you 
chuſe. Now beat the White of an egg with a little of 
1 take the pot off the fire, and throw in the 
White of an egg. Let this reſt thus for three days, 


— 


95 1 


V. To mate Res 


In the above preſcribed lis water add three or Þ fol 
grains of paradiſe ; as much cochineal polveriſed z one 
clove ; a little cinnamon and mace ; fix grains of cori- 
nes mY a quarter part of. a lemon. 


8, 


© 7 ole the eas, 


Add to the above relfolis one quarter of an orange 
1 ſome orange flowers, and the upper pellicula 
12 Of an” orange pbunded in a mortar with lump ſugar in 
"EE er, and dilated with the e e 25 water 
ES s . 1 8 
A | 
1 VI. A common obi 
IF ue of one pound of ſwgar, put only balf a pound, | 
| and as much of honey. To muſk it, put about fifteen 
grains of muſk, and as much of ambergris jo powder, p 


1 0. ee ſugar, and mix it in the 1 


3 To gr ire TIN 

1. [Take one pound and a half of the fineſt white et, | 

rite hot at coming out of the oven, and put it in a 
vm a half an ounce of cloves broifed 3 ; green gt 


* % [ 
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' . ſeed and coriander, one ounce of each; a quart of good 


red wine, as much cow-milk ; then lute well the receiver, 
and all the joints, with ſtarched paper. Let it dry for 


8 hours, then diſtil the liquor by the heat of 


a balneum mariæ, and keep it. : „ 
22. Make next a ſyrup, with brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
which burn over lump ſugar pulveriſed in an earthen 
diſh or pan, ſtirring always with a ſpoon, till the flame 


bas ſubſided. Then mix one drachm of ambergris with. 


an equal quantity of ſugar; and having pulveriſed the 


whole, put it in a ſmall matraſs ; pour over it one ounce | 
of ſpirit of wine, and put all to digeſt for twenty-four -. 
hours on a ba/neum marie. There will then reſult a dif" 


ſolution which will congeal again in the cold. 


3. To form your reſſolis, mix with your firſt compoſi- 


tion, the abovementioned ſyrup of brandy, and the- 
eſſence of amber, —If you want the reſſolis to be ſtronger, 
add ſorne more ſpirit of Wine to it, till it 1s as you dehre . 


to hae ji. 


— 


IX. Another WAY. 


Boil your ſyrup to conliltence after the common me- 
thod. When done, add us much ſpirit of wine as 1% 
think proper, as well as of the abovementioned eſſence of 
amber, or any other ſort you pleaſe to pre fer; and 50% 


will have as good reſſlis as that which comes from Tutin. 


8 X. To male Eau de Franchipane. ti f 


put half a pound cf ſugar in one quart of water; add 
a quarter of a pound of jeſſamine flowers, which infuſe. 


for ſome time. When you find the liquor has acquired. a a 


ſofficient degree of fragrancy, ſtrain it through a jelly "of 
bag, and add a few drops of eſſential oil of ambergris. 4 

5 5 i . Io | 2 1 0 5 : F x s Ih N. £3 74 ; Wt Þ 1 7 | 
XI. Orange flower water made inſſantl. 


Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of water, 
with a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Then beat the liquor 


_ < by pouring it from one veſſel into another, till the water 
Has acquired what degree of fragrancy you want it to have, 


— - 
v4 
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Ji XII. Muſcadine 
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l XI L Muſtadine 185 water... 


put two handfuls of muſcadine roſes in one quart: of 
water, with one quarter of a pound of ws For the 
WS _ 8 as bone. | | 


rs. Ha 


{33 


III. Ti „nale raſpberry . berry, cherey, or. other fach 
Dk waters. 
-£5 8 5 


"2 cloth to expreſs all the juice out of them. Put this 


in à glaſs bottke uncorked, and ſet it in the ſun, in a 
«ſtove, or before the fire, till cleared down. Then decant 


. which are at the bottom. 5 8 


ether, by pouring backwards and forwards from one 
ellel into another, ſtrain it through a linen cloth, and 
fer it to cool in a pail of ice, It is a fine 28 draught 
in the ſummer. 
3 Strawberries, chene. e. are done in the ſame 
| * 
« 8 XIV. Lemonade Water at a hen, rate. | 
Dittes half a pound of ſugar in a quart of water; 
ee over it the yellow part of one, two, or three 
5 E-Jenons, as you like, and mix a few drops of eſſential oil 
f ſulphur i in the liquor. Then cut three or four ſlices of 
Sat in the bow), -when_you put the . in it. 


Mey 3 . 1 4 8 * N 
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Ke XV. Abt water. 2; i 


them. Boil a quart of Water, „then take it off from the 

fire and throw id your apricots. >talf an hoer after put 

Ain a quarter of a pound of lump ſugar, which being diſſolv- 

ed, firaio all through a cloth, and 1817 it to Cool. in ice 
| * the e 1 | | 
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Take the ripe raſpberries, ſtrain them ele a 


it gently into another bottle, without NEO the feces | 


2. To half a pint of this juice; put a quart of com- 
2 water, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar. Beat all 


Te? Aa dae of apricots very ripe. peel and love 


Ws 


4 — 
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xÞ | : l fs make exceeding good lemonade. = of Ne 
On a quart of water put the juice of three lemons, or 
tWo only if they be very juicy. Add ſeven or eight zelts 
of them beſides with one quarter of a pound of ſugar. | 
When the ſugar is diffolved, {train the liquor, and cool | 
| 1 

{ 


Iii in ice as beforementioned. 


5 XVII. Zo make orangeade the ſame way, _ 
Voou proceed with your oranges as with the lemons. 
Tf theſe be good, bat little juicy, you mult ſqueeze three 

or fou? oranges, with the addition of eight or ten zeſts. 

If you love odour, you may add ſome muſk and prepared 

0-12 XVII To make Eauide'Verjus,* 5: 1% 

Put on a quart of water there quarters of a pound of 

Verjus in grapes picked out from the ſtalks. © Squeeze it 

firſt in a marble or wooden mortar, without pounding it, 

for fear. the ſtones ſhould give it a better taſte. After 
having put fruit, juice, and all in the water, handle it 
in the water, then ſtrain it to purge it from the coarſeſt 

8 ; add about five ounces of ſugar to the ſtrained * 
ſiquor, or more if wanted, according to the ſourneſs of 
the fruit. As ſoon as the ſugar is diſſolved, paſs and 
repaſs it through the jelly- bag to clarify it; then cool at 
in ice, as aſual, for drinking "gs: bf > S418 
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VXIX. To make orgeat- auater. | 

| Take one ounce of melon ſeed, with three ſweet and 
three bitter almonds. Pound all together in a marble 
"mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while yon 
pound, to prevent its turning, into oil. Make all into 
a paſte with a peſtle in the mortar, then add a quarter of 

a pdund of fine white Jump ſugar in powder, which mix 
With the paſte, Dilute this in a quart of water, and after | 

„% m a n . Zi 1 
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A fort of ſour grape uſed in France as a fine acid in fauces/ | } 
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having W it well, firain it through a flapnel. Squeeze 


well the grounds in it till quite dry, add in the liquor 


and ſeven or eight drops of eſlential oil of orange; and if 
. You like it, a quarter of a pint of milk pure as from the 


cew. Put this to cool in ice, and ſhake the . when 
og "_ ir in 2 Ty to mm | 


3 + N Other avaters, 


| The pigeon, the piſtachio, and the Spanift nut watets, 
ate made in the very ſame manner; the milk and 
N almonds of either forts, beiog only hea . 

$404 [4 
XXI. To 8 a cooling cinnamon water. 


1 * : 


boot half an ounce. of whole cinnamon, Stop well the 
bottle: and when the water is cold, put half a pint only 
of jt in two quarts of water with ſugar to your palate, a 

| Fic of a pound is generally the proper Jaaay, 


I MO RAR meds end res 
; Mus 2: bang fol of coriander, which ſhell, and 8 


£ a-quart of water half cooled again, after having boiled. 
Add one quarter of a pound of ſugar, and when the 


8 


1 
1 wi 
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he + avife. ſeed water 1s made in the very ſme manner 
2e V eoriander water. | 


- » 


117 5 xXxIV. e water. 


1 


* it and forwards from--one veſſel into 
another 


* 


ö 4 DE of, WH 5 % 


RNs e wad is 


Water bas acquired a ſufficient os e on Ns Is 
4 _ 20 ſerve! it as bal | 335 
* r XXIII. 8 55 


. a citron, . ſtrip of its pee}, and cut in — 
"eros. ways. Pot theſe flices in a quart of water, with a 
quarter of yon of ſugar. Beat well this water'by 


Boil one quart of water in a glaſs veſſel before the fre. | 
Then take it off and put in two or three cloves, and 


— 
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| another, and when it has a fufficient taſte of the citron, 
rain it, &c. CFC „ 


k 


XXV. Cinnamon water. | 
'Bruiſe one pound of the fineſt cinnamon, and put it to 
_ infuſe. for twenty-four hours in four pounds of diſtilled 
roſe- water, with half a pound or a pint of white wine, 
which put all together during that time in a glaſs matraſs 
on warm aſhes, and ſtop well the veſſel, ſo that it ſhould - 
breathe no air. At the end of twenty-four hours increaſe © 
the fire ſo as to procure a diſtillation, by putting the 
matraſs in the ba/nzum mariæ, and keep this liquor in 
bottles well topped. | s 7 


XXVI. To make cedrat water. „ 

_  - Have a dozen of fine lemons, whica ſplit into two parts. 

Take out all the kernels, and keep. nothing but the 

pulp wherein the juice is contained. Put them in a new - 
glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound of ſugar to the. . 

plume degree, then pour it in the pot over the lemons... 
Set this on a good charcoal fire, and boil it again till 

the ſugar comes to the pearl degree, and then bottle it. 


7 1 
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XXVII. To make cedrat another way. © | 
r. Squeeze the juice out of thirteen lemons, which 
ſtrain through a cloth, and put them afide.— Then put 
two quarts and a half of wa-er in a pan, In a piece of 
ligen put three other lemons parted iato quarters, Which 
tie and ſuſpend in the water, then boil them till the 
water has entirely extracted the taſte of the lemons, and 
! It, 1 3 
21. In this water, thus prepared, put four pounds of 
| ſugar, and make a ſyrup, which clarify according to art, 
with the white of an egg. When done, put in this ſyrup; \ 
the juice of your thirteen lemons, and boil all together 
again to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to the pearl degree, 


then bottle it. 7 oO 


— 4 
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3. When you want to uſe it, put four or five ounces 


Dy of ſugar in a quart of water and ſtrain it through a jelly 


bag, then put in a table ſpoonful or more ei ſyrup, 
beat, cool, and drink it, 


XXVII. Junises a1 ater. 


Pat two podade of juniper berries with two quarts of 
brandy in a flone bottle, Which flop well, and place on 
bot aſhes to infuſe for twenty-four hours. Strain the li- 
guor, and add one pound of ſugar, balf an ounce of cin- . 
uschon, as much cloves, a preierved half peclof a whole 
| lemoo, {and two pugils of aviſe-ſeed. Thele being put 
in the bortle, flop 1 it well, and place jt at tw# or thiee 
different times in a baker's oven, after the bread is out, 


and when you may - bear your hand flat in it without 


e ae : & 


xxIx. T 0 Make 5 5 hy ue oi her u ih el. 


. # Take honey and water equal quantities in weight. 


Boil them together and ſkim the honey. When done 
ſufficiently you may know by putting an egg in, which 
muſt ſwim on the top, - Pour then the liquor in a caſk 


wherein there has been ſpirit of wine or good brandy 


well ſoaked with either, and ſtill wet with the ſpirit, and 
add two or three grains of ambergris. Stop well the 
' caſk, and fet it in the ſun during the dog-days. When 
it begins to ferment, unſtop the caſk to let the ſcum out, 


Which ariſes like that of new wine. - Obſerve during all 


that time not to ſtir the caſk, When the firſt fire of the 


| 3 555 has ſubſided, ſtop the caſk e and the 


ydromel is fit for keeping. Il | 
Note. Inſtead of the ſun, you may, in 1 ſeaſons, | 


make . of the top of a taker's oven, a ſtove, or a hot- 
_ hou * e 4 os 


1 XXX. * ann 


1. Take balf a pound of the beſt cinnamon, and fir. 
teen cloves, which pound into powder and put into a 


dart of water, wack a nut — full of aniſe-ſeed and 
| infuſe 


* 
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- 


| Jofoſe for twenty- er hours, then boil on a chareosl fie, 


and ſtrain. 
2. If you want to make ſtronger, you may, 187 it 


is cold, put what quantity you like of brandy, with a 
proporcionable quantity of ſugar: 2.68 4t > 


8 


XXXI. 4 Eau Per | ; a 101 
pot a quart of foſe water in a glaſs bottle with thres 


ounces of benjamin, and half an ounce of ſtorax in pow 


der, which incoporate all together for four or ' five hours 


on a flow fire, Decant the liquor by inclination, and add 


to this colatura fix grains of mutk, and as many of grey. 
amber. a = 


* 
1 1 
# 4 6 


of: FF 


XXXII. lark, Eau „ Abgel 


1. Take three pounds of roſe water, three of orange, 


and two of melilot- flowers; four ounces of benjamin, 
and two of ſtorax; aloes, and /anutalum citrinum, one 
drachm of each; cinnamon and cloves, of each one; 
the bulk of a e of calamus aromatica, with four gs ains 
of muſk. Bruiſe coarſely what may be ſuſceptible of the 
mortar, and then put all the drugs together in a yarviſhy 
ed earthen pan, which ſet on a geotle fre to boil. mode- 
rately to the craporation of one third. Then Arain it 


clear. 
2. With the grounds you may make lozenges, wü 3 


little gum adragant to compact them.— This granny is 


uſed alſo in making muſk vinegar. SEE 


XXXIII. -A light and A bn known anger the 
E denomination of populo. ö e 


1. Boil three quarts of water, then let them 88041 1 
Add one quart of ſpirit of wine, one of clarified ſugar, 
 ” half a olaks of eſſential oil of cinnamon,, ane a very. Mien 
of muſk and ambergris. . 
22. Obſerve the ſugar ſhould not be boiled;tod muck'in 

. Clarifying, for fear it ſhould cryſtalize when in the * 
| any. cauſe clouds in it. Obſerve. alſo to boil the water 


L 5 SHES | ay 


> 


1 
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| MY as preſcribed before uſing i it, to prevent the 1 
Jag of the liquor; which would infallibly BY the _ 
F Fore 10 to employ: it ueboiled, 5 


= 
[ Co * * * 


xxxlv. Anglic evater. 


1. Take half an ounce of Angelica, as much cinna- 


mon, a quarter part af cloves, the ſame quantity of 


mace, of coriander, and of green aniſe-ſeed, with half 


an ounce of cedar wood, Bruiſe all theſe ingredients in a 


mortar, and ſet them to infuſe for twelve hours, with two 


narts of genuine brandy, in a matraſs or retort. 
Then diſtil the liquor by Balneum marie. 


2. Two or three ounces only of this eſſential ſpirit i in 
two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a very ſmall 
- quantity of muſk and ambergris, will . a "oy 


a ee aer 


XXXY. Eaten BIR and kts: 3 it 


read when wanted to put in cordials. 
Put in a mortar and pulveriſe four grains of amber, 


two of muſk, and two ounces of ſugar. Wrap this pow- 
der up in a paper, and cover it over with ſeveral others. 


With this powder you may perfume: ſuch cordials as 


© | require it.— The doſe is a pugil, taken with the point of 


a knife; ſhake lightly in it. You may however increaſe 


: or dimivit is doſe, according te your liking. 


A 8. ED NG; xxXVI. To make Eau de- Cete. e 


bree quarts of boiled water, cooled again, put a IF 


4 gill Toh Nential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed mixed into three pints 


th fied ſogar: 3 


irit.of wine. Add one pint, or , of ela- 


XAxVI If. To make the 3 3 


Tales ßen pounds of the beſt and fineſt Kentiſh cherries 
1 very. wipe; ſound and without ſpots ; two of raſpberry ; 
N r e R wow currants, ripe and. ſound, 


15 and 


* 
— 


* 
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and without ſtalks. Maſh the whole in a ſieve over a pan, 
To every one quart of that juice put one of brandy, with 
tifree quarters of a pound of ſugar, ſeven or eight cloves, 
as many grains of white pepper, a few leaves of mace, + 
and a pugil of coriander, the whole coarſely bruiſed in a 
mortar. —lofuſe all theſe together, well topped, for two 
or three days, ſhaking it now and then, to accelerate the 
diſſolution of the ſugar. Then ſtrain the liquor, firſt. 
through the jelly-bag, next filter it though the paper, and 
bottle it to keep for uſe. „ | 


XXXIX. The cinnamon water. 3 
In three quarts of once boiled water, and then cooled 
again, put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of cinnamon, diſ- 
tilled like that of aniſe-ſeed. Add three pints of ſpirit of 
wine, and one of clarified ſugar. - Strain all through the 
jelly- bag, Sc. tc. . „ 


XL. Strong aniſe- /eed water, or animated brandy... F 5 \\ 

Put half a pint of eſſential ſpirit of aniſe-ſeed, into 
three quarts of the beſt genuine brandy, with one of 
boiled water: —If you want it ſweet, add claniſted: fzgar, 
Strain all through the jelly-bag, Sc. e. . 


— 


XLI. To make whiteRatafia, called ot herauiſe Eau de- Ngaiu, 
„ or kernel water. 8 
Pound three quarters of a pound of cherry ſtones, wood - 
and kernels, or almonds, in a ftone/pitcher, with twelve: 
quarts of brandy. Add one drachm of ianamon, a do- 
zen of cloves, two pugils of coriander, and three pounds 
and a half of ſugar. Let all theſe infuſe together, till ſuf- 

ficiently taſty, and ready to train, add tyur quarts of 
water that has been boiled and is cool again. Then run; i; 
it through the jelly-bag, and next through the filtering 


- Faper; bottle and ſtop it for uſe. 


N n ; 
> 


Ls; XLII. Hypo- 
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XLII. Hvpocras, 4th the red and white fort. 
1. Take two quarts, more or leſs, of the beſt wine, 
Whether red or white. Put in one pound of the beſt double 
refined lump fugar, twojuicy lemons, ſeven or eight zeſts 
of Seville orange, with the juice ſqueezed out of another 
of the ſame fort. Add half a drachm of cinnamon bruiſed 
in a mortar, four cloves broken into two parts, one or 
two leaves of mace, five or fix grains of white pepper 
bruiſed, half of a capfcum's pod, and one ounce of co- 
riander bruiſed, half a pint of genuine cow milk, a 
golden pippin, peeled and cut in ſlices. 
2. Stir well theſe ingredients together in your wine, 
and let it reſt twenty-four hours. Then obtain the liquor 
i Sg flannel bag, repeating the ſame till it comes 
ä | ö . 
3. If you want to perfume that Hypocras, you muſt put 
in the bag when you run it, a little pugil of muſk and 
'amber powder prepared; as mentioned in this chapter, 
Art. xxxv. This may keep for a twelvemonth, without 
pong. 3 „ | 
Y XLIII. To make good roflitis.' | | 
VDUDDiſſolve one pound and a quarter of ſugar; in half a 
J pint of ſpirit of wine. Boil it to give an opportunity of 
„ Eimming it. When done, put it in a large glaſs bottle, 
with three pints of good white wine, and a gill of orange- 
flower water. Muſk and amber it as uſual, and at your 


= EY . 

king. ' 
588 | 2 4 
4 : a * 8 * a 


XLIV. i ence of hypocras, to make this liquor inſtanily, 
Ke; ia F 

1. Put in a pint bottle one ounce of cinnamon; a little 
more than half an ounce of cloves; and, on the point of 
a knife, alittle muſk and amber, prepared as in Art. xxxv. 
Fill it half way with the beſt brandy ;- then ſtop it that 
nothing can evaporate. Set all to infuſe for ſeven or eight. 

days on warm aſhes. And, when it ſhall. have; waited 
two thirds, or thereabouts, preſerve carefully what ſhall 


=. remain. Mp — | ; Wh 
3 5 233. When 


bi 
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2. When you want to make hypoeras inſtantly, melt half 
a pound of lump gar. in a quart of good wine; and, 
when perfectly difſolv-0, let fall one drop or two of the 
above prepared eſſence, in a clean elaſs decanter, . 
which pour directly the wine wich the ſugar diſſolved in it, 
then run it through the flaunnel Dogs: Bottle it again, or 
drink 1 it. 


* 


XLV. An 3 good Rataſia. 


On a quart of good brandy, put balf a pint of cherry 
_ Juice, as much of currants, and the ſame of raſpberries. 
Add a few cloves, a pugil of white pepper in grain, two 
of green coriander, and a ſtick or two of cinnamon, Then 
pound the ſtones of the cherries, and put them in, wood 
and all together. Add a few kernels of apricots, thirty 
or forty are ſufficient. Stop well the pitcher, which muſt 
be a new one, after all theſe ingredients are in, let the 
whole infuſe a couple of months in the ſhade, ſhaking 
twice or thrice durieg that ſpace of time, at the end ot \{- 
which run the liquor through the flannel bag, and next . } 
through the filtering pagers then bottle and ſtop it well 
for uſe. 
Mote. In increaſing. 10 a5 proportion the quantity of 
1 brandy, and the doſes of each of the ingredients preſ- 
eribed, 205 Way any what ae 87 E of this 


| 8 5 


© A 


xv x: An effence of ambergris. 


Pound one drachin of ambergris, and put it on a pine 
of good ſpirit of wine, in a thick and green glaſs bottle, 
Add to it half a drachm of muſk in bladder, cut very ſmall. 
Set this bottle in the fall South ſun, on gravel, during 
the dog- days, taking it off every night, and during rain, 
weather. Stir and ſhake well the bottle, and its contents, 
two or three times a day, when the ſun ſtrikes on the Þ} 
bottle, that the amber may diffuſe in the liquor. One 
month after, take off the bottle from its expoſition, aid 
the eſſence is made. — Decant, bottle, and ſtop ie for ule. 


F't 


5 1 . , | XLVII. Another, 


* 
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XLII. Another, and ſborter way ef making 1 the ſame. 
Put two grains of ambergris, and three of muſk, in 
matraſs with one gill and a half of good brandy. Stop 
the matraſs well, and put it in digeſtion in a balneo marie, 


for two or three days. Strain it through a piece of flannel, 
and ens it to keep for uſe. f 


— 


XLVIII. A /melling water. 


1. Put in any quantity of brandy, 3 Fay 

ſtorax calamite, equal arts; a little cloves and mace, 

| Retr bruiſed. Set this a digeſting for five or ſix days 

on warm aſhes. When the liquor is tinged of a fine red, 

decant it gently from the reſidue in a glaſs bottle, and 
throw in a few rains of muſk, before ſtopping it. 

2 Three | dops of this ſmelling water in a common 


france. 
3. Wich the ground, or reſidue, you may make lozen- 
kes, in adding a little n to bind n. 


; XLIX. 4 receipt io compoſe one pint if roflolis; with hich 
vou can make forty. _ 


mon; as much cloves; one of coriander; a pennyworth 
of gteen aniſe-ſeed ; half an ounce of ginger; two drachms 
of mace, and two of Florentine orrice, Bruiſe all, and 
pott to infuſe with: three piots of the-beſt- brandy, in a 
© matraſs with a long neck. Adapt it to the receiver, and 


head, with paper and ſtarch. 

3 Twelve hours after it has been'a digeſting, diftil 

the liquor by the heat of a very gentle Salneum mariæ, 
ill you haye got about one quart of diſtilled ſpirit,—Then 

_valute the receiver and keep the liquor. 


"after being empried, lute it, end continue to diſtil as be- 
fore. Bo what will come will be infinitely weaker, 
LOO 1e 23 not ä FOE indifferent. 


can tumbler of water, give it a yory agreeable . fra- 


1. Take two ounces of galanga; half 4 one of einna - 
* well all the joints, both of the receiver, and the bolt- 


3. You may ada ap another receiver, or the ſame again, | 


o 
ns an > 
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L. To make à roſſolis after that of Turin. 
Take fix quarts of water, which boil alone, one minute 


or two; then put in four pounds of fine lump ſugar, 
which ſkim and clarify with the white of an egg beaten 


up with a little cold water. Boil afterwards that ſyrup to 


the waſting of a third, then ſtrain thFough the flannel bag; 


and, ben cold, put in one gill only of the above 92 


preſcribed in Art. xlix. and of the fir di ;flillation. Add to 


it beſides a pint of ſpirit of wine, or for want of it, of the 
beſt genuine French brandy, in which you ſhall have put 


2 cruſt of bread burnt, to take off a certain bitter taſte. 
After all this, perfume the liquor, with a few ove of eſ- 
ſence of muſk and amber, 

Note. A pint of the ſecond d ;fillation | is no more than 
ow A 990 5 of the fg. 


_ BE 7. "oy to make à $herbet, « Perffun ſpecies of punch, 


There are various ways of making ſherber—Some make 
punch” here with rum only, others with brandy ; others 
again with arrack, and others with ſhrub. Some will 
have it mixed ith two of theſe ſpirits, and others will 
make'it with white wine. There are ſome who put acids, 
others do not; and among the acids, ſome chuſe tartar 
only, o others lemons, and others Seville oranges; ſome 


again ſqueeze a little of each of theſe two lat tart fruits 


togetier-in-the ſame bowl of punch. 


t is. the ſame with ieſpect to ſherbet, the famous Per 


Fan drink. They make it with the various ſyrups ex- 


tttacdted from all the odoriferous flowers and the doſe is, 
one part of ſuch a ſyrup to ten parts of any ſpirituous li- 
' quor—Oragain, they make a weak ro/o/zs,, with the zeſls 


of oranges and lemons boiled together in water with ſugan. 
-—Some, in ſhort, will make it with the eſſential ſpirit of 
muſk and amber only, put in boiling x water with ſugar, 
juſt as we do our punch, „ BAT 


4 
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LII. An bn PA 20 of H ypocras. 


1. Take fix ounces of cinnamon; two of /antalum- ctr. 
num; one of galanga; one of loved; two drachms of 
White pepper; one ounce of grains of paradiſe, Or, if 
you would not have it ſo ſtrong, put with the cinnamon 
and /antalum one ounce only of white didtamum, and four 
whole grains of long pepper. Pound well all together, 
and ſet it to infuſe for five or fix days in a matraſs, along 
with half a pint of ſpirit of wine, ou warm aſhes. Decant 
it next gently without diflurbing the grounds, which put 
in linen, and ſqueeze it, to get out all the liquor, which 
put again in the matraſs, with twenty grains of ambergris, 
and fix of muſk. Stop well the veſſel, and ſet it in a cool 
place for five or fix days more; then mix both 51. to- 
gether, and filter them. 
2. When you want to make hypocras, diſſolve half a 
pound of five lump ſugar, in a quart of white Liſbon, or 
red claret, and let fall fifteen or ſixteen drops of the above 
eſſence in it, then ſhake all well together, and you will . 
have a moſt admirable liquor. To render it flill more 
A you may ſtrain it through a flannel bag, at the 
ottom of n you ſhall have put ſome. pounded 


by almonds. | 7 


Wa 


bil 95 webs Viddes Nieuws: 


- Peel two large lemons, and cut them in flices ; do the 
ee with two large golden pippins. Put all a ſoaking 
in a pan with a pint of good Burgunay, three quarters of a 
pound of Jump ſugar in powder, fix cloves, and half a 
|] 2 of orange flower water. Cover the pan, and keep it 
us for two or three hours, then ſtrain the liquor through 

+ the flannel bag. You may muſk and . it, ze the 


ee if hs will. A NA 5 


4 


8 | LIV. e 


poet a quart of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
one pound of ſugar, two leaves of mace, a little long 


pepper; a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of roſemary | 
| branches 
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branches, and two bay. leaves. place that in the middle 
of a wheel fire of. blaſting charcoal. When the wine be- 


gins to be hot, ſet the fire to it with a bit of paper, and 


thus let it kindle and blaze till it goes out of itſelf. This 

wine is drank. quite hot, and it is an admirable drink, 
eſpecially when the weather is very cold. l 
75 l OW. To imitate muſcat wine. 

In a caſk of new white-wine (that is to ſay, before it 
has worked) introduce, by the bung-hole, five or fix tops 
of alder-flowers dried up. Let theſe flowers hang by a 
ſtring, and eight or ten days after take them out again. 
You will obtain a wine which will not differ from 


| muſcat. 1 3 


„% VLuVI. Eaucclairette Ample. 
Infuſe for twenty-four hours three ounces of cinnamon 


braiſed in three pints of brandy. Strain it afterwards 


through a clean cloth, and add two ounces of good lump 


and keep it for uſe, |} 


; 


ſugar, with a pint of roſe water. Stop well the bottle 


< 
8 


LVII. A violet water, © 


lafuſe ſome violets in cold brandy, When theſe have 


loſt their colour, take them out, and put in new ones, 
Repeat this till you are ſatisfied with your tioQture. 
When you take the violets out, you muſt preſs them gently; 


then ſweeten that brandy according to diſcretion; and, if 
you chuſe you may add again a little orange-flowers for 


the ſake of the odour, 


js 


5 LVIIL. "To make a clear and white hypocras. 


To every dne pint of claret, add eight ounces of ſupar, 1 


; and nine, if it be white wine; half a lemon, four cloves 
a little cinnamon, which ſhould be double the quantity 
of cloves; three grains of pepper; four of coriander; a 


little bit of ginger, and eight almonds cut in bits Let 
the whole be braiſed and put into a pan, with the wine 


poured 


. 
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poured over it; ſtir, infuſe one hour, and rain through 


the flannel bag. e TNT EE 


IIX. For the aui bypocras, £ 


To make the white bypocras, three pints of white wine; 


one pound and a half of fugar ; one ounce of cinnamon; 
twenty three leaves of mace ; two grains of whole pep- 
per: with two lemons cut in flices. Then, when you 
rain the liquor through the flannel bag, fix à grain of 
mulk in the pucked ead of it. PE, 


LX. To make the true Eau-de-Noian, 
Pound one pound of apricot kernels, without reducing 


them into oil. Then- bruiſe another pound of eberry- 
. Rones, wood and kernels all together. Put all in a pit- 
cher of five or ſix gallons, in which you put only three 

and a half, or four gallons of the beſt brandy, and two 
pf water; five pounds of ſugar; to every one quart of li- 

Auor add two grains Of white pepper, and eight drachms 


of cinnamon both bruiſed. Let all infuſe forty-eight 


hours, and then ſtrain the liquor through the flannel bag. 


N LXI. To make Eau-de Fenouillette, fach as it comes from 


8 the Ie of Retz. 3 


Take one pound of Florence fennel, the greeneſt and the 


neweſt you can find. Put it: in an alembick with one 
Qunce - good liquorice root, three quarts of brandy, and 
two of white wine. Diſtil by the ſand. bath, two quarts of 
dod eſſence, which you muſt take away as ſoon as th 
umes begin to riſe, becauſe they would undoubtedly 
hore the liquor by whitening it. 


2. To every one quart of this eſſence, perfectly clear 


and tranſparent, add x of genuine brandy, and one of 


ſpirit of wine, with one of boiled water that has been 
eooled again, in which laſt, juſt before mixing it with 
_ - the& other liquors, you muſt introduce one quart alſo of 


clarified ſogar, or ſyrup - f 


3. Make this mixture in a large and wide glazed pen 


ewhite 


A. a . 2 
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and, when the doſes are thus introduced together, taſte the 
liquor, that you may judge whether or not all are right, 


and be ip time to add either ſome more eſſence of fenne}, 


or ſyrup of ſugar, or brandy, c. — If it taſte bitter or 
rather tart, you may correct that defect by the addition 
of a little more cold water which had boiled. | 

4. After this, bruiſe half a pound of ſweet almonds, 
which put in another pan, with five or fix quarts of crude 
water, and boil well with. it, then ſtrain through a flan- 


ne! bag, in order to ſeaſon it as it were, by preparing 


and greaſing it, When, 9 the bag begins to 
run clear, and all which was in it N almoſt gone, 5 that 
it only drops, change the pan under it, put another clean 
one, and pour your preparation, ſuch as mentioned in 
the above n. 3. in the bag, over the ground of almonds 


which was left in. — Should this proceſs ſeem too trouble- 


ſome to you, you may at once mix the half pound of 
. bruiſed almonds in your liquor, and then throw it in 
the flannel bag, ſtraining, and re-ſtraining; it over and 
over again in that ſame bag, till at laſt it runs clear; to 


aſſiſt it even in which, you may add half a pint of pure 


and genuine cow milk. But in obſerving the firſt preſcrip- 


tion, there reſult leſs lye at the bottom of the veſſeb in 


which you. keep it for uſe. | CER | 
5. When you run it for the laſt time, which cannot be 
before it runs quite clear, obſerve to put a funneLow the 
mouth of the pitcher or bottle which receives it and over 
it a crape in order to retain the ſpirits which might eva- 
porate. „ 5 | . 
6. You may amber afterwards the liquor,- with a little 


powder of muſk aud amber, prepared as mentioned in 


Art. xxxvi. of this chapter. This liquor is of a ſuperior 
delicacy. 5 | | 


| : LXII. To make an hypocras with water. _ 
Take half a pint of white wine, and ſix times as much 


| water which has boiled; add the juice of two lemons, - 
and five or fix quarters; the juice of a ſevile orange, 
twenty-four grains of cinnamon ; two or three cloves, ne 


| }eaf of mace ; one pugil or two of bruiſed coriander; four 
RY &a0s of whole pepper bruifed ; one quarter of a pg” 


| 
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of golden pippips cut in ſlices; half a pound of ſugar; 
half a Portugal orange, with a few zelts, and a quarter 
of a- pint of milk. Mix all well; and two hours after 
the inſuſian, - ſtrain it through a flannel-bag, and per- 
fume it with a little prepared powder of muſk and amber, 
Some, however, who do not like amber, content them- 
ſelves with -increafing only the doſe of cinnamon. 
L XY. Of the various liguors with which: bypocras may be 
nd. mn oO FE 
© You can make hyrocras with either of the following 
liquors; Dix. Spaniſh wine; Muſcat, Rhine-wine, Her- 
8 e Champaign, Cc adding to any of theſe wines 
the ſame proportion of ingredients as above deſcribed; 


Aland clarifyirg well afterwards by means of filtration. 


1. LSIV. 4 roflth Turin fafion. 
In three quarters of a pint of 'orange-flower water put 


to infule a little ſtorax, a little muſk, a little amber. 


Twenty-four: hours after theſe ingredients have been 
put together, ſet them a boiling for half a quarter of an 
hour on the fire, then firain it through a cloth. Add 
next a pint of genuine French brandy. Should'any tart- 
-neſs be prevailing, add ſome honey or ſugar according 
to diſcretion. But if yeu chuſe to have it ſtronger, then 
vou may add ſpirit of wire till the taſte is come to the 
degree of ſtrength you would have it. IS: 


- 


>. 45 I . , 
LXV. An admirable oil of ſugar. 
_ Rinſe a matraſs with vinezar, then put in it ſome dry 
powder ſugar, or lump ſugar pulveriſed. Keep that 
matraſs on hot aſhes, turning and whirling it round and 
flat ways, by means of the neck of the matraſs which you 
hold in your hands with a cloth, and ſtop it not. The 
effect is ſuch, the heat occaſions the vapours to riſe about 
the matraſs, which by turning and whirling it as above- 
_  *mentioned, makes the ſugar which is in it re ſoak and 
im dibe them again. This operation diſſolves the ſugar, 
and reduces it into a ſort of oil. 7 — „ 
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V | LXVI. Another 
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LXVI. Another oil of y Gs the 1 of fires _ | 2 | 


Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out inwardly, : | 
takiag out all the pulp as {kilfully as poſſible. Then fill 1 
it up with ſugar-candy in powder, and ſuſpend it in a 
very damp cellar, with a baſon under it. There will 
| crop an exceeding. good oil, which is endowed; with the 
moſt admirable qualities for conſumptive people, or them 
who are affected with a difficulty of breathing. 
Note. A little of that oil in liquors gives te any one of 


them, to which f it is added, a very "os flavour. e 

e tn Ih efſence of red 3 1 4 . ; | 
1. Polveriſe five pounds of the beſt double refined, 1 

or royal ſugar ; which when done, put along with 9 


eight ounces of brandy in a large matraſs, over a ſand. 
bath. Diſtil ſome part of this firſt, on a ſlow fire to 
avoid burning the ſugar. Re-put the diſtilled liggao r 
cover the ſugar again in the matraſs, - Coatinue to diſtil 5 
and pour the liquor again in the matraſs over the ſugar © ty 
till che ſugar becomes red, which will „ at "yy : j 
ſeventh: or eighth iteration of diſtillation. | 13 
28. Now diftil out all the brandy, and on the remain- 
ing ſugar pour common water, which diſtil alſo, then ; 
add ſome more, continuing ſo to do, till you have drawn | - 
out all the tincture of the red ſugar. _ | 1 
Take next all "theſe red waters, and run 1 = 
1 throogh the filtering paper, then diſtil the phlegm on a 
gentle fire to ſiccity (or dryneſs). Put again this diſtil- | x 
led phlegm on the refidue. Which place all together in a 
cold cellar. You will find ſome red chryſtals which 73 
\, "pick-up, and when dry pulveriſe ; then pour brandy over 
to diſſolve, This admirable quinteſſence of ſugar, has 
the virtue of hon the radical MITE of the nid, 
and our health. EY IT, | 10 


* 


IXVII. * oil of fugar, 3 1 „ | "| 


| Cat off the end of a large lemon, of which ſqueeze 

out the juice; then fill it with fine ſugar, and apply to 

it 1 ana the 1 Piece Put it in a clean glaz esd 
Pipkin, 1 


— 


| * 
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pijipkin, which place to boil one quarter of an hour; 


put it in a bottle ; it will never congeal, and that oil is 


1 05 good for the ſtomach, colds, catarrhs, Dr. : The odour 


and taſte, are both exceſlively agreeable. The doſe is 


one table ſpoonful at a time. 


. a 
« 
Ld = 4. 
4 129 
1 


8 ſingle drop of that eſſence is enough to ſcent a whole 
quart of liquor. . VVV 


5 5 Eſſence of jeſamine, roſes and other flowers. 


LXIX. Hav to extra# the effential oil from any flower. 

Take any flowers you like, which ſtratify with com- 
mon ſea falt in a clean earthen glazed pot. When thus 
filled to the top, cover it well, and carry it to the cellar. 
Forty days afterwards put a crape over a pan, and empty 
all on it to ſtrain the effence from the flowers by preſſure. 
Bottle that eſſence and expoſe ic for four or five weeks 
in the ſun, and, dew of the evening to purify. One 


7 1 


- "1 1 
1 | 


- 1. Take roſes of à good colour and freſh gathered. 


Pick all the leaves, which expand in the ſhade on paper. 
For two or three days, during which you are to leave 
them tþere, -aſperſe them, morning and evening, with 

role water, ſtirring them each time. | 


2. When this has been performed, put them in a glaſs, 


or varniſhed "veſſel, which ſtop as perfectly as you can, 


and place in the hotteſt horſe-dung, which renew every 


five days. A fortnight after this, place the veſſel in a 


balneo marie, adapting a bolt-head to it and a receiver, 
and Jute all well, Diſtil the water, on which you 


obſerve the eſſence ſwimming. This you muſt divide by. 
means of a wick, or filtering paper. Put the eſſence in 
a glaſs phial well ſtopp en. 


' 


| LXXI. To draw the effential oil of _— 
Pound in a mortar thirty, pounds of leaves of roſes 
with three pounds of common decrepitated ſalt; then 


put all ia a pot well luted, which ſet in a cool place. 


Fifteen or eigbteen days aſter, moiſten well this matter 


” with common water, ſtirting #-till reduced into a pap. 


Then 
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Then put it in an.alembic with its refrigerator. Make 
a pretty ſmart fire which will ſend firit the water, 
next the oil ſuſceptable of 'congealing by cold and 
liquifying again by heat. One drop of that oil gives 
more ſmell a hundred times than the diſtilled water from 
em ran. OE EET v7 1 & 


| ILXXII. The oil of cinnamon. | | 

Bruiſe firſt the cinnamon coarſely in a mortar, and put 
it a-ſoaking in water, in which add a little pounced - 
tartar, with a table ſpoonful or two, of honey. Eight 
or ten days after, place the veſſel on a ſand bath, and you 
will obtain by diſtillation, an excellent oil of cinnamon. 


LXXIII. A. effence of jefſamine. 
Diſſolve over the firg, one quarter of a pound of ſugar 
in a quarter of a pint of common water. After having 
{ſkimmed it, boil it to perfect evaporation: then take it 
off the fire, and fling two handfuls of jeſſamige flowers 
in it, Cover the veſſel, and two hours after, ſtrain the 
| eſſence, and bottle it. It is an agreeable odour. The 
doſe is one diop only, or two per pint of liquors, | 
| LXXIV. Efjence of ambergris. ) | 

Set to infuſe, half a dozen of lemon peals in three half _ 
© pints of ſpirit of wine, ſet them thus in a cold place for 
two days, in a veſſel well ftoppe?. After that time take 
off the peels, which ſqueeze through a linen, and put 


as many freſh ones in the ſtead, which reiterate three 


different times. When you take off the laſt peels, grind. 
three grains of ambergris and onę of muſk, which put 
with the ſpirit of wine in a matraſs over a gentle fire till 
the amber is perfectly diſſolved. There will fall ſome 
ground at the bottom of the matraſs, decant the clear part 
from it in a bottle, and keep it for ule. 
Note. This eſſence might be made with the burning. 
ſpirit of roſes. 1 . 


5 r Lxxv. Efence 


— 


4 
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IXXV.  Efence « of capon'and ether fowls. | TE 


Ne the inſide of any fowl by taking away. all the 

entrails. Fill it with lump ſugar pulveriſed and mixed 

with four ounces of damaſk raiſins perfectly Roned. 

Sew the fowl up again, and put it in a pipkin, which 
cover carfefully with its lid and lute all round with paſte. 

Place this pot in an oven, when the bread goes in and- 

take it out along with it. Then uncover it, and ſtrain 
the liquor through a cloth, with expreflion of the animal. 
| This effence is the greateſt reſtorative for old or enervated | 
people; likewiſe to haſten the recovery of health after 

. * hop illneſs. Take two large table ſpoonfuls early in the 
| ' hos cages. 20 and as mach at vight aſter ee © 


: 
37 
1 


| ILXXVI. Virginal l. 15 
1. Take one ounce and a. half of benjamin; ; ſtorax 
15 much, and one of eaſtern white balm. Put all in'a 
thick glaſs phial, with three half pints of ſpirit of wine, 
Which pour over. Put this in digeſtion over hot aſhes _ | 
till the ſpirit of wine appears off a fine red colour. Y 
2. To uſe it, put four drops in half a pint of wes, _ . 
- and it inſtantly turns as white as milk. 
3. Exteriorly uſed, it whitens the kin if you waſh 3s 
with it, it has likewife the fame effect upon teeth by | 
."rinfing the mouth and rubing them with it.  Interiourly | 
taken it cures the Nan and ASC of the extinction of 


* 


voice. N wa $6 TL» | | 7s 
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. IXXVII. How 70 Cade Macao... 
To every quart of water, put one quarter of a . | 
"of ſugar, which boil and ſkim carefully. Then add a 
few cloves,” a little cinnamon, and ſome lemon Zeſts, 
Which boil all together four or five minutes longer, and 
ſtrain it through a cloth. To colour it, you may put 


balf a'pint ef good red wine to each quart of water, and 
do give it a certain e, won 1 * a x little N 
; "if pu? Fes „ | e „ 

+1 * 9 "FOR e 8 LXXV I. An 
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LXXVIII. Hh exceeding good piles 7 


Boil well in fix quarts of water, one pound of liquorice | 
root: to which you may add one-handful or two of co- 
riander ſeed, and a few cloves. Two or three hours 
after this infuſion, ſtrain the liquor, through a cloth, and 
keep it to make ptiſan, when you want it, by putting a 

diſeretionable quantity of it into ſome common Water 
with a few lemon Peel to * a eius ere 11 | 
may ſerve twice. LE 


9 


it LXXIx. His: to colour any for f as 


Bruiſe into a coarſe powder ſome ſantalum rubrum, 
which put into a bottle with a diſcretionable quantity of 
ſpirit of wine poured over it. In five or fix hours time 

the tincture will be very high; therefore it will be fit to 
give a colour to any liquor you chuſe, 'by pouriag ſome 
of it into the liquor, and a, it Galt gil find it is N 
coloured to your wins. 


fe 


| LXXX. 4 1 1 rouge, not at all 1 boat to oh bi 
ſein like other rouges, wherein- there vers, enters 4 : 
mixture of lead or quickfitver. _ 


The above preparation of fantalum eo "modified. 
with common water to take off the ſtrength of the ſpirit 
of wine, and an addition of one cloye, a little civet, a 
little cinnamon, and the bulk of a filbert of e 80 7 
PREM of a pint of liquor, with, os 


Lx xxl. 4 Ene ſnelilig water, ata ſmall 1 


Take two quarts, of roſe water drawn by diſtillation in 
a Zalber marie, which put in a large bottle filled with freſh 
roſe leaves. Stop this bottle well with a cork and, wax, 
then expoſe it to the ſun, for a month, or ſix weeks; 3 
terwards decant the liquor into another bottle in which, 
for every one quart of liquor, add two grains weight of 
oriental muſk, and cork it well. This water, is of a 
charming fragrancy, and laſts a great while. It com- 
municates the odour to them you touch. after having rub- 
bed your handy with it. ; bed 
| M LXXXII. Ein : 


* 


—— 


* 


An air infected by contagious and peſtilential diſorders. 


— 
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LXXXII. Bad, imperial, of imperial wattr. _ 


1. dg, in dhe ſan er 5 fortoight, the rinds of twenty» 
: four oranges. Then pouod a quarter of 4 pound: of nut- ; 


megs, the ſame quantity of cinnamon and as much cloves. 


Sdoak alli tegether in a large bottle with roſe water, and 
expoſe it for ſeventeen days in the ſun. : | 


2. Phen pound one pound of: roſe: leaves  which-bave - 


been gathered two: days before, with two handfuls of 
ſweet marjoram, two pounds of lavender, two handſuls 
of roſemary, two pounds of cyprus, two bandfuls of hy- 
\ fop, 2s much wild roſes and as much: betony. Put all 
theſe together in a bottle well ſtopped, and place it in the 
ſun for two days; then having: poured ſome. roſe water 
over. them, ſet them. again three days longer in the ſun., 
3, When this is done, have an alembic ready in Which 
make.a bed of one pound of roſes, and over it another bed 


ol ane; balf of your, armmates; next, another bed af one. 


pound of violets of March, and over it a bed of ibe other 
half part of your aromates with a ſcruple of muſk, and as 
much of ambergris. Adopt the receiver to the bolt head. 


2 — 


4. When the water is entirely diſtilled, ler the veſfels 
cool, then unlute them, put on the forces a pint of roſe 
water Date the veſſels again, and diſtil this water as 


n dit he quot by gentle beat. 


alembie over the ſame | /ieces, and diſtil ivlikewiſe as you 


dic dhe preceeding waters. That vinegar-will- bare 


great virtues, and eſpeeially that of pteſerving you againſt 


0 


1. Take a pound -of barley ſoaked: in water; peel ir-- 


1 5 grain by grain, make a knot of it in a bit of linen. Put 


this in à pot over the fire with about a quart. of water. 


| Boil it gentiy three or four hours, put into the water one 


| 


# 


und of ſweet almonds,” which: mix and: difote well; 
almonds and mix like them in the water. Strain all to- 


8 F 
. Eg 1 
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| gether through a piece of linea; then pound the ground 


4A 


6 


* vos did the frſt. Unlute again and put vinegar in the 85 


hen tzke off the knot of barley, which pound like the 


{on 


mon water o er it, then ſhake the Waste well to mi 


8 e ; 


every large handful of beans, balf an ounce of 
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well and pour all the water over it again bie Mir a6 
ſtrain * This water will lockt very thick. Put one? 
pouod of Jump ſugar in powder; to thet liquor, a boi 
into a ſyrup. You will know that the ſyrup is done to its 


right degree if, letting one drop fall on the back of your | 


hand, it remain in the form of a pearl. Then take it 


off from the fire, and when cold, ive it what flavour you. 


chuſe whether amber, muſk or other odour. Such i s the” 
ſyrup 'of orgeat, Which bottle and keep for. uſe.” _ 

2. Toſmake the draught which, in coffee houſes of other” 
places of refteſſiment, is called orpeat, * put at the bott om 
of a. decanter, one obhce, of has ſyrup and pour com · 


6+ #3 


the water and br kad It e oe Mala. 


FR 1 9 * 
ry 


TY FE make. a en of coffee. .. #7 10 5 


ms Take any quantity of horſe beans; which put into 
n to roaſt over het fire till they begin"to/blacken,.} 


| Then take a little honey with the point of a knife andy 
2 it amoug the beans töraing them well Wirb iet till 


dalced in the beans, repeating the ſame proceſs till they 


are of a deep brown, cheſnut colour. Now take them from: 


the fire, and while they are quite burning hot, for 
ca u · 
data, with which imbibe them well by ſtirring aud r 


ing in the pan as much as yon dan, and they are done“ 


2. Theſe grind in the mill and make coffee of, it will. 


have the ſame taſte and flavour as the true Mocazcoffee,® ©: 
ſo as not to be Cages agar from it by the | gut con- x4 


Co te ** PO ak 
Mete. This co way, be dra either thick or. ele 
with Wee aruſoul.. 5 1 Ok 
e To "Y 97 5 . $7 as pda 
3 rv. 1 e 


Tabea 3 rye, which clean and ab Hows | 
ita pan till of a fine brown, then grind it. To: uſt it 
mix it half and half with t true coffee, and make it 
uſual, by putting it in me e _ letting 4t boi 


five minutes. 5285 11227 3 201g bas 
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confined 3 in leaden boxes, with a 


5 1 
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[Nate This coffee is mach nſed/ among the pepple of 
quality who prefer it to ee * ; 
nw * Ge going ines K n 


weer IXXXVI. Dice fie prihivng obo. true _— ; 


1. Troe coffee muſt be roaſted i in an iron pan, or in a. 
glazed earthen. pan, over a clear charcoal fire without 
flames. Turn 1 * with a ſtick while it is on the fire, to 
make each grain roaſt more regularly and equally, It is 


I 


: well roaſted when it is all of a dark brown, 


E There is a much. better method of roaſtigg it, by 


7% means of a certain iron drum made 1 in the form of a ladies 
Muff. box, with a handle at ons end, an iron peg at the 


other, and a latch-door in the middle. By this door you 


introduce the coffee, which you faſten in by means of the 


latch. Then proppiog it on the top of a chafingdiſh made 
; on purpoſe; io which there is a Ag fire, you roaſt 
' the coffee by turning the drum over t with the aboye-men- 


tioned handle; and thus the coffee ne in the moſt E | 
10 * — manne..ſ * 


' 3+ When the coffee is rondell, grind * keep it lots. 
crewing lid. However 


it ie ſtill much prefetable to grind no more at a time than 
1 0 what one wants to uſe at once. 


be liquer is made by ann aw one ounce of tat 


| x 4, powder to three quarters of a piut of boiling water to >make 
+ three fall diſhes. And, after an infuſion of ten minutes, 


* 7% A e ne * _ 5 1 fit for 
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IXXXVII. 4 receipt «ho ks of , 


. Diſblse ina copper pan ſome polveriſed royal jump 


ſogar, with a little orange water, When the ſugar is 
turned i into a ſy rup throw in the cocoa, the vanilloe, the 


15 F cinnamon. Mexican-pepper, and cloves, all, and every 


one of which, ought to have been firſt reduced into an 


IS _ impalpable. powder. Stir all well while it boils; and 
. | when you judge it to be ſufficiently. done, pour the paſte 
aon a very ſmooth and poliſhed. table, that you: may roll it 
© © and give it whatever form and 118 70 Mike. 


A | n 1 2. To 


* 
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2. To prepare it wich either milk or water, in which, 
when boiling-hot, you firſt diſſolve it, then, with a box- 
mill, with a long handle, you mill it to froth in the pot 
in which it is a- making, and pour it afterwards in Cups 
to drink. e e ane” i Bo 
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Szexzrs relative to the Cox IEHTION ARA 


F „ „ + 
N ; 1% I. Preſerved nuts. | "27M 
1. CYATHER the nuts, before the woody ſhell begins 
to harden under the green rind. Cut open and 
throw off that green rind: and throw immediately the 
nut into a pail of cold water, to prevent its blackening. 
TI Boil them four or five minutes, and throw the firſt water 
away becauſe it is bitter. Put freſh water which boil 
again and throw away as the firſt, and repeat this opera- 
tion, a third and fourth time, if required, to take off all 


the bitterneſs of the nuts. | 3 | 
2. After they have boiled in their laſt water, take 
them out and throw them into cold water for fear they 
ſhould turn black ſtill. From this water change them 
again into another, in which put them one by one, as 
you take them from the firſt, and preſſing them between 
| your fingers to purge them from all the bitter water they 
| might ſtill contain. e ee, 2 32 OO 
3. Now make a ſyrup as uſual, in which boil ſome 
lemon peels for the ſake w fragrancy only, taking —_ 
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Auen t after a few minutes of. their being in, 
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1. Boil in four quarts of water one pound of hs bare 
| Kad of orange flowers well picked. When theſe are 


adened and ſoftened by this boiling, take them out 


with a ſkimmer, and ſet them to drain. Then pound 


i . 
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them in a mortar with the juice ſqueezed out of two le- 


mons, more or leſs according to your taſte. 
23. In the juice, which come from theſe flowers by 


pounding, diſſolve one pound of ſugar, and put the paſte 


in. Stir it a htcle, then let let it cob, 1 carats it after · 
| vnde to e "7 a4 


r 
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ch and 1 in a macble mortar. Put ſugar in the 
il it to a ſyrup; put the paſſe an ſpirit in 
8 5 {bite for two or ihres mingtes. r out 


Nee e e Wes 9: Ar U 
ell one 0 0 Fg hatf 2 Wi 2 1 Pot 
* three pounds of apricots, deter 0 of their FE and 
= in a marble e wie fel 4 5 
* above for the reſt, 5 = 4 to co the ripe! api 
fo tag can n find. #: . * | 


C- with. one of 9 ſogar. Slim them while on the 
e, 


and after they ſhall have b ns jane nw them a 


. 
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2 Now 


— 


then put.the 
0 ts jn bei dee 5 e an hag 


Hare one quarter fia paynd;of jefſamine flowers, pick 
2 | them. Boil them in water till ſoftened, and they have 
iven their odour to it. Then take the flowers out, which 


Git Weigh, ten ee „ee 3 WE! 
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2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and boil 
it, adding more ſugar in powder, till conſumed and 
_ waſted to the conſiſtence of a paſte. Then form the paſte 
in the ſhape you ike, © 
Oo. WL av. 3 


. | 1 werjus half ripe: cure it from all ſlones, aud pot 


* 
* 


being thereby quite deadened, put all together again in 

. the ſame piece of linen, and ſtrain it again in another 
veſſel ſqueezing well the flowers. Then bottle this ſyrup, 
and keep it for uſe well ſtopped. —Whenever you want to 
give the flavour of thoſe flowers to any liquor, ſweeten it 

With this ſyrap.— To every four ounces of flowers, the 
5 quantity: of l requiſite to make that ſyrup is generally 
_ - one pound and a half —Obſerve that all flowers muſt be 

well picked of all their cops, ſtaminas, Ce. and nothing 


but their leaves made uſe of. „ 
VvVut. Raſpberry H + 


Maſh the raſpberries, and dilute' them with a maderate 
3% ᷑ o⁵b ! pi 


— 
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addition of water, then ſtrain them to divide the thick 
from the clear part. To every quart of this clear liquor 
put one pound of lump ſugar pulveriſed, boil all together 
on the fire in the preſerving pan. Skim and clarify care- 
fully the ſugar, with the white of an egg beaten in water. 
When the ſyrup is come to its right degree (which you 
| may know by throwing a drop of it in a glaſs of water, 
ö the drop finks whole to the bottom, and fixes itſelf 
| there, without running out along with the water, when 
1 vou throw this away); take it off the fire, and let it cool 
mb. „% ON LON 
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OED % -: IX. Apricot ſyrup. 
a PE. + 


Out in ſmall bits fix pounds of very ripe apricots, which 

bdoil in a gallon of water till they are reduced to a pulp. 
et them cool, then ſqueeze them through a fieve. Now B 
fſtrain again this liquor through the jelly-bag, and put it F 
in the preſerving pan on the fire, with four pounds of 1 
fogar. Skim, clarify, and boil the whole to a ſyrop, 
Which try as above directed in a glaſs of water; and, 

when done, let it cool, and bottle it to keep for uſe. 

| Os OR e = Bog 


0 E 
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1 | WED © T he verjus Hrup. e 
Have wtrjus in grapes, which pick out of its ſtalks, 
and pound in a marble mortar. Strain it through a ſieve 

firſt, then through a jelly - bag to get it finer. To two 
_ - - quarts of this juice, put into a preſerving pan, add four 
pounds of ſugar, and boil it according to art to a ſyrup, 

XI. A general manner of making ſyrups, applicable to almoſt 
; aul farts of fruits, eſpecially currant. 
Pick a quantity of red currants of all their ſtalks, and 
ſqueeze them through a ſieve in a commodious veſſel. 
Carry this veſſel to the cellar, placing it on a fool, or any. 
_ ſuſpended ſhelf from the ground; and, after that juice| 
£ mall have worked three or four days, ſtrain it through a 
ſieve in another veſſel, then through the flannel bag to 
; get it as clear as poſſible. F 
2. Now for every two quarts of ſuch liquor, have four 
. 7 pounds 


« 


: 
4 
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dun of ſugar, which put in a preſerving pan, and mel 
over the fire, with a little common water to help the dif= 
ſolution of it. Boil it thus to the 'conſiſtence of caramel, 
without burning it; and, when at that de wa pour 
through the holes of the ſkimmer; the meaſu juor 
which muſt boil alſo to a perfect ſyrup eee. ws the 
' afore-preſcrzbed, trials.— All this being well executed, 

take it off, let it cool, and bottle i it for uſe. 

Vote. All ſorts of ſyraps, ſuch as cherries, * raſpberties, 
and others, may be made in the fame manner, with this . 
difference only, that they, are not to be put to work inthe 
«cellar, but employed directly as 217 5 as the jaice f 1s 
. out of the fruits. 1 


— 


333 XI. 'To nale eng currant jams. 1 | 
Fick four pounds: of .currants, and clear them We 
ſttalks. Put aſide two pounds and a half of them in a diſh, 
and ſqueeze the other one pound and a half remaining. 
Now, in a preſerving pan, diffolve-four pounds of ſugar; 
and, when come to a ſyrup, put in the two pounds and a 
a balf of whole currants along with one pound and a half 
of juice of the ſame, which boil all HIT to pet- 


— 2 1:3 
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8 XIII. 7 0 95 M FER pug bis add Me Up | 
Have two pounds of the fineſt: cherries; take off both. 
"tail and ſtones. Preſs out the juice of them, and put it 
in a preſerving pan with a pint of water, four pounds of 
ſugar. Boil all together, then add fix other pounds of 
the fineſt cherries, from which the tails only, and not 
the ſtones, have been picked. Bail all to a ſyrup, and 
when this ſtands the trial of the glaſs of ACS! e 
n e th am. is . wat; K for in, 24 FO: 


N n ; by hs & 
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"Xx W. . avay to 1 cberriet. 1 we 7 


"Pat i elgks pounds of cherries, either, with or without a 3 


_ their flones, in an, earthen pan over a moderate charcoal 
fire, to evaporate their ſuperfluous moiſtneſs; keep inceſ- 
Nag "TO MOOG care to avoid WARS them. Then 
M 5 | . 4 
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eee ſugar pulxeriſed, nnn 
He cherries, aud boil all 5 n b bubbles ſhould cover 
_ the fruit, and that the ſyrup m ight hereby be kinmed | 
Wa 155 £0 perſe 1 when a drop of it runs with 

. W . ; they. the cherries are ito e. 


g 3 . Nv. T * the liquid dies ta) n 
25 to a ſtrong ſyrup, four pounds of ſugar. When | 
Dope, take the * off the Gre, and put in four pounds of 
7210 tries we pigked, and not maſhed in the leaſt. 
Pat them in gently at firſt, and with a very particular 
care, for fear ort ns them; for, when the heat of 
the ſyrup has once ſeized them, they are not b apt af- 


| terwards to, break. Stir them therefore a little in 
| the ſugar, and \when they have thrown in their juice, 


= them _ on POR av; to e t the RE of : 
_ b b © IS | s bb 64 ; 


Xvi. 75. deer ges. 
25 a TOS: unds of genius in grapes, wy a pe- 


brow theſe grains, as you do them, into a bowl of clean | 
Freſh water. When done, take them out again with a 
immer, and put then a-draining in a ſieve, 4hrow them 
nent into a pan of boiling water. 

. While this is in the water, let it fimmer ;' and, 

when the-werjas gs to ſwim on the top of the water, 

take n directiy from the fire, and cover it with a cloth to 


; koife ; And, ad the ſame, pick out all the ſtones. _ 


 cool\gently, while you diſſolve, boil, and darity four up 


5 nee of ſogar to a ſyrup. 

3. Aline while before the ſyrop is ready, ſet your | 

"i ws a-draining i in a ſieve, then throw it in the ſugar, 

"og: this * done to the proper degree. Continue to 

keep up a gentle, regular fire, till you ſee the werjus 

| taking a good . and, when that is the caſe, 5 qo 55810 

3 a briſk 44 and finiſh it quickly, elſe it would firſt turn 
| "black, and then yellow, — Take care not 0 do the Tyrup 

4 — wy a * . Tat 
1 | g 1 i LD kn. The 
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XVII. The ſame with powder ſugar. = "BY 
1 "Kat the wer jus is picked, and the ones taken 9 
e as 2 it muſt not be thrown in the cold Water, but 
in a dry preſerving pan only, not to loſe the juice which 
comes out of it when cut. 
2041 K Then to every pound of werjus, add another of ſugar 
| ſuch as was mentioned, powder this over the werjus which 
is in the pan, and ſet all on a geotle fire, to ſimer and 
not boil. This will make it come very fine and green, 
- When you muſt, as in the preceding receipt, be. very ex- 
1 | Peditjous in "HA ts oe the fame reaſons W 
„ + 


—_ * 
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1 e XVII. Preled W „ 
bote Ro + fine ripe verjus, which et carefully with © 
1 5 point of a penknife and ſtone, then throw into à dry 
1 bowl, to preſerve the juice. Then diſſolve, boil and ela- 

7 rify as many pounds of ſugar as you have of fruit, in 
which, when done to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, throw in 

| the werjus from the bol. Stir and boil it gently, till ic 
turns green, and finiſh it with ſpeed. Let it Wr and 
"oY it in #9: ich 12 75 THE 
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XIX. T 0 W March, hab or . . ; 


- March violets, you muſt as ſoon as they are come to the 
degree to make them liquid, take them out immediately 
from the fire, and while the ſugar is tilt boiling,” rake 

: the violets out of it with a ſkimmer, and put them a draia- 
ing in a ſieve, or table cloth, till they are cold. Then 
put them inceſſantly with your hand, for the ſpace of 

iwo hours, and powdering over them, at diſtances of 
8 times, ſome of the fineſt royal loaf ſugar, in ſmall 
N ad Ln in order to dry and STR them. 


XX. 8 . Unie. 
11 you want to make the beſt uſe of the ſame drifted. 
an, . ſeryed to make ot OT IM violets, you 


: M6 
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may do it by * half a pound or thereabouts, of 
theſe flowers in the ſame ſyrup then boiling on the fire, 
Aud there let them ſoak and lye for five minutes, they 

will then be liquid, - 8 
„ m. projerc. itt. 
CChuſe a quantity of apricots, juſt turned, but not 
nipe, and the fruit of which has ſtill all its hardneſs an 
greenneſs. Take out the ſtones, by means of a ſmall- 
bladed knife, which introduce at the point of the apri- 

- Cot, till you feel the ſtone, and then puſh to make it 
come Out at the tail. When you have thus prepared four 
pounds of them, (weighed after ſtoning) have a large 
| wide pan of boiling water on the fire, which throw them 
niz order to blanch them, taking great care that they 
mould not ſpot in the water. When blanched, take 
them out with a ſkimmer, and ſer them a-draiving on a 
Lee. Then boil and clarify four pounds of ſugar into a 

_ Iyrup. When done, take it out, and put in your apricots 

ſoftly, ſet them again on the fire, and give them two or 
three bubbles; take the pan from the Fre and let them 
cool. By this means they throw off their ſuperfluous 
= - moiffneſs and take the . When cold, take them 
W from the ſugar with a ſkimmer, and ſet them a-draining, 
while you put the ſyrup on the fire to boil. When 
drained, put them again into the boiling ſyrup, and give 
\ . them five or 6x bubbles more, after which let them reſt 
_ _Uill the next day, put them again on the fire, and ſiniſfi 

' them. They will de what is called Liquid, and you 
may pot them in that ſtate. | V 
os | „ i e 
VVXAʒII. How to make a diy preferve'of them. oy 
Proceed as above-direRed, till the time they are fit for 
© being potted in liquid, inftead of which take them again 

out of the ſyrup, and fet them a draining, then range 
them on ſlates at regular diſtances, ſo that they may not | 
touch one another. When thus prepared, powder on 

them, through a filk five, ſome of the fineſt loaf ſugar if 
- | pulveriſed, and put them in the ſtove to dry. When dry 1 
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on that ſide, take them out from the ſlates, and turning 
them the other fide upwards on a ſieve, or ſome ſorts of 
| ſmall light willow grates made on purpoſe; powder them 


„ . 


again with ſugar as before, and when equally dried and 


cooled, you. may put them in boxes with white brown 


„ e 
Note. All ſorts of plums admit of the ſame mode of 


operation, to make them into dry or liquid preſerves. 


© . 9 DE Be YE 2 . 1 1 Pe 7 TT ENG 
XXIII. To preſerve green apricots. | 


” 


1. Gather apricots when green and very freſh, Then | 


pound ſome falt in a mortar, and make it as fine as 


© Poſſible, and putting a handful of this ſalt in a napkin, 

with as many apricots' as you think you cah well 

N e fold the napkin lengthways, bringing the 
1 


long fides of it over the apricots and taking the ends of 


| it gathered one in each hand, ſhake'and roll them back- 


wards and forwards with the ſalt in the napkin, adding 
one ſpoonful or two of vinegar, which pobr over them, 
when thus agitatated: This proceſs is with intention of 


- _ Curing them of their down,” and when that is obtained, 
throw them in cold water to waſh them well, and conti- 


ks 


nue ſo 0 do with the reſt. 


2. After having thus well waſhed them in that firſt 
water, put them into new cold water, to waſh them 


again, after which put them a-draiving on a ſieve. 


Then boil ſome water, and throw them io, wherein they 


are to be kept boiling till they become ſoft, and which 


take care to try now and then, by taking one or two 


with the ſkimmer, and thurſting in a fine ſkewer ; if this 
get an eaſy admittance in the apricots, they are ſufficiently 


done. Now take the pan from the fire without delay, 


; gently. | 


contrary, take them off the fire, and give them a couple 


and with the ſkimmer, take the apricots from that boil- 


ing water into ſome col. 


* by * 
I 


. 823 I ty 
3. When | your -apricots are in this fituation, make a 


. | ſyrup with as any pounds of ſagar as,you have got fruit, 


and mach” put in your. apricots, let them boil very 
hey will immediately turn of a very fine green. 
You muſt not preſs on the finiſhing of them; on the 


* 


of 


* 
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of hours reſt, during which ey dep df cinbiateltacs, 
And take che ſogar.- After they have thus reſted a while, 
ſet them again on the fire, and finiſh them as faſt as * 
rewe — Ny may ner gh pal . 


xxlv. To ads ts Cases Reals. 


„ Pos the quincies and Fo, them imall, after having 
taken away the cores an kernels. Put a gallon' of 
water a-boiling, then put them in, and let them boil 
there, till reduced almoſt to a pulp. Strain all through 

2 cloth, and ſqueeze it well into a bowl. When done, 
ſet it on the fire in the preſerving pan, with four pounds 


of ſugar, and boil it gently, till taking ſome with the 
Timmer, and letting it fall on a plate, it ſhall riſe up 


[like a jelly. Then puſh on the fire, 2 un five minutes 
- afterwards the Catignac is done. 
Woite. If you put the peel. and . Jos a knot, 
and boil them in ore mann in e we the n 
dee a _ DEER a ISS Bet 4d Let Win 25 4 De ES 2B Yak: 
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Pare four ond of quinees, Wkly: cut "ou ber e 1 a 


© wa in the preſerving pan, with a ſufficient quantity of 
Water to ſoften them by boiling gently. Then add four 


pounds of lump ſugar, and continue boiling the whole 


till it is half done. When this is the caſe, firain all 
dbroußh a cullendar, and put it again in the ſame pan 


over the fire to boil it to perfection, which you know, 
+ when by flirring the jam hard, you may ſee the bottom 


* 


- of the pan quite plain, and entirely uncovered. Then 


it is time to take 
an * marmalade. | 


„ re 20 xxvVI. „„ 3 by 


Boil ſome ſugar. till ic de almoſt in 1 55 For | 
every half pound of ſugar, throw in one ounce of ſyrop 
l of capillaire, . ately 0 throw wake whole i into A 
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XXVII. To makeRaifinet. 
1 Take black grapes, the beſt and the ripeſt. | Pick the 
grains from the ſtalks, throw away theſe, and ſqueeze 

the others between your hands, and put both the hudds 
aud the juice in the preſerving pan, to boil on a elear 
ſmart fire. Neglect not to ſtir well this liquor, all the 
while it is a-boiling, with a wooden ſpatula, for fear it 
mould burn at bottom. When you perceive it may have 

. waſted a third, ftrain it through a ſhear-cloth, to-expreſs 
the juice out of the hudds. Put your juice again into 
the pan to, boil, and ſkim it, ſtirring as before with the 
ſpatula; eſpecially towards the end when it begins to 
thicken. To. know when it is done, put ſome on a 
plate, and if, by cooling it becomes ſolid, itis ſufficiently 

done. Then is the time to take it off from the fire, and 
let it cool, after which you put it into ſtone jars, _ 


- 1 > KXXVIII. To preſerve quinces in red. WIY 
1. Chuſe the moſt even quinces not ſtoney. Cut them 
into four or eight quarters as you like the beſt, then pear 
and core them. If you meet with any ſtones in the quar- 
ters cut them off too. As you prepare them thus, throw 
them into cold water. Save the peels and cores; and 
mixing among them, when all your fruits are prepared, 
- ſuch of them as are ſmall, crooked, and otherwiſe ill 
formed, and unfit to go alang with the others, boil all in 
a ſufficient quantity of water to make a ftrong deeoction, 
which paſs when done, and ſtrain through a ftrong cloth 
into a pan. . STITYICKD ffs N 
2. Jn this decoRtion, put other quarters, and boil them 
in the preſerving pan. When ſufficiently done, put as 
many pounds of ſugar as you had fruit. Boil this gently, 
aud in a ſhort time the quinces will become moſt bęauti- 
fully ted. When you fee. they are come to perfection, 
take them off the fire, and pot them; but do not cover 
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them for a day or two after. 
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XXIX. Todo the fant i in white, 


4; + You muſt not make the decoction of the amg 
| Wen the fruit is pared as before mentioned, you moſt 
throw it into boiling water, and there'let it continue to 
boil on the fire, till ſufficiently done; then take it out 
with the ſkimmer, and put it a-draining on the ſieve. - 
2. While they are thus a-draining, make a ſyrup; and 
when this is ſkimmed and clarified properly, put your 
Fruit in it boiling. Ten minutes after, or thereabouts, 
take the pan from the fire, and let all reſt a while, then 
ſqueeze on it the juice of a lemon to whiten the quinces : 
and ſetting them „in on the fire, fotſh. ow. JP 


| 4 xxx. To nas couſſelet muſcadine, Jus other pare. 


1 Chuſe roufſeltt pears, which ſhould beineither too 
ripe nor too green; which pare very neatly, and boil in 
Water till properly done. Before boiling them obſerve 
to ſtrike them to the heart from the head, with the point 


ot a knife, When properly done in the boiliog water, 


take them out with the Kimmer, and throw them into 
freſh water. ö 
2. Make next a ſyrup, with as many 8 by” hw 
as you have pears, in which put theſe and boil them five 
or fix. minutes at firſt, then take them from the fire, and 
let them reſt a while to throw out their ſuperfluous moiſt- - 
_ neſs, and take the ſugar. When that is done, ſet them 
again on the fire, to complete them quickly. * 
Mets. By doing as above, you will have a liquid pre- 7 
ſerve of pears; if you want to have them dry, follow _ 
7 * n. pou in Art. xxii. with rapes to pp ch 0 


XXXI. 4 ati of gn. 8 58 


I. Prepare a lye of pearl aſhes, in which walt your Fo 

almonds to rub their down off. Waſh them next in ano- 
ther water, then into boiling water, in which they are to 

boil till ſoftened, but not do open, Which try now and 
then, by chroſting a fine ſkewer in me of them. When 

done enough, ſkim them out from this water, and throw 

them into cold, then * mem W in a ſieve. N FE 
; Ze ow 0 
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. .2. Now make a ſyrup, and throw your almonds, in 
while boiling. They will immediately. recover their 
ö 8 then finiſh them as expeditiouſly as you can for 
fear they ſhould turn black. - If you want to keep them, 
you muſt put pound for pound of fruit and ſugar. _ 


„ „ XXXII. To make the ſame into a compote. ; 
Alter having ſoftened them by boiling in water, put no 
more than five or fix ounces of ſugar to every pound of 
fruit. Then boil the ſyrup into a pretty ſtrong conſiſtence, 

_ becauſe it liquiſies ſufficiently afterwards by the moiſineſs 
which the fruit returns. r | hrs | A. 


XXXIII. To make dry portable cherries. © 
Prepare four pounds of fine Kuntiſb cherries, by depriv- 
© Ing. them both of their ſtones and tails. Then have one 
Paund of ſugar, which put a- diſſolving on the fire in a 
pint of water. When this begins to boil, throw your 
cCherries quickly in, and make them boil thus in the ſugar 
till the ſyrup begins to thicken. When they are ſufficient- 
Iy done, take them from the fire, and let it cool, after 
which put them a. draining in a ſieve; then range them 
on ſlates, and powder through a fieve,; ſome ſugar all 
over them, and place them in the ſtove, or for want of 
this conveniency, in a baker's oven, after the bread has 
been taken out. When dry on one ſide turn them on the 
other, and powder them over with ſugar as you did 
before; dry them in the ſame manner, and box them 
„d, to keep: ferne 5, 41 Shs 
Vote. Plums may be done in the ſame manner. This 
Us 2 of preſerve is very agreeable, and may be carried any 
c pO T 


% ͤK A ůmà im ̃ʒ .tͥſ i ůãgmh· at; ok „ 
ky XXXIV.; The preſerve of orange floweri, <whither in looſe 
On Eo To 2 N leaves, buds, or bunches. | | Io 
Have four or five pounds of orange; flowers; and that 
vou may looſe nothing, but make the beſt you can of 
them, put them in alembic with two gallons of water. 
Late well the veſſele, and diſtil about two quarts of good 
1 : n ; | | | Water. 
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Water. Stop then the Aſſtillation, let the veſſel cool? 
._ and unlacing them, put the orange- flowers a-draining on 

| a ſieve. When done, throw them afterwards in cold 
Water, ſqueezing over them the juice of a ſmall lemon to 
_  Whiten' them. Now take them out again from this water, 
. --and put them in a very light and thin ſyrup, lukewarm, 

for them 40"take'the ſogar. © When quite cold, ſk m the 

_  : flowers out of this Grup, and ſet them a-draining in a 
ene placed over it. (After they are well drained, boil 
at e for five or ſix minuts, then let it cool again, 
„ till only luke warm, and then put your flowers a-ſoaking 

again for twenty-four hours in it. On the next day ſuim 
18 them off again and repeat the ſame operation over again 
Hf - - - ExaClly as yon did the day before: Art leſt ſkim them out 
once more from the ſupar, and put them a-drainiog for 
__ | ©"the laſt time, after which ſcatter them on tin ſheets, flates, 
vor fmall” boards, and having powdered them dver With 
_ ,_ _ © fugar, put them a dryiag in an oven; when dry on. this 
_ .""Kve, torn chem vn the ochet, and repeat the ſame again; 


© "Ml an is done, and'fic toput in boxes. 


5 
5 1 
mY WG 
1 8 1 


Pake one pound of them, which waln and dey in a 
celoch, bd having put them in a mortar, give them a few 
—__ - ſtrokes of the peſtle oni to bruiſe them a litile, not to maſn 
'.  - *themquite, aud to whiten them ſqueeze che juice of a 
2 Noewrlarify three pounds of royal ſugar; and when 
come to a proper ſyrup, throw in the orange flowers, 
Which doit nve or fix minates, and let cool. When cold, 
iiſtir all Well With a ſpatula, in order te mix equally, the 
flowers along with tbe ſyrup, then put the jam into pots; 
and having left them twenty-four hours uncovered, paper 
i + bem oer as ual :- We tne 5” thy 


8 : e . : 1 
n 7 TS ©d's 
_ * : 
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xxx VI. To make an apricot, or peach js. 
kobes, ſpots, and rotted parts. Cat chem in ſmall bits 
in a p'elerring/pan, hich have previouſiy * . 4 | 


— 
r . 


- 


* 


- 
— * + * 
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26a have four pounds of apricots in it, reduce them 

I. \havs pos a gentle fre to two pounds only, which 

vou maſt find out by weighing pan and fruit together, 

now and then till you find your Tight: weight. When his 

is the caſe, put among your apricots thus reduced to one 
half, two pounds of lump ſugar pulveriſed, and mix all 

well for the ſpace of five minutes ee fire, then take | 

all off, let it cool, and pot. | 

2. his compoſition, vou may, if you wil put into 
paſte on flates, or in ten moulds. There is not mo 

. *exquiſite eatiog. Vou may alſo, with two or three roaſted, 

or baked apples, -mix4 couple of ſpoonfuls of this mar- 

malade, and make . nice tarts ir, or again 


r e baked pager e 3 85 


2 XXNVII. — jen, r 
18. Chuſe ſuch ripe apricots as are fit to eat. . A cheir 
ſkin of very neatly, and give them a bubble or two in 
boiling water, fo as not to have chem diſſolve in the 
water, and put them a-draining. When done, maſh 
them through afieve, add let ham wo 1 to e : 
their ſope fluoos moiſtneſs. ; 5 
2. While this is doing, make a Frux wh) 4 may 
pounds of ſugar as you have fruit, and take it off the fire ; 
When the ſyrgp' is cooled, put your fruit in, which fir 
well with the ſparula, then. put all again on the bre for 
ten minutes in order to make the fruit take well the 
_ ogar. When the 2 is well done, fine "008 nk th 


; 199 it. 
c 6 4 N P : 1 13 9 
: a 2 7 r 1 > = 
LI . + © + * 


xxxvun J. 7 make raſpberry, currants, uns here jam, 


All theſe fruits maſt be ſqueezed through a fieve, 255 
clarify the ſugar, and throw in the juice, Bring! to 
1 „ afterwards as ae sten in the Laſt Foul: = Es 


- 


j . 


„ 2 


3 No XXXIX Tomabe e „iy. N Bits 
1 Here four pounds of currants after picking. "Then 
_ difſolve in water four pounds of loaf ſugar, which make 
"Into a N ſtrong be Now put the currants in, oy | 


(| 2 
SEAT 
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minutes after ſuch boiling, take the pan off from the 
fire, and pour the contents in a ſieve to ſtrain off all the 
liquid. Put this liquor again in the pan and boil. it, till 
ing a drop with the ſkimmer, and pouring it on a 


plate, it congeals as it cools. Then it is fit to pot. 


—_  - l roceed as above. They muſt however obſerve to do the 
6 Fl rather more than in the preceding caſe, when the 
. fruit and the ſugar are pound for pound. 9 


They who want to ſpare the ſugar, and have a great 


deal of jelly at a ſmaller expence, may employ four 


pounds only of ſagar to ſix of currants, after picking, and 


. 
* 


4 XL, To make a verjus jelh. | 


4 


a pan with a couple of glaſſes of water, Let it boil f. 


two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it 


' the fieve to drain. Then put the juice on the fire with 


3 
. 


the ſugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards. 
8 N 135 * 9 N N 5 5 5 8 1 


We) XLI. 7 make an apple jelly. 


by = 


Which boil to the reduction of one half. Throw all in a 
cloth to ſtrain it through, and draw all the juice from 
the apples. Then, 
Which boil to a jelly. 


its rind. *© 


. 
. 


he 8 


XLII. To make the conſerve of orange flair. 


8 
k 


* * . % 
2% * 2 ; 1 +8 
a. ON” lb 88 8 
* 5 


with 


1 A 
| * 


| boil ſo as 10 have them covered with the bubbles. Six 


Take ripe verj us, whieh pick from its ſtalk, Put it in 


I. Cut in ſmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preſerving pan, with three quarts of water, 


Tien, to this, put four pounds of fugar 


2. To give a pointe to that jelly, you may add the 
Juice of one lemon, and even the raſping of one half of 


Take one quarter of a pound of orange flower-leaves 
well picked, which chop as ſmall as you can, and wet 
over by ſqueezing the juice of a lemon. In the mean 
while clarify, and make into a ftrong ſyrup, two pounds 
of ſugar, then take it off the fire and let it reſt, a while. 
Some time after, ſtir it all round, and in the middle, 
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with a ſpoon; and having thrown in your orange-flower, 
prepared as beforedirected, mix all well with the ſame 
ſpoon and put part of this compoſition into paper moulds, 
or caſes, and form the reſt into drops, or lozenges, on 
' ſheets of ert | heh Ss 


Ff 24 5 v ͤ ꝙ of wrolers, 
= Pound in a mortar one quarter of a pound of violets 
well cleanſed and picked, which while you are a- pound- 
ing, you muſt wet with a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water. When it is thus wetted and pounded, ſtrain it 
through a flannel cloth ; then having melted and clarified 
two pounds of ſugar. into a ſtrong ſyrup, take it off the 
fire, let it reſt, and pour in afterwards what you have ex. 
pfreſſed from the pounded violets,” ſtirring all well toge- 
ther with the ſpoon, and proceeding in every other 
reſpect for the reſt as directed in the preceding article. 


b XLIV. A con/erve with raſpings, of Portugal oranges and 
V lemons, conjointly or Jeparately, LIE: arts e's 
Put your raſpings to dry in a plate. Prepare ſome: * 
ſugar into a ſyrup not quite ſo ſtrong as recommended in 
the laſt receipt. Take this from the fire, and ſtir it with a 
ſpoon, both round the pan and in the middle; then throw 
in your raſpings of lemon or orange, or even both toge- 
ther; and having ſtirred ail well, put it in the mould 
8 and make your drops. 1 n e 9.20 


VVXLV. To make almonds a-la-praltine. 
Make a ſtrong ſyrup with one pound of ſugar. Then 
throw in two pounds of almonds, Which ſtir Well with a 
' ſpatula, for fear they ſhoald flick. to the pan till they 
have conſumed all the ſugar ; then place them over a. 
| ſmall fire to diſſolve all the little nobs of congealed ſyrop 
Which remain about the pan, and ſtir it till there is none | 
left, and all ſhould abſolutely flick to the almonds. 
Have a great care that they ſhould not turn into oil, and 
take notice when they pop, becauſe it is a ſign they zre 
done. Take the pan from the fire, and cover them with 
a cloth ; and when cold, put them in boxes. \ ] 
. BED s f XLVI. To © 


; , 
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. firawberriti, and other ſucb like-fruits, 


Beat one or two whites: of eggs with orange flower- 


water, then ſteep your fruit in, and roll it afterwarde in 


a diſh wherein there is lump ſugar pulveriſed and fifted 
very fine, When it is well covered over with ſugar, put 


32 ſheet of paper and ſet it in the ſun td dry it. 
Lou may thus ice all ſorts of fruits ſuſceptible of ĩicing. 


} 


* 


EEE 
"Slit. the bottom ſkin of cheſnuts, and loſen it without 


* them yet, then throw them into boiling- water. 
| | When you think they have boiled ſufficiently take a few 
pf them and try whether ox not a pin gets eaſily into them: 
bp the flit you have made. If it do, take the maroons, 
; | | from the fire, then peel them one after another as expedi- 
tiouſly as you can while till burning hot, and put them. 


ib dry eve. In the mean while, boil ſome new water, 
and when all are peeled," put them into it, to make them 


more over the fire, but only into the boiling water which 

you juſt took out, when they have well cleanſed themſelves 
this water; take them off with a ſkimmer and put them 
n light thin ſyrup, in which boil them gentſy for ten 

minutes, then take them off che fire, let them reſt ſo that 


- -. they may take the ſugar, then ſkim them but of it and pur 
them in a ſieve to drain. Now add ſome more clarified 
ſugar to your thin ſytup, which boil together to a ſtronger 


one ; then put your maroons in, one by one, ſet them on 


the fire again, and boil all till the ſyrup comes to be what 


'con{cRioners call la- plum. Then take them off the 
fie, and let them reſt. Some time after, take a ſpoon; 
fKirring/it.on one Lide of the pan ſo as to cauſe a thick and 
_ muddy lock in the ſyrop no farther than the width of 
your Band. While the ſyrup looks thus, take your 
e one by one between two forks, and ſauce 
n-tbatthick part of dhe fyivp, then put them 


them well it | 


8 5 4 Do; ” : 1 f 
| ö * 
; 3 2 K * * Fs o 2 2 60 ” 4 : 
* I . 
- T IF 4 ; | , IE To 
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| throw all their reddiſh liquor without ee eee 5 


| 


= 


— 
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XLVIII. To mate the royal-maſſepins. _ 

1. Take one pound of. ſweet almonds, which throw in 

a bowl filled with: boiling, hot-water,. to help the peeling | 

of. them. In proportion as you peel them, throw them 

into, another bow I filled with cold water. Then drain. 

them, and pound. them ig, a mortar, watering them at 

the ſame time ſo as to make them into a kind of paſte. 

Nom put in che preſerving. pan one pound of ſugar with 
a ſufficient, quantity. of Water to. difſolve it. Boil it to 
a. la plume, and then take it from the fire 10 dilute your... 

paſte into it, Set ibe pan agsin on the fire, and turn 
yaur paſte over and over. till. it quits the pan freely with- 

- out any adhefion at all. When paſſing your hand on the 
paſte, you ſee it ſmoothening without flicking. to your 
fingers, it is a proof that it is dane. Now take it from 

the fire, and dreſs it With yobr ſpatula on ſtnall boards 
covered: with-ſagars in the form of ſmall oblong cab of 

2 2 * 3 $211 


Wo 
3 
. 

; 
* 
e 


1 
4 


whanſianyoslibe:. 7 dn it I porn 237 nfs 
1 2. When the paſte is all-drefitd in that form let it 
grow quite cold. Then takelone cake after anutherz ; not 
give eathof them half a dozen of ſtrokes of the peſtle inn 
a2 mortar tod render that paſte more delieate, adding alſo 
* as%you pound it thus) balf the white of an egg pen pon ug 
of paſtee You way likewiſe introduce in the paſte, While“ 
you pound it, a little orange or lemen peei/ preſem d. 
Then roll it again in the pulvesiſed ſugatg and dreſd it 
again on the ſame boards as before, either in oblong cakee, 
or in round rings. When done take and fleep it in 
whites of eggs besten with orange flower-water; and 
draining it well when you take it out, roll it again in 
pulveriſed ſugar, then put it on a ſheet of paper. When 
every one, has thus been worked all throuph this proceſs, 
put the ſheer of paper thus loaded with theſe maſſepins, in 
an oven, moderately” hor to give them onh a very fat 
3. They who want their maſt}ins to taſte of the bitter 
. almonds, may introduce one quarter of à pound of bitte? 
almonds among the pound of Tweet opes, from the very 
beginning and” for he reſt, proceed as directed from the 
e LXIX. To 


* 


Fs 
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= 
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LS ; . 
; XLIX. 27 make Savoy biſcuits. ' | 

1. Separate the whites of four eggs from their yolks; 

Beat them by themſelves to a very hard froth, at which 
time put the yolks previouſly well diluted, and continue 
beating all well together, Now introduce half a pound 

of ſugar pulveriſed, and beat them all together again. 

2. When you are ready to dreſs your biſcuits, have a 

quarter of a pound of ſaline flour, which incorporate 

by beating well, then, dreſs it on a ſheet of paper in the 

: form you like beſt, and ice them over with ſugar in pow- 

; der to prevent their running. Put them in an oven, no 
; © Hotter than fer maſſepins; and after a reaſonable time 


(244 - 1 8 abe 11 75 f Io £43 we 
3 L. To mate bitter almond biſcuits. LEON,” 
b Pound in a mortar three quarters of a pound of bitter, 
1 and one quarter of ſweet almonds. When thus pounded, 
= have eight or fine yolks of eggs which beat up and mix 
1 with your paſte of almonds; and two pounds of pulveriſed 
lamp ſugar: This paſte muſt be a good deal harder than 
3 that of the Savoy biſcuits, - Then with the end of a 
kaife taking ſome of that paſte; - place it in rows on a 
4 ſheet of paper, in what form or ſhape you like, and ice 
3 it with pulveriſed ſugar; then put it in the oven as you 
dos the Savoy biſcuits or maſſepf ins. 


F 


- 2 


B III. To male meringuees.. 
. Beat well into a bard) froth, four whites of eggs: then 
ff _ ingroduce in them four large fpoonfuls of ſugar into a 
|  ſubtile powder, and a tea ſpoonful of orange flower- | 
_ water, With 2 little maſk and amber prepared. Put this 
IH paſte on a table, and roll it with the, rolling pin to the 
1 ttzickneſs of a crown piece. Cut it in the form and line 
ven like, bake it half-way, or little more, and take it 
$ dut. Make a ftrong icing with the white of an egg, ſugar, 

; pulyeriſed, and the juice of a lemon, in order to whiten | 
that ice which thicken as a ſtrong pap by means of the 
ſugar in powder, fieep your pieces of cut paſte pun by. | 

l h | | , 


1 
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one, and ſet them to dry under the lid of the flove cover - 


ed with: fire, on the top of it, | 


LII . The ſame with eus, or chocolate. 


The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are made 
as follows. Pound and ſift into ſubtile powder and 


diſtinctly each by itſelf the cinnamon, and a quantity of 


the above-deſcribed paſte, after a thorough drying, Then 


mix theſe two powders and a diſcretionable quantity of 


ſpgar together in the ſame mortar, by means of whites of 


be firm and however flexible. Now ſpread it with the 


eggs beaten, continuing to pound the whole till the paſte 


rolling pin to the thickneſs you like, and cut it in the 


ſhape and form you pleaſe, then bake and ice it as 
uſual. If you will not have your meringues too hard, 


bake them on one fide only, and ice them on the other 


with orange flower-water and ſugar. When you dry 
them let it be with the lid of the ſtove, and take care not 
to make the fire too ſtrong, leſt it ſhould blow the ice. 
When properly dried, the ice is as clear and tranſparent 
as real glaſs. 


Note. With the chocolate the ſame proceſs is to be ob- 


ſerved as with the cinnamon, 


8 LIII. Another. way of icing. 


* 


Foor the ſake of them who in the time of Lent have 


ſome ſcruple to eat meſſes wherein there enters any thiagg 


belonging to eggs, you may contrive the following 
method of icing. Take ſome gum adragant, which put 


into a glaſs tumbler. with a little common water and 


orange · flower ditto. When perfectly diſſolved, ſtrain it 


through a cloth, and uſe it inſtead of whites of eggs far 
Pounding your paſte in the mortar as above- directed. Then 
for the laſt icing, uſe orange flower-water and ſugar, '. 


pulveriſed as above. ee 
4 | LIV. To make gimblettes. | 


; Suppoſe you take one quarter of a pound of flour, then 
one ounce and a half of ſugar in powder, will be quit _ 


— 
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| ſofficient, with two or three yolks of eggs and one white 
only, then a little orange flower water, with a very little 

quantity of 'muſk and amber prepared. Knead all toge- 

ther, ſo as to make a ſtiff dough with it; to obtain which 

vou SET increaſe the quantity of flour if neceſ- 

ſary. But ſhould It become 1 ſtiff that you could not 

Aale it to put in rings; then you muſt put it in the 
mortar, and ſoften it with a few firokes of the peſtle 

and alittle orange flower. Then ſpin it in rings; which 
when made, throw into boiling water and give a bubble 
. or. two; and afterwards dreſs 1t on ſheets of paper, ANC 

bake i it rill i it is dry. CREWS 


* 


LV. To 1 biſcotins. wh 


Doll: cone pound. of ſugar to a ſyrup ala plume : ; then Fy 
TT throw i in half, a pound of flour, Str quickly all together N / 
to make a dough, after having previouſly taken the pan 1 
off from the fite, then take this paſte out of the pan and- 
greſs it on a table, covered with pulveriſed ſugar. Knead 
i it quickly, and pound it next in a mortar with the white 
} of an egg. a little muſk and amber prepared, and orange 
fllower-water. When it is thus kneaded and pounded | 
| pretty ſtiff, wake it into ſmall. balls of the ſize of a ſmall 
apricot ſtone, then throw them into a pan filled with FF 
boiling water. Firſt they fall to the bottom : but as ſoon | 
„ > Mi they rife on the top you muſt ſkim them out of this 
| 
| 


5 


watet,' and put them a-draining in a ſieve. Then range 
them on a ſheet of paper, and place them in the oven to 
bazke and make them take a fine colour. 1 

Note. If, when baked, you find any difficulty i in taking 1 
them our of che paper; wet a napkin and wring it, then $1 
ſet the ſheet of . on it, . afier va; will ow F 
come oft. „ 


ö ; ; #1 £ 9 TOR: 0 — bY. Sas: 
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YR - Take two whites. of eggs, which beat with ls 
| orange flower-water. Then add as much pulveriſed 
KH 155 ſugar as may will foak vp, *to make a pretty ſtiff paſte. 
ſo: 
* 


f 
3" if 
% 


Iatroduce alſo the raſpings of lemon peels. All being 


wel incorporated; roll it w_ into ſmall balls of the die 
LT 1, neſs 


5 

i of 

: 
: 


* W * td 2 
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to bake. „ 


LVII. How 1 prgſerve orange peels all the years but e/pe= 


Then put the peels to ſoak in water ſor about ten or 


them in a caldron with a ſufficient quantity of honey 


peel and boil well in water, then ſtrain the juice through: 


. paſte of fruit, and ten more of ſugar pulveriſed. Mien 
firſt five pounds of ſugar with ten pounds of fruit; and 
put it a-doing on the fire; then mix four more pounds: 


plates previouſly. powdered: with ſome of the ſugar which 
Was left) ſome of that paſte. Set theſe to dry on a cha- 


- 
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neſs of your thumb, which range on a ſheet of paper and 
flatten afterwards a little, then put them in the oven 


0 ; bk cially in May. tt 
Cut ſome oranges in four quarters and peel them. 


twelve days: then dry them between two cloths, and put 


to half cover them. Boil them thus one minute 
or two, ſtirring them inceſſantly. Then take them off 
the fire, and let them reſt till the next day, put them on 
again, and let boii ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, For fix or ſeven days repeat the ſame operation, 
taking great care inceſſantly to ſtir, turn them all the 
while they are on the fire. On the eighth day change 
the honey; and in the freſh honey boil them five minutes, 
then pot them with that new honey in which they boiled 
laſt, and keep them for uſe after having added ſome cin- 
namon, cloves and white ginger, mixed and both reduced 
into ſubtile powder. % 


LVIII. To male a paſte with whatever fruit zt may Bas 92 * 
Take whatever quantity you pleaſe of any fruit, which 


a fieve, or a flannel, Now weigh ten pounds of that 
of your ſugar. When done, put with a ſpoon (on ion 


fingdiſh, in the ſun, or in the open air, turning and re- 
turning them often, and powdering them morning and 


evening with ſugar. When theſe little cakes are perfefthy: 


dry, put them in Dutch deel boxes and in white papers, 
that they may not touch each other. b | 
Vote. In the ſame manner you may make the conſerve 
of roſes, bugloſs, burrage, red currants, &. _— © 7 
VVT 
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the peelings of your fruits to perfect ſoftneſs. 
the dd clarify in the ſun, when ſettled, decant it 
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IIX. The 8 paſte. | 


Take equal quantities of quinces and odoring apple 
pulp. The pulp is prepared thus: peel theſe fruits, and 
clear them of their kernels. - Then pound them in a 


mortar with roſe water, and min them through a ſieve. 
Put the paſte on the fire to dry by d 


the while with a wooden ſpatula. Then add as much 
ſugar in pon der as you have pulp, and go on in doing it, 
6 it * acquired the nne of a Ts 


LX. Dances. jam, and BO oth. : 


Boll 1 in a ſufficient quantity of water, both the fleſh and 
Then let 


and adding to the liquor the proper end of . 


boil it to a ran, 


LXI. Genoa FI | 
Take four ounces of ſugar in 2 one pound of 


2 a little coriander and aniſe ſeeds in powder, which 
mix with four eggs and as much luke- warm water as 


needs to make a dough of the whole. Bake it in the 


oven; and When baked, cut it in five or fix ſlices which 
| You: bake again. 


EE 7 +. 1X 11. The queen's 1 or biſcuits, 


Take twelve ounces of flour, one pound of fine ſugar 
der, and twelve egge, from which take out three 


yolks, with coriander and aniſe · ſeeds. 
all together, till it comes to a thick but running 


-paſte. Some add yeſt to make it lighter and riſe higher. 
; Divide this/paſte into ſeveral paper caſes, of the width of 


two ang rs, and twice as long, which put in an oven 0 
ee care that i it be not too warm. 


ö | 13-50 Ix HT. Macaroons. 


Pound well one pound of ſweet almonds, moifeniog 
them with roſe- water. Introduce one pound of 2 
an 


*/ 


rees, ſtirring it all 


Beat and mix 5 
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and beat all well in a ſoft paſte, which put round a diſh . 
and half bake in a lukewarm oven. hen the paſte is 

half done, cut it in ſmall round pieces, and hiavng rang- 
ed them on a ſheet of paper, finiſh baking them. +: 


LXIV. Particular methed of making cakess _ 
Waſh and clean well a dozen of eggs and wipe them- 
thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their Whites 
only, which beat in a mortar along with their ſhells till 
_ theſe latter be perfectly diſſolved. Now-add ſugar and 
flour, though not ſo much flour as ſugar. When all is 
well mixed, ſpread the paſte, which ought to be à little 
firm, on a ſheet of paper; and after having glazed it, 
| bake it in a flow oven. 8 15 5 
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LXV. A cream-which cuts as a rice pudding: 
Beat in a diſh two whites of eggs and one yolk, in which 
while you beat, introduce by degrees one quarter of a 
pound of ſugar” in proportion as it melts, and a pap 
. Ipoeonful of roſe water. When that. is completed, pour 
in the diſh, and ftir, a quart of milk and cream mixed 
half and half, then ſet it gently on warm einders to take 
without boiling nor diſturbing it any more, In cone 
hour's time it generally is ſufficiently taken. | Then 
colour it in pallag a red hot ſhovel over it. It is to be 
ſerved cold, after having raſped ſome ſugar on it. 


LXVI. To make an exceeding good 1 cream. 


Take cream from the cow, which boil with a rum of 
ſtale bread raſped very fine, and a little freſh* butter. 

As ſoon as it begins to quake, ſtir it continually wich a 
ſpoon; and having diluted ſome yolks of eggs, ſtrain 
them through a cloth. Put as much ſalt and ſugar in 

your cream as you think it may require. And wheu it 
boils. and begins to riſe, pour the yolks of eggs in, never 
ceaſing to ſtir it in order to prevent-its rifing fo far as to 
run over. As foon as you+ſee-it begins to render the 
butter take it out of the fire; and to ſerve it, glaze it 
over with ſugar in powder. | | 1 


Ng: - LXVII. 25% 


i 


: one, or two ſpoonfuls 


2. 
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' LXVTL, To make ped cream. 


Take one quart of good ſweet cream, in which = 

of orange flower-water and. a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſugar pulveriſed very fine. Whip it 
with a handful of fine white and dry willow twigs tied 


together on purpoſe. In proportion as it comes to a 
froth take it and og in a 3 or 9 to 6 el it on 
| wo a 


1 
PILE: 


9 11 II, of Summer compottes, or Rewed fruits 
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LX VIII. The ee ee, | 
- Boil half a pound of ſugar into a ſyrup. to a-la-plume 


degree, in which throw one pound of raſpherries well 

picked, clean and whole. Take the pan off fron the 
fre, and let all reſt. A little while after, ſhake the pan 
gently in which the fruit is, and ſtir it a little, then ſet 


it again on the fire to boil five minutes; after which, 
take it off again and let it cool. Forget not to ſkim the 


fruit well when in the pan. Currants admit of the _ S 
_ fame e Ae ang by the Me e has 


IXI X. The apricots paler: 
Make a ti with pearl aſhes; and when that lye ſhall 


have boiled five or fix minutes, put in about a quart of 


green apricots, which ſtir in gently with the ſkimmer; 


then take them out and throw them into cold water. 
- Clean them well one by one of all their down, and throw 
them, as you go on, into another cold water. Then 

| bail; ſome water in a preſerving pan, and put them in to 


blanch, till you can thruſt a pin into them eaſily. When 


this is the caſe: pour them all-in a ſieve, and let them 
rain. Then clarify a pint of ſyrup; and when it boils, 


put in the apricots and boil them gently in that ſugar for 


ten minutes. Then ks: them 22175 ar and in them $ 
let cool and ſerpde. 
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When they have boiled eight or ten minutes in it, ſkim 
them, let them cool and ſerve... (8 7 

WMote. The /it-de-werd-plums are made in the ſame way. 
Whenever a plum is not ripe enough you may let it do a 
little longer in the water in which they are boiled previ- 
. ous to the ſyrup, taking care however they ſhould not 
come to maſh in it. „% - FOTO 


: | LX XII. The ſame 'for mirabelles, purple and black Jamaſ, | 


you can find; ſtone it careful! 
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To make; a compotte of fruits af above, and c. 
e plum, broiled. e 

; l . 424 X & „ N i S 
Take any quantity of either peaches, plums, or apri- 


- 


: 


cots; broil them on all ſides over a chafingdiſn of bright 
and live coals. Peel them next as faſt as you can, ard 
put them on a filver plate with one handful or two of ſugar 


pulveriſed, and ſufficient water only to help melting the 
ſugar. Set them next on the fire and boil them one mi- 
nute or two,.then take them out, and let cool, When you 


are ready to ſerve them, ſqueeze the juice of a lemon, or 


orange, over them. | 


722 LXxXI. 7. o make a com potte of perdigron plums. . 19 


v8 Take off the ſkin of about two pounds of = 
r, 


plums, which throw in the mean while into cold Wa 


then ſtrain it out and put into bottling one for about two 


or three minutes only after which having taken them out 
of this water and drained, range them 1n three quarters 
of a pound of ſugar. boiled. into a pretty ſtrong ſyrop, 
" 


1 


, 


A 


Sainte Catherine and other plums. | 
Take any quantity of the abovementioned plums, we 


ſuppoſe two pounds. Paſs them in the boiling water with= 
out peeling them, eſpecially the mirabel/es, then put them 

in a ſyrup. of half a pound of ſupar, and finiſh them like 
the perarigons. FEY 77 


— 


We. 
wy 


LXXIII. Compottes of vetjus in grain. x fi — 7 
Take a pound or two of verjus in grain and the fineſt 
y with the point of a tooth= 
J... i 
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piek, and throw it in the mean while into cold water. 
When all is dope, take it out with a ſkimmer, and put 
it into boiling water. Then take it out from the fire, and 
let it cool. Skim it out again and put it ina ſyrup of 
one pound of ſugar, in which boil it gently over a flow 
fie; and when the werjus begins to turn green; finiſh it 
1 8 like the other compottes, but take great care not to 
i do the ſyrup too much. e 8) g 


LXXIV. Compottes of peeled verjus. 8 
Take the ſkin and the ſtones out of two pounds of 
verjus, and put it in a bowl, in proportion as you do it. 
Then clarify one pound of ſugar, which boil into a ſyrup 
00 a-la-plume degree, and put in the peeled werjus which * 
. boil alſo till you find it ſufficiently done. Take care not 5 
todo it too much in ſyrup for fear it ſhould turn black. 4 
Niete. Muſcadine grapes may be done juſt in the ſame 


LXXVI. Compottes of early pears called muſcat. 
Peel tu o pounds of thoſe pears, ſcrape their tails, and 
cut off the end of them. As you prepare them, throw 

-them into cold water. When done, take them out and 
- drain them. Then put them in boiling water, and, 
when they are — and al moſt done, take them out 
of that water to put them into cold again. When they 
have been there a while, take them out to drain, and put 
them afterwards in one pound of ſugar boiling, leave them 
till the ſyrup be almoſt compleated : then remove the pan Þ 
from the fire, ſtir and ſkim them. Add the juice of half 1 
a lemon; then let cool and ſerve them. 3 "= 
Prepare in the ſame manner the ſorts of pears called 
Wi Rowfelet, Martin fee, Jargonelle, and Blanguettes. But 
as they are larger than the m/ſcat, you may blanch them, 
that is to ſay, boil them in water, before peeling. As 
for the reſt, there is no ſort of difference in the proceſs of 
making compottes of them, | Coir pant 
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8 LXXVI. The compotte of the largeſt forts of pears, ſuch ar 


Beurre, Meflire jean, Bergamotte, Vertelongue, Bzi- 
dery, Mouille-bouche, Amadotte, Doublefleur, Bon- 
chretien-d'hyver, Franc-real, &c. c. | 
Boil in water any quantity of the above-mentioned * 
pears, till they are done. Then peel them, core them, 
and throw them into cold water. Now melt a quantity 
of ſugar proportionable to that of your pears, in which 4 
you put them and boil to a ſyrup, as for the other ſorts of 
compottes When done, take them from the fire, and 


ſkim them well. Squeeze over the juice of half a lemon, . 


and ſerve them either warm or cold, as you like, 


{GA EVIL A compotte of pears a-la- braiſe. 

To do this proceed as follows. Broil your pears over 
a chafingdiſh of bright and live coals : and, when ſuffi- 
ciently done, place them a moment on the naked coals, - 


| that you may peel them the more eaſy and to colour them. 


Then peel and core them, and put them in a weak ſyrup, . 
in which boil them a little while but not too much. 


- LXXVIII. A compotte of apples a. la. bouillone. 
Cut a few apples into halves and core them. Range 
them in the pan, and for the quantity of fix or eight 
apples, put one pint of water and a quarter of a pound 


of ſugar. Cover-them over and ſet them on the fire to 
boil; when the liquor is almoſt all waſted, dreſs them on 


a diſh and ſerve them. „ int 
The compottes of calvil apples are made in the ſame 
Way. f a Shs p a 5 71 ; | 


: . 
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Sxekzrs relative to the Art of PREYARINO 


?  SNUFF. ; 
NCORD the tobacco, and-ſpread the leaves to dry Y 
in the ſun. Then pound them in a mortar, and ſift . 


Through a coarſe ſieve to get the coarſeſt powder out of 
It. As for fifting, obſerve to do it in due proportion as 
you pound it, and not to pound much at a time. You | 
may alſo take another method, that of grinding it in one 
pf thoſe ſmall mills which are made on purpoſe for grind- 
| Ing tobacco, By theſe means you may, without much | 
trouble, make it as coarſe and as fine as you like, by 
\ ſcrewing tighter or ſlacker the nut. = 135 


_ = 
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II. How io purge ſnuff, and prepare it for admilting of odours. 
Have a ſmall tub pierced with a hole at bottom which 
Fou ſtop and unſtop with a cork as you want it. In this 
1 tub put a very thick and cloſe weaved cloth which turn 
booeer the rim of the tub and fix there by the outſide. Put 
1 your ſnuff in it, and pour water over it. After it ſhall 
Have ſdaked thus twenty four hours, unſtop the hole of the 
HT tub and let the water drain away, wringing the cloth in 
which it is to help the expreſſion of the water, Repeat 


| $5 - is; 4 ; a of 
=; I. How to reduce tobacco into powder. 

| 

j 


ö this operation three different times to purge it the better. 
nt When this operation is performed Tet the ſnuff to drying 

| in the ſun. When dry, put it again in the tub in the 
: _ . Tame manner as before, and ſoak it again no more with 
_ common water, but with ſome ſmelling ones, ſuch as for 

mw — examplc*orange flower water, eau- d ange, &, Twenty- - 
Ft four hours after let the water run off and drain, then ſet 
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it in the ſun to dry as before, In the mean while ſtir and 
a perſe it again now and then with ſmelling water. Sueh 


is che indiſpenfiole preparation abſolutely requiſite to dif- 


poſe ſnuff to receive the ocour of flowers. If you do not 
care to have it ſo perfectly nice, and ſhould not like to 
waſte ſo much of it, you may give it but one waſh of the 
common water, This moderate purgation will do pretty 
well, eſpecially if, while it is a drying in the ſun, yau 
knead it the more often in. proportion with your fragrant 
waters and let it dry each time between. | 
| III. Hoa to perfume ſnuff with flowers. 7 
Ihe tuberoſe, the jeſſamine, theorange flowers and thoſe 
ate the roſes which communicate the more eaſily their 
fragrancy to the ſnuff. To produce this, have a box 
lined with white paper perfectly dry, in which make a bed 
of ſnuff of the thickneſs of an inch, then one of flowers, 
another. of ſauff and another of flowers again, continuing 
ſo to do till you have employed all your ſnuff, After 
having let this ſtratification ſubſiſt for twenty-four hours, 
ſeparate. the flowers from the ſnuff by means of the 
eve, and renew the ſame ſtratification again as before 
with new flowers. Continue thus to do till you find [that 


your ſnuff has acquired a. ſufficient fragrancy from the 


flowers: then put it in lead boxes to keep it. 


650 IV mi away to. de the [amen 8 
There are people who make the ſtratification another 
way. They incloſe their flowers between ſheets of white 
paper filled with pin-holes as thick as poſſible ; this bed 
they lay between two of ſnuff; and, as for che ſmall 


. quantity which may have got in the papers through theſe 
holes, fift it out by means of a flieer . horſe, hair fieve. 


The flowers muſt be renewed four or five times. This 
method ſeems the leſs troubleſome, and the ſnuff ketches 


the odbur nearly as well, 


r r. 3 ( = 
. Another methad. 


: A preparation of ſnuff Ne be made of an | exceſſive 
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nice fragrancy with buds of roſes, The procefs is this. 


Rob thoſe buds bf their green cup and the piſtillum which 
Is in the middle, inſtead of which, ſkilfully introduce a 
clove without damaging and breaking or looſening the 


roſe- leaves which are cloſely wrapped up one in another. 
Such buds, thus prepared, put into a glaſs veſſel well co- 


vered over with a bladder and a leather beſides, and expoſe 


them for a month in the ſun, after which term make uſe. 
of theſe buds as before - directed for the other flowers. 


Vl. Snuff of mille leurs. | | 
The mille-fleurs, or ſnuff of one thouſand and one flow- 


ers, is made by mixing together a number of various 


odoring flowers, managing the quantity of each of them 


according to the greater or leſſer degree of fragrancy they 


are empowered with, ſo that none could be found to have 


a predominancy over the others. When that is executed, 
you proceed, as be ſore directed, to the alternate ſtratifi- 


cation of this mixture and of the ſnuff powder. 


VII. The odering ſruff after the method praiſed at Rome. 


Take the ſnuff after its being perfumed with flowers, 
* and put it in a large bowl or other proper veſſel. Pour 
over it ſome white wine, with an addition of eſſences of 
* muſk and amber, or any other ſuch like odours, Then 


Stir your ſnuff and rub. it all between your hands. In 
this manner you may have ſnuff of whatever odour you 


-defire, which, to diſtinguiſh from each other, you put 
into ſeparate lead boxes with a particular mark. 7 15 


„ e eb e be of r. 


Take à little civet, in your band with a little fouff; 


pread that civet, more and more in bruifing with your 


ngers and an addition of ſnuff. | After having | mixed | 
and remixed it thus in your hand with the whole quantity 
of ſnuff, put all again together in its box as before. You 


may do the ſame with reſpect to other odours. 
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IX. dnber-ſnoff. 


i Heat the bottom of a mortar, and pound in it twenty 
A grains bf amber, adding by degrees one pound of ſnuff to 


it, which rub and mix afterwards with your hands, to in- 
troduce the odour the better among it. Ee 


Nt X. The odoring ſnuff, Maltheſe faſhion. 
- Take a ſnuff ready prepared with orange flower-water 
(as directed art. ii.) then perfume it with amber as we 
have juſt ſaid; after which with ten grains of civet, pound 
with a little ſugar in a mortar, introduce again your ſnuff, 
by degrees to the quantity of one pound for theſe ten 
2 increafing either the ſnuff or the odours in the 


lame proportion to each other. \ 

4 xl. The true Maltheſs method of preparing ſnuff: 

; Take roſe tree and liquorice roots which peel, and re- 
duce them into powder and ſift it; then give it what 
odour you like, adding white wine, brandy, or ſpirit of 

wine, and mix your ſnuff well with this. Such is the true 
Maltheſe method of preparing ſnuf. 


XII. The Spaniſh method of preparing per fumed ſnuff. 
1. Pound in a ſmall mortar twenty grains of muſk with 
7; a little ſugar. Add by degrees as much as one pound of 
1 ſnuff to it: then pound ten grains of civet, and introduce 
: hrs pound of muſked ſnuff to, it in a gradual manner as 

efore, and rub all together between your hands. 1 | 
1 . Tue Seville-ſnuffis the ſame with only an addition 
of twenty . of vanilla, an ingredient which enters in 
the compoſition of chocolate. . 
3. They who are fond of a milder and ſweeter odout 
in their ſnuff may increaſe the quantity of ſnuff for the - 
preſcribed doſes of odours, or diminiſh the doſes of odours +». 
preſcribed for the quantity of ſnuff, You mult take great 

5 Care not to tet odoring ſnuff be uncovered in the air, but 
f to keep it very cloſe for fear it ſhould loſe its fragancy. 
48᷑ As the Spaniſh ſnuff is exceſſively fine and drawing 


towards 
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towards a reddiſh hue, to imitate it in the above ie. 
tion you muſt chuſe fine. Holland well purged, reddened 
and granulated, pound and ſift it through a very fine filk 
ſieve. Then give it whateverodour you like, after having 
purged it in the manger e Prekeebed in this arte 
art. ii. 

5. There is no inconveniency in taking a nuff already 
prepared with flowers to give it afterwards, when you 


like an odour of muſk, amber or other perfame. On the 


contrary ſuch a ſnuff is the readier to take the other 


| g Ge and ener them 0 . 195 b . 


XII. To give a als or 1 ee to up: * 


Take the bulk of a nut of red or yellow ochre, 2 
which mix a little white chalk to temperate the ahoye 


colours at your pleaſure. Grind either of theſe ochres 


with three drachms of oil of almonds; then, continuing 


to grind it on the ſtone, add by little at a time ſome Wa- 


ter to it till you ſee the paſte admits of it freely and be- 


comes very ſmooth and equal. Now take ſome gum adra- 


gant water and introduce it likewiſe to the above paſte, 
irring continually. At laſt gather it in a large glazed 


or thereabouts. Then take your ſnuff well purged and 


prepared as in art. ii. and throw it in this bowl wherein 


handle and rub it well to make it take the colour more 


regularly and equally. | When it is thus made all into a 
lump, let it reſt twenty-four hours before putting it to. 
dry in the ſun, which immediately after ſpreading it on 


a dry cloth and turning i it now and then to help its drying 


ter: or you may again dip your bands i ipto that water and 
rub your ſnuff between your bands thus wetted; which 


bowl and dilute it in about one quart of eommon water, 


the faſter. Then gum it again by aſperſion with. güm 
adragant pulveriſed and difſolved into 0 melling wa- 


laſt method is preferable, as it gums the ſnuff infinitely 


a 


more regular. Laſtly, dry it again in the ſun; and, The ö 


perfectly dry, ſift it through the figeſt ſie ve yon can fit 


and then it will be ready to Wks of, whateyer. odour you 3 


Po Fo: impregaate it with, - 1 ng i 
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and the fot "Hl Giſa pear. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


'SxcrETs of Wing out Srors and STAINS: 


I. To take off iron- . row linen. 


Por boiling water into a bowl and ſpread the tained 


parts of your linen over it, as to be well penetrated - 


with the ſteam of the water. Then-rub the places with - 


ſorrel juice and ſalt till they are perfectly ſoaked. Such 
linen waſhed afterwards in the lye of wood-aſhes, will be 


found to return intirely free from the iron mne {pots it 
had before. | 


0 


II. To take off carriage wheel greaſe from 4 


Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting paper 
and a hot iron, you may take all off as you . Nav 
us wax or OW on a cloth, 


III. Againft pifs Gott. 
Boil ſome chamber-lye and waſh the place with it. 


Then rinſe it with clear water. 


V. To take off "Gar from cloth of | any colour. | 
Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of a new 


laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac ſalt. Mix 


all together, and put ſome on the ſpots. After having 
left it there a while, waſh the place wm 1 Ws 
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and bull ock's 9 takes ff extreme) well the greaſy 
| 8 from uy clotn or filk ſtuff, 


r e IA or one 
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VI. Araind oil-ſpots, 


1 Take a piece of white ſoap, ſhaved very fine and put 
:* 1s In a quart ottle with a wide mouth and neck, half filled 
= with lye, Add to this the bulk of a nut of ammoniac 


a diſcretionable quantity, one ounce of fait of tartar in 
|  ſubtile powder fifted. Stop the bottle well, ſhake it and 
| expoſe it to the ſon for four days. After "that time, if 
yon pour off that liquor on any oil ſpot and rub it well 


bruſh aſhes, white chalk, alam and tartar pounded all 
together in a mortar and ſifted through a fine filk ſieve, 
When all is made into a paſte, form your balls with it 


| and let them dry in the ſhade. To uſe them, rub any 55 
ſpotted place with it and waſh it afterwards with clear 


| 

i water. 
1 if 

| 


VIII. To rake out guet and turpentine ſpore. 


| - _ Rub well the ſpot with oil of olive, which ſet to dry 
for one day. Then, with warm water and the above 
| waſhing ball, you will Oy TORT" the place. 1 


| 1 ; | = 
; Cf | Ix, Againſt ink 3 8 on cloth or linen. 
Wet immediately the place with lemon, or ſorrel 


N en 4 alen juf filled. | 


| The time ſpentin lamenting over an accident juſt hap- 


pen. is but too often the 1 one which ages 4 
| v 


ſalt, two yolks of eggs, cabbage juice and bullock's gall 


ol 
| with it in and outſide, then bor it ary, and waſh 1 it _ 
'F by with clear water. | 1 hs 
5 4 eee. 4 waſhing ball to take of ſpots. N 
ru. fuller s earth, or ſoft foap incorporated with-vine- 


* or with white Ad diluted in N „„ 
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ſaved and prevented the dire conſequences of it, nay per- 


haps repared it intirely without leaving the leaſt ſcar be- 
hind, had we ran inſtantly to the remedy. If the ink be 


"ſpilled on a rufle or apron, &c, while you have it on, let 


one hold the affected part between his two hands over a 
baſon and rub it while another is pouring gradually water 
from a decanter ; and let a whole pitcher full be uſed if 
neceſſary, If the ruffle, apron, &. be at liberty and not 


actually worn on, the place dipped into a bafon filled with 


water, and there ſqueezed and dipped in again, may do; 
provided you change the water in abundance, every two 
or three ſqueezes, If the ink be ſpilled on a green carpet 
table, it may immediately be taken out with a tea ſpoon 


ſo dexterouſly that any water at all ſhall hardly be wanted 
aſterwards, prqvided it was only that inſtant ſpilled ; as 
the down of the cloth prevents the immediate ſoaking of 
the ink or any other liquor (except oil) but if it have laid 
ſome time; let the time be ever ſo long, provided it is 
ſtill wet, by pouring a little freſh clean water at a time on 
the place, and gathering it up each time with a ſpoon, and 


prefling hard to ſqueeze it out of the cloth into the ſpoon 
again, you will at laſt bring it to its natural colour as if 


no ſuch.accident had ever happened, 


xk. Againſt oil pots on ſatin, fill fut, or pr. 
If the ſpot is freſh done, heat on the ſhovel ſome aſhes 
from calcined ſheep's trotters, and put ſome under and 


upon the place. Then laying ſomething heavy upon it, 


let it remain for one night; the next morning the ſpot 
"ought to be gone; but if not quite, renew the precept. 


XII. 4 preparation of balls againſt " ſoars 
Take half a pound of ſoap, four ounces of clay, and 


one of quick lime. Dilute all with a little water, and 
make it into pills or ſmall balls. With theſe rub the 
| ſpots, and waſh the place afterwards, 


„ „ For fill, „ 
If you rab the ſpots which are upon a filk, with ſpirit 

of turpentine, they will diſappear; beauſe the VO. 
| | 0 
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of that Foiridadanings into vapour, carries along with it 
the ofl of the ſpot to which, os account of its homogene- 


ous quality, it communicates its volatility, by penerratz 


ing and e it en 


˖ 4 {1 


XIV. 77 reſtore gold and fi 2 lacts to their er Beauty. 
Mix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 


r Wich this com poſition rub your en or ee a | 


et will ſee it changigt endes 


XV. To 5 85 7 urley 1 10 has if Lama: | : 


Zeat the carpet well firſt with a rod, till perfectly free 
from duſt. Then if there be any ſpots. of ink, take them 
out with a lemon; or with ſorfel 3-and waſh the place 
afterwards with clear water. "Shakes the reſt 'of the water 


off, and let it dry, rub the carpet very hard all over wich 


the ſmoaking hot crum of a White loaf: and hen you 
find in the evening, the ſkies clear and à likeliwood of 
being à fine ig let "WH" due be pat © vu e two or 
Ares 275 1 25 | en Of treat 2 mJ 
% We” Ts 1 . 
XVI. 9 0 bs rape fibres do) this os . 70 9 
55 their colours have been tarniſped and ſpoiled. 
hake and clean well the tapeſtry by rubbing it all 
WF with white chalk, which ling: on it for about one 
day. Next with a rough hair bruſh, get all that chalk 
out again, and put on freſh, which leave as before. 
Then with the ſame rough bair broſh get this out alſo, 
and beat it ſoundly with a rod, and bruſh it aſterwards 
With the ſoft cloth-bruſh. This N wy reſtore a 
. Dep to its We ee W e TINT, 


14 
4 4 * ” * * x 1 


"XV I [. 25 take off Hot of ua e e . any color 

except the crimſon. 

Take . crum of a ſtale loaf, and cut 4 thick fits dhe 
of it, which toaſt; and apply, while burning hot, on the 
ſpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all the wax is 
bee dut t of we A e . 12 u an FE 

| gti 7 XVII. 2. 
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XVIII. To take the ſame fi em filks and camblet. 
Put on each wax ſpot, ſome ſoft ſoap, and ſet it in the 
ſan till grown warm; then by waſhing the place with 
clean water, the ſpot will diſappear. _ EY 


XIX. To waſh a gold or filver, or filk embroidery, or any 
WE: fluff whatever, and render it like new. par 
Take bulluck's gall, one pound; ſoap and honey, 
three ounces of each; and Florentine orrice, about the 
ſame quantity in ſubtile powder. Put all in a glaſs veſſel, 
in which mix it well, into a paſte, and let it be expoſed 
for ten days in the ſun. When you are ready to uſe it 
make an infuſion of bran, which boil in water and ſtrain 
through a cloth. Then ſmear the work over with the 2 
| above-deſcribed paſte, in ſuch places as you want to clean, 
and waſh them afterwards with the ſaid bran water, re- 
newing this till it receives no more alteration in its 
colour. Wipe then well the places with a white cloth ; 
and wrap the work in a clean napkinto ſet it inthe ſunto 
dry, after which paſs it through the poliſhing and luſtring 
preſs, and the work will be as fine and bright as when 
new. 0 ee e, e rn 
XX. To take the ſpots off from filk and woolen flu. 
Take French ſtarch, without any mixture of indigo or 
blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good brandy 
like a thick pap. Ofthis paſte, put on each ſpot, and 
when dry, rub it off and bruſh it. If the ſpot is not quite 
gone at the firſt time, renew the operation, and it cer- 
tainly will at the ſecond, | | TTL os 
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XXI. To colour welvet in red. 555 
1 of. of adragant, and one of arabic 


Take four 


* | 4 gums, both of which pulveriſe. Put this powder in clean 
| water, wherein let it diſſolve for two or three days. 
e After which time, ſteep a ſpunge in the liquor, and rub 


the wrong fide of the velvet. If after being dry, you find 
it not high-coloured enough, renew it and the effect will 
ſurpriſe you, e 8 LR 1 
e XXII. To 
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XXII. To revive the colour of a cloth. 


Pour one quart of water on one pound of- burnt pot- | 


aſhes. Twelve hours after decant the water off in ano- 
ther veſſel, and put in a handful of dry moth mollem 
leaves, with two bullock's galls. Boil all together till 


the leaves go to the bottom. Then ſet this water for a 


few days in the fun. Then patting in it whatever colour 
von want, boil it along with the cloth in that lye, and 
and let it thus ſoak afterwards for foorteen or fifteen days, 
then the cloth will have reſumed its primary colour. 


XXIII. To take the /pots off from a white cloth, 
Boil two ounces of alam for half an hour, in a pint, or 
a pint and a half of water; then putin a pow of white 
ſoap, with another pound of alum ; and having ſoaked 
thus three days in the cold, you may with ity waſh all 
the ſpots of any white cloth whatever. nl 


XXIV. To take off the ſpots from crimſon and other velueii. 


1. Take one pint of. lye made of vine branch aſhes, 
in which diſſolve half an ounce of alum dregs. When 
ſettled, ſtrain it through a cloth; then take another 
drachm, of alum, half a drachm of Spaniſh, and as much 
of foft ſoap ; a ſcraple of common, and half a drachm of. 
ammoniae ſalts ; a calf's gall, and a little celendit e juice. 
All being well mixed, ſtrain and keep it for uſe. 

2. Before uſing, take the quantity you think to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little brazil wood and 
bourre d ecanlatte (or goat's hair from the dyers, dyed 
with madder) to boil a bubble or two, then ſtrain through 


a cloth. In that ſtate, your preparation will be fit to 


take off all the ſpots from erimſon either cloth or velvet, 
Nate. For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge your 
liquor with Bonurre, or goat's hair, of the ſame colour, 


Ex xv. To rake off an oil Jpot from club. 
Take oil of tartar which put on the ſpot, then waſh it 
immediately, firſt with. lukewarm water, then-withtwo-or- 
three cold waters, and it wall be perfectly cleaoſed, 7 


XXVI. 4 
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XXVI. A compoſition of ſoap to take off all ſorts of ſpots. 
1. Take one pound of Venstian white ſoap, ſix yolks 
of eggs, and half a ſpoonful of ſalt pounded. Incorpo- 
rate all together with a ſufficient quantity of the juice 
from the leaves of white beet. Make this compoſition 
into ſmall cakes, which dry in the ſhade. | 
2. To uſe them, wet the place of the cloth where the 
ſpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both ſides 
with the ſaid ſoap; then waſhing it, the ſpot will diſap, 
pear. | l 


XXVII. To take the ſpots from a white filk or crimſon velvet. 
Wet the place well with brandy of three re&ifications, 
M or with the very beſt ſpirit of wine, then ſmear it over 
with the white of an egg, and ſet it to dry in the ſun. 
When dry, waſh the place with clean water, paſling and 
ſqueezing it between your fingers; and if the ſpot 1s not 
gone at the firſt operation, it will not fail at the ſecond, 
therefore renew it again. 1 
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Szexzrs Relative to the AR r of FisninG, 
; BIRD-CATCHIN o, Sc. | 
I. How to intice @ great quantity of fiſp to refart 70 @ certain 5 
b yo may draw all the fiſh into whatever place you 
find moſt commodious, by throwing in the follow« 
ing compoſition.— Take bullock's, goat's, and ſheep's 
blood, which is found in curds among the entrails in the 


i 
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body of the "animal freſh killed, thyme, origan, flour, 


margoram, garlick, wine-lye, and ſome ſuet or marrow 
of theſe fame animals. Pound well all cheſe ingredients 


together and make them in ſmall pills, "which: ſcatter in 
that place of the river or Owe __— you wiſh to have 


| the fiſh come. - 


C18: ths receipt to the Geer purpoſe. | 
Pound nettles with joubarbe, and ſome of that graſs 


called guintefolium ; add ſome wheat boiled in marjoram, 
and thyme water well pounded alſo with the reſt. Put 


| 7 that W ERonn in cows net, and it will ſoon be full. 


III. Another way. - 
® Grind together cocolus Indicus, cummin ind ſome old 


cheeſe, make a paſte of it with wine lye and wheat flour. 


When all is well incorporated, make it into pills of the 
fize of a pea. Throw them into a river or pond wherein 
you know there is a great quantity of fiſh, in a part where 
the water is clear and fndiſturbed, Every fiſh who ſhall 
ſwallow thoſe pills will be fo intoxicated that they will 
all come to the ſide of the water, and you will be able to 
take them with your band. In a ſhort time afterwards 
their intoxication will go off, and they will become 
f again as 1. as ever they were be fore 2 that bait, 


IV. Another way, | 


| Marjorom, marigolds, wheat flour, and rancid butter, 
goat? s ſuet, and lumbrici terrent, (or earth worms) pounded 
and mixed all together, are of infinite ſervice to intice all 
ſoris of fiſh into the net. 8 | | 


Wo How 10 get a 3 many 8 e 


Have an 1 or chough, which tie in the night to a tree 
in the foreſt. Near him place a large lighted candle, 
which ſhall blaze very much. Then let two or three 
people make a noiſe. about the tree with drums. The 
birds will come in crowds to rooſt near the owl to make 
War a tian him, and you will * bave an opportu- 


nity 
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nity to kill numbers of them by firing in the midſt of them 
wy finall let. Ip 37 
2 VI. e b 

Put a-ſoaking ſome birds ſeed in good braids! with 
a little white hellebore, and place it in ſome part of your 
garden as a bait for the birds which frequent it; and all 
| | thoſe who ſhall eat of that ſeed will ſo ſuddenly be intox- 
1 icated by it, wn they will ſuffer rf E to be taken 

| by ThE rte 15 pry Pay. e s, — 


5 
f ; 
f 


4 5 1 ; 


| VIII. * 3 
16 you want to catch live ſwallows or crows, wake 
b papers in the form of a ſugar loaf, with ſome ſtron 
brown or blue paper, the entrance of which rub in the 
inſide with bird-lime, and bait at the bottom with ſome 
T Afiinking piece of meat or carrion to intice them. By theſe 
3 means when they go to thruſt their heads in thoſe papers, 
ö to take the meat, the lime catches hold of their feathers, 
all about their neck and head, and caps them in ſuch a 
manner that they find themſelves blinded, and cannot fly, 
when they go to riſe for it, Which gives an opportunity 
of taking them alive with the hand. 


a, 


VIII. Another! roch. 


Mix a little nux vomica among the .ced, which lay a3 
a bait for birds. As ſoon as they thall have cat any of it 
they will fall into a ſwoon, and 1 it will be eaſy to lay hold 
of them with the hand. | 
# | IX. Ti 96 and maliphy pigeine. ict 


In a large dovecote, prepare the following food, wh 
will 1nduce your pigeons to love their core, and alſo. to 
bring you.a great many ſtrangers when they go abroad, 

- Take thirty pounds of millet, tbree of cummin, five o 
| honey, half a pound of biſhop's-wort, otherwiſe co/lus, 
| two oungs of agnus caſtus ſeed), which boil in river water- - 
to the total evaporation of the laſt, Then in its ſtead 
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pour a gallon and a half, or two gallons of red Port, with 
about eight pounds of old mortar well pulveriſed, which 
ſet on the fire again for about half an hour to concoct. 
Thus all thoſe ingredients will harden and form a lump, 
which if placed in the middle of the dovecote, will in a 
mort time amply reward you for your expence. 


X. Another for the ſame purpoſes 
If you hang in your dovecote a couple of the oldeſt 


ſtinking and dry ſalt cod-fiſh, you will by this means not 
only keep your own pigeons ſafe at home, but alſo cauſe 


a diſertion among all thoſe of your neighbours; for the 
ſmell of that fiſh, of which they are exceſſively fond, will 


reach them many miles off. 


M tw fot flame... 19 
Experience ſhews that nothing will keep pigeons in 
better order, and fatten them ſooner, than a paſte made 
of fried beans with cummin and honey, e 


1 8 
Fi 1 7 


c HAP. XVII. 


SxexkErs, entertaining and uſeful. 


I. To whiten war. | 


— 


XAEL it in a pipkin without bailing. ' Then take a. 


1 wooden peſtle, which ſteep in the wax two fingers 
deep, and plunge, immediately into cold water to looſen 


the wax from it, which will come off like ſheets of paper, : 


When you have thus got all your wax out of tbe pipkin, 
and made it into flakes, put it on a clean towel and expoſe 
it in the air on the graſs till it is white. Then melt it 


again, andi ftrain it through a muſlin to take all the dirt 


out of it, if there be any. | 
| II. Another 
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II. Another of evbitening wax in large manufactories. 7 
1. Melt your wax in a large copper, ſuch as brewiag 


or waſhing coppers fixed in mortar ; have a kind of 
trough, made of oak or deal, and fix or ſeven feet long, 


at the farther end of which a cock of cold water will be 
placed in the wall to fill it, and at the other, towards the 
copper, a tub laid upon it, to receive the wax from the 


copper. Let that tub have alſo a cock at four fingers 


breadth from the bottom, and in that tub pour the melted 

hot wax from the copper. Cover it with a blanketin 
four doublets to make it retain its heat, and let it reſt 
thus a couple of hours to give time to the dirt and naſti- 
neſs, which may happen to be in it to ſettle at the bottom 


of the tub. When that is done, fiil your trough with 


cold water; then have a kind of tin baſket to fit the 
width of the trough ſo as to fit upon its edges, and bored 


at bottom with twelve or fixteen ſmall holes, at equal 


diſtances ſo as to receive the melted wax from the cock 
of the tub, and render it in the trough through the ſaid” 
ſmall holes of its bottom, while with a poliſned wooden 
ſtick or roller, under the tub, and armed at both ends 
with iron in the form of a ſpit, and half of the thickneſs 
of which enters into the water, while the other keeps 
above it, you keep continually turning equally and regu- 
larly. This proceſs will make the wax flake in the 


water into ſmall ribbons as thin as ſilver paper. Now 


in fine clean hampers, or hand baſkets, made of white 
peeled willow twigs, take your wax from the trough 


with a wooden ſhovel, and carry it to an open field, where 


lay it thick upon a coarſe cloth in the ſun, and turn it 


every other day for two weeks running, after which time 


it will be of a very perfect whiteneſs. - LIN 
2. Now clean well your copper, and put in alum 
water to warm, in which throw your-whitened wax, and 
ſtir well. When melted, renew the operation as before, 
and carry it again in the open field toexpoſe it in the ſun. 
In a week's time it will have its whiteneſs in the bigkeſt 
degree it can be carried to. e 
3. Melt it then for the laſt time, and put in ſmall. 
[2701 5 | O | | | robnd 
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round POR which i is done by caſting i it in tall would 
carved * on ſeveral doardy.” ON By my 


I1F. How to WP wax.” 


8 Take bullock's ſuet, which pound well, and 70 2. 
ſoaking for ſeventy-two hours, in the ſtrongeſt French 
wine-vinegar, then boil afterwards for forty-eight hours, 
| keeping perpetully ſkimming, as long as there appears 
any ſcum upon it. When that is done, let it cool a 
While, and throw it afterwards into a tub of cold water, 
wherein beat and ſtir it till it reſumes 1 its wonted conſiſ- 
tence and firmneſs. Ihen put it again into other freſh 
vine gar, and repeat che very ſame proceſs three different 
times. Next to that, gather the tops of roſemary, ſage, 
baz, and mint, which pound and boil well in water, then 
| 2 through a double flannel bag. In this water boil 
for the laſt time your prepared ſuet as before, and after it 
* ſhall have boiled there one hour it will 'bave no more bad 
ſmell. To colour it you muſt put one drachm of ſaffron 
to each pound of ſuet, and melt it afterwards. with: an 
egual quantity of real bees wax, then it male IIs 
to diſcover * mixture. | 


N. 27 0 make mutton fait 8 in imitation of Way 
e 95:7" eee 

1. Throw quick lime in melted mutton ſuet; the ws 
will fall to the bottom, and carry along, with it all the 
naſtineſs of the ſuet, ſo as to leave it ks pure ay fine as 


Was itſelf. 


2. Now if with one part of that ſuet, you mix „ three. 
of real wax, you will never be able to find out the mixture, 
not even in the mouldi ing and e wax for figures or 
e 5 0 
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V. To nale ſoap... | 
"The white, or as it is called; the Geno-foap, 3 
with wood aſhes, Alicant kali, Hows and olive oil. The 


ee * n ſame materials, with this e 
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dat it is made with the ee, and tartar of t 
The marble is made with Alic 


ant kali, bourde, an 
and when it is almoſt done, they take ſome rec 
which they call cinnabar, wich copperas; they Bo 


PE together, and throw it in the copper wherein the 


It occaſions a blue marbling, as long as the ce 
keeps the better of the two ingredients; but ag 
the cinnabar has at laſt abſorbed the vitriol, th 


Hue ſubſides intirely, and the red alone predomin 
In order therefore to form the ſoap, make differ 


with all theſe ſorts of matters; and when they a1 
ciently charged (which beginners know by theit 
ing an egg ſwimming, without its ſinking to the k 
and experienced ſoap- boilers are judges of by deju 
and the time they have been at work) they put a 
lyes in proper coppers, and pour at the ſame t 
Provence and Languedoc, oil of olive; in Germany, 1 
and in England, oil of fiſh, That done, they boil 
gether with a great blaſting fire; and-eighteen or- 
ys afterwards theſe oils have ſo well aſpired all tl 


of the lye, that this is left quite flat and untaſty. 
the cocks which are at the bottom of the coppe 
Water or lye is let out, and the lump of ſoap tak 


and placed to dry in houſes built on purpoſe, to a 
take a ſufficient conſiſtence. — Op 


| VI. To prevent any thing from barning in the fer 
Pound into powder cherry-tree gum and alum in 
quantities, and imbide that powder with firong. 
vinegar, which leave thus a digeſting on- warm at 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours. If with this comp 


you rub any thing and throw it in the fire, it will: 


conſumed by it. Ne 
| 5 e . hy n 
VII. To prevent burning one's fngert in melted len 
Take two ounces of bol armeniam, one of quick. 
half a one of camphire, and two of brandy. N 
together with a peſtle in a braſs mortar, and rub 


hands with. this compoſition, before ſteeping then 


* 
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t * a.melted lead, . and this will have Kane upon | 


a! 5 4 was 
af r i 


F.+ 8 


VII I. 4 fre le cannot be . by es 


ake five ounces of gun- powder; ſaltpetre, three; 
2 two; camphire, roſin, and turpentine, one of 

Mix all together, and imbibe it with reRified oil 
. r- tree. If you fill balls with this compoſition, 


throw them thirty feet deep in the water, they will 


8 | fill, even if you cover them entirely with mould. 


IX. o an the oil of a lamp from ſmoking. 
3631 ſome onions, and put of the diſtilled liquor at the 
om of the lamp, and the oil over it, thaw FOE: will 
he oil give no WN fmoke. 8 13 


X. Another receipt for the ſame purpoſe. . of Pr 


lelt ſome May butter on the fire, without frying or 
ing it, and throw common exſiccated ſalt in "4g | = 
will go. to. the bottom, and carry along with it the 
ry | and earthy particles of the butter, ſo that this 
"turn into a very fine, clear, and limpid oil, which 
u burot in che lamp, will render no ſmoke. 7 


. To make eee wick, RE 


ke a long piece of feathered alum, which cut of 
t ſize you like, and bore in its length ſeveral holes 
La large needle; then put this wick in the lamp; : the 
will aſcend through theſe Os and if you Lak it, 
kay ſee the effect We. - 


3. + 


* vw 


Ki. 4 8 which is an with water, 


rake quick · lime, refined ſaltpetre, Alexandrian tutty, 
| calaminary ſtone, in equal quantities, with brimſtone 
Fcamphire, of each two parts. Put all into ſubtile 
der, and fift it through the fineſt ſieve. Then put all 
da new eee of cloth, and tie it very tight, Put =Y 

1 9 s net 
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| knot'into a crucible, which cover with another cruel 
and lote well with greaſy clay. Let the lute and al 
fet in the ſun, or over a baker's: oven, to dry. A 
which time place theſe crucibles in a brick kiln, anc 
not take them out before the bricks are baked. I 
; you will find a ſtone, which the leaſt drop of water 
9 | ____ ..Inflame, ſo as to light a match if you put it to it. 


put it out only blow-upon It. | 


XIII. To mak? the true phoſphorus. extracted from n 
 avhich is inflammable by the air, ſo that pieces of: wood 
. be lighted by it, e 
Put a large quantity of chamber-lye in bottles, w 
ſet in the ſun during the dog-days, till the urine bee 
entirely fœtid. In proportion as the urine diminiſhe 
the bottles, by the evaporation the heat occaſions, 
them be filled. again by pouring from the one into 
's other, but not by any freſh urine. When it is com 
4 | its utmoſt degree of corruption, put it into a glaſs T4 
1 | on a ſand bath; and, having luted a bladder for recei 
1 there will ariſe firſt a ſpirit, and next a phlegm. | V 

the diſtillation is ended, acd you ſee that nothing = 

ariſes, let the retort cool, and unlute it to fill it a 

with new urine of the ſame degree of corruption as 
laſt. Lute and diſtil again as you did before, firlt 

ſpirit, and then the phlegm continuing fo o do 


a Sts. 
£ IS 


J | is to ſay to unlute, fill again and difti}) till you find 
10 5 Have got at the bottom of the retort a good quantit) 
f: RO 
0 : feces. —Obſerve and be very careful at every diftilla 
bot to force the diſtillation beyond the phlegm. 


when it comes for the laſt time, re-adapr the blad 
and give the gradual riſing fire till the oil aſcends 
which caſe, keep up your fire to that degree; and 
_ you ſee it ſtops, then is the time to \increaſe your fire 
force out any thing which can be forced and diftilled* 
it. When that it done, let the retort cool, and ren 
Therein you will find two forts of matters; the one 
and ſpungy, which occupies the upper part, and ane 
under, very naſty and tartareous. Separate careft 
. and dexterouſly, with a. wooden knife, or ſpatula, 
5 WY open 
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ermoſt matter from the undermoſt. Pat the ſpongy 
in a pew retort, and give a gradual fire on the ſand 
„ The firſt which ariſes will be an oil which you put 
ez the next will be a matter not unlike melted ſul» 
r, Then take the oil which firſt aſcended,” and mix 
ith that of the preceding diſtillation, which pour all 
ther on the reſidue of this ſecond one, and ſet it on a 
| flow fire, to exhauſt gently all the humidity from it. 
n empty this humidity or phlegm out of the receiver, 
replace it with clear and clean water; and, having 
dapted it to the retort, diſtil all your greaſy and bitu- 
ous oil; it will come out like ſtars and ſpangles of 
Which will fall into the receiver. But then is the 
ito take care and not be too haſty by puſhing the fire 
hard, for you would cauſe the breaking of the retort, 
loſe at once all the fruit of your labour. —The opera- 


being therefore well conducted throughout, you will 


your matter at the bottom of the receiver : break it 
ſeveral pieces, put it in a phial with water, and cork 
ell. Such is the true proceſs to be obſerved in making 
phoſphorus "from urine, which had not hitherto been 
fully and accurately deſcribed in books of this nature, 
which we here publiſh from experience. 5 


pr gerwve trees fr om being injured by aporms, caterpillars, 


„Clear away the gum that iſſues out of the tree af- 


ed by the worm; ſtrew a little flout af brimftone around 


ot, and cover it with fine mould that it may not 
lown away, yet ſo that the ſun may operate through 
cauſe the brimRone to fumigate, which will deſtroy the 


under the neſt. 
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71. Te make a — motion „ 37 
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dne pound of any otber — 37 
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36. 


III. Compoſition for limners. 
. to prepare colours for limning 100 

10. To make what is callad Iamp- lack e 

11. Another way of making r | 100 
12. To make a blue ff 95 — 100 
13. To make a turquin blue — | 101 

14. A fine green for limning — 5 = JE: 
15. Another for the ſame purpoſe + "x FE" + 
16. To make Szp-g-een, or blackerry green 101 
17. To make lake — 101 
18. To make a liquid lake — 101 

19 Another way — „ 
20. For the vermilion — 102 
21. For the making of carmine — 102 


Colours fit for OY the various complex- 
ions 


102 
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4 IV. So mote tranſparent Ali 


3. For the green — 103 
24. For the red — 103 
25. For the yellow — 103 
26. For the blue — 110 
27. Another blue, very lixe ultramarine | 103 
28. A pale red to paint on enamel — 103 
29. Proceſs of tons purple, for painting on 
3 enamel — 104 

30. How to make a five feſh colour „ 
31. A good way to make carmine b 
32- Another way . _. — 1065. 

. The whole proceſs of making ultramarine 106 
Another very fine ultramarine_ 106 


tramatine of — 107 
The way of mixing the . with the paſtil, 8 
N ee r 108 
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37 Another "70 to cos a fine TRY for waſh- 
| Ing in drawings, inſtead of ultramarine, which 
is too dear, and too Rrong to be uſed for that 


Art. 


„ — — 109 z. | 
38. The true ſecret of making Tris green + 110 YE 
39. To make a dark green for miniature pictures, "IE 
waſhing on paper, or draperies and terraces 111 5. 
40. To make the biſtre for the waſh -_ — 111 a 
41. The ſecret for a fine red for the waſh 711 2 B.A 8. 
42. A ſecret to maks carmine at a ſmall expence 112 Yo. 
$. Compoſt tion of rs, to dye ins or glove W 
13. A lively Iabel' - —— nn 
44 For a pale filbert colour 3 0, 112 In, 
45. For the gold colour _ — 113 
438566. For the fleſh colour 1 — 113 
47. The ſtraw colour — . 51. 
8 48. A fine brown or FTI ChE 2 113 5 
44509. To make a fine muſk colour V | 
50. To make a frangipane colour p29 113 72 
51. An olive colour. — "14" 73: 
52. How to make ſkins and gloves take theſe dyes 114 4+ 
555 To varniſh a chimney" | + 5 : FOE 4 
5 76. 
F To o colour or varniſh copperplate Os | 
54. To varniſh copperplate prints — 114 77. 
35. How to colour theſe prints, in imitation of pie 5 5 78. 
7 tures in dil colouGsüñlłc˙l „„ 
36 A varnifh which ſuits all ſorts of prints and pie- 57 do. 
tures, ſtands water, and makes ws . . 
appear as ſhining as glaſs o Cage . 80 
- BY To make appear in gold, the figures of a print - 116 181. 
58. A curious ſecret to make a 4 imitate the „ 82. 
| painting on'glals | ning . 176 7 93+ 
59. Another to the fame pocpeſe 17 94. 
60. The method of chalking, for thoſe who are not - 
acquainted with drawing - 348 95 
61. To Prepare a tranſparent "oy to chalk with 1 - 80 
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§ VII. For painting on g 2 | 
BE. How to draw on glaſs — 119 
3. A colour for grounds on glaſs — 119 
4: Preparations of lake for glaſs  —— 120 
5. Preparation of the blue purple, for glaſs 120 
6. Preparation of the green, for glaſs | 120 
7. Preparation of the yellow for the ſame 120 
8. Preparation of the white — 120 
9. The proper varniſh to be laid on glaſs — paint- 
ig — 131 
o. How to prime on glaſs without fire 121 


VII. Proparatlons of lee of all forts, for 
bil, water, and crayons. 


71, as oil to prind en with, when the Wolde 
are much expoſed to the fate of the 


| weather. 7: 2a7 
-2, To marble and Jaſper paper e 7} ee. 
73- To clean piQtures' T 
74. Another for the fame purpoſe © 122 


5. A ſecret to render old pictures as fine as new | 123 
76. An oil to prevent pictures from blackening— 
It may ſerve alſo to make eloth to carry in the 


pocket, againſt wet weather —— ” 3 
77. oy waſh to clean pictures | — 123 
om Another way - . — 123 


123 


29. Another way | 
| 2 A very curious and gpl way of prevent flies 

from ſitting on pictures, or any other furniture, 
and making their dung there l 


81. To make indigo 124 
82. To make a yell — 1124 — 
83, An azure of mother-of-pearl — {2 
84. A white for painters, - which may be preſerved 

for ever . — 124 
85.” Another white for ladies” paint , 


Ee. . azure FRY VOOR — 125 
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109. Directions for painting //re/eo | 1427 
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87. An azure from filver, done in leſs than a fort- 
night Nr 129. L 
88. To make an azured water — 120. 1 
89. Another way of making azure 1 
. — BR 
91. Another way Et So | 12G. 
92. Another way _ —ͤ— 1:08. 4 
CERES |< To make able bite hid” fit for oil-paint- i 
„„ 20g and colouring of prints — 1215.5 
94. The preparation of ao ap. rope 1216 | 
95. A fine liquid green ä 12 
95. To make the Stil de- gruin, or brown pink 12 
97. To make a fine vermilion * 1271 
98. A ſecret to draw without either ink or pencil 128 1 
99. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for 
chimney-branches, Ec. 1281 
100. A very valuable ſecret to make exceeding good 8. 


cCrayons, as hard as red chalk. Diſcovered by 
Prince Rabert, brother to Prince Palatine 12! 


101, To render the ſtone-cinnabar and vermilion 9. 


0 finer, and at the ſame time to prevent them 


from blackening — 1129 
102. Proceſs uſed in makin Raſlers carmine 129 
103. The proceſs obſerved in making the lake 131 ſo. 
104. To make the fine columbine lake 13211. 
105. A fine red water for miniature „ 0 1331 
"106, The receipt of the fine Venetian lake 133 2. 
407. Directions for colouring prints 435. 
108. Directions for the mixture of colours 136,1. 


110. Directions for the choice, ofe, and compoſition 


bol the colours employed for the above purpoſe 1375. 
111. Directions for painting in oil on a wall, Me- 
FF / TͤD7—v— 1 139 / 
112. Method 2 7 16 mr © 139. 
113. Method, 3 | — 5 1540. 
114. Directions for ohining 3 in oil on 1 5 140 . 


115, Directions for painting in oil on canvaſs 140 
116. y Winch: vuloury. are uſed for the above purpoſe 142. 
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. Which ils are uſed in painting 144 
ag 3, To take off inſtantly a copy from a Fate © ern 
picture 145 
1:0. Directions for making the Spaniſh carnation 145 
1:o. To make the Spaniſh ladies rouge 14 
12S. A fine lake made with ſhell-lac _ 14 
122, Directions to make cinnabar, or vermilion 146 
. Another method of making cinnabar 146 
124. An azure as fine as, and which looks ſimilar e 
to ultramarine — 149 
Ne. The ſame as practiſed 1 in Germany 1 5 149 
2186. Another very fine azure —— - . 249-5 
2187. Another | — 5 149 | 


1x: i ation; of the lapis eh to make 
ultramarine. 


8. 1/. The general manipulation of the whole pro- | 
ceſs: each ſingle 1 of which ſhall be treated 
of in particular afterwards 150 
9. 2d. Directions to be obſerved in the proceſs  - 
of preparing the ſtrong cement, in which the 
lapis lazuli is to be incorporated, to draw . 
| afterwards the azure from it — * 
Jo. Another cement, of a ſofter nature : 15 3 
1. Directions to prepare and purify the lintſeed 


oil for the azure — , 4 
2. The lye to waſh the de . 
3. Another ſort of lye for the ſame purpoſe 15 5 ” 


II. Directions for the choice of the veſſels in which - 
the moſt im pure ultramarine i is to be waſhed, 2 _— 


e. 
7 5. Obſervations for diſcerning the good: or bad IIS 
| qualities of the lapis lazuli, from which! 
9.1 + you intend to compoſe ultramarine 156 
39 6. The method of calcining, and preparing the 
0. © lapis lazali, in order to grind it afterwards _ 157 OL 
o V. Directions for making the liquor fit to grind © EY 
oF 'the ragath with, in order to make the ultra- - 
2. k marine e — „ 158 Wo 
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138. The method 8 the Japis lazuli on por- 
IN phyry, and the ſigns which attend it 15 


139. The method of incorporating the grinded Japis | 
Hasull, with either of the ſtrong or ſoft ce · 


EN ments — — 100 
146. Directions for extracting the azure out. of the 
z cement _ pho 101 


141. Obſervations on the colours of the azures at 
their coming out of the . and bo ſigns 


| which arrend them | — 162 
| 142. The waſhing and purifying of the azures after 
they are got out of the cement =: 10 
| 143. Another way of purifying the fame 16 
| 144. Another ſecret for purifying azures 16 
. How to run the azures, after having been thus 
1 = cleanſed, waſhed and purified | — 16 
 - - 146. The method of making the green azure 101 
1347. Another ſort of green azure 10 
1 55 A APY fine Hoang for ERS paper _ 
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| 5 Relative to the Art of Gilding. / 

. ; I. The method of gilding with-ſize or oi! 106 

l 2. To gild with fize, or what is called burniſh gold 168 

1 2. To gild without gold — 171 

{ 3. Another to the ſame n, — 17} 

5 4. A gold without gold — 17 

if 4 ITbe preparations of the gum water 1 7-8 $1 

Þ o write in gold or filver  ——— ci 

3 ws To gild on glaſſes, earthen,. or china wares 17j 

{ 8. To write or paint in gold colour |) ww 17 

X 9. To write or paint in filver, eſpecially with nein 174 

4 10. 5 75 whiten and ſilver ee ee 104 

q 11. A water to gild iron 17 

i he To whiten exterjorly copper Betas 17 

| 13. To write in gold letters on pots or boxes 1% 

1 To gild filver in een without the aſſiſ- 

tance of mercury... , 1 
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15. The 8 which is to be uſed for colourin . 
fllver plates, gilt with the above · deſerĩb 
powder 
16. A water which D copper and bronze, 4 I 
ſecret very, uſefal for watch and pin-makers 177 
LÞ + 3 — 177 
18. To gild ſteel or iron, after being well poliſhed 177 
19. To filver copper figures — 177 
= $0; To ſilver, or gild pewter | 178 
21. A compoſition to lay on lead, tin, or any other 
metal, im order to hold faſt the ready gilt 
leaves of pewter which are applied on it; 
uſeful for gilding on high ſteeples, domes, 


22, To clean and hien filver 309 
23. The preparation of gold in ſhell _ e 
24. To bronze in gold colour — 179 
25. Another to the ſame purpoſe — 179 
26. How to matt burniſhed gold FEY 180 
27. How to do the ſame to raid ſil ver 180 
29. The method of applying gold, or ſilver in hell = 
on the wood — 180 
7 29. To gild ſandy gold — : 180 64. 
30. The varniſh fit to to be laid on gilding and fil- | 
f vering * — 1 
31. The method of broozing — 181 
32. A water to gild iron with — 181 
33. To make the fine writing gold = 181 


34. How to get the gold or ſilver, ont ofgil ANY 181 


35- To gild paper on the edge | 182 

1 To gild on vellum | 182 
37. Another way e F — 182 
38. Another way —— — 182 
39. & gilt b — 183 
40. To gild without geld i RAE 183 


2 To gld on clfaniheep in. . 
42. Gold and filser in ſhell — 1583 
43+ To * "rs — 
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china, &c. 
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44. To apply gold on glazed wares, cryſtal, ag” 


45. Matt gold in oil 


Wb To dye any metal, or ſtone, gold colour, with- © 


out gold 
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| 47. To whiten copper 


48. To whiten filver without the alBHadee of fire 


3 
184 


49. 12 whiten iron like 8 #5 — 
ih 38 H A p. VIII. ts 
The Art of Dying Woods, Bones, Kc. 
r compoſition for poo — 
. Another redn — py 8 
3. Another way — 
4g. Fo dye wood in 2 eagle color 12 
E 85 A blue purple n 
56. Another N —— 
7. A blue or wood m——_ 

8. An — 

* 9. 5 yellow k— — — 
10. Another yellow — — 
11. Another finer yellow- | — — 
12. To dye wood in a fine oolithed te 5 
13. To dye in poliſhed black e 
14. Another way - — 353533. 
15. To imitate ebony . 
16. Another way : wks : 
17. Another w e 
18. A fine black; 2617 hate e, 
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you like 


To marble 


wood 


To' imitate white marble 
To imitate black marble 
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To dye wood filver faſhion | 
Io dye i in gold, filver, or copper 
'To give nut, or pear-tree, ara vpdulations 881 
To imitate the root of „ 1 
To give a ſine colour to the cherry-tree wood | 
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A counter-faQion of nd —V— 190 
28. To take the impreſſion of any | ſeal | 190 
29. 5 way — m 191 
0 Ws 8 birds with white feathers 191 
31. ften ivory ' — 19 
32. To dye ivory thus ſoftened —_ 192 
33. Another way to ſoften ivorx — T1192 
334. To whiten ivory which has been ſpoiled "ys 
| 35. To whiten green Ay : and whiten again that 
„Wich has turned a brown yellow "a2 
36. To petrify wood, &c, — cc 
37. To imitate tortoiſeſhell with horn 193 
38. A preparation for the tortoiſeſhell - 93 
39. To dye bones, and mould them in all manner of 
| ſhapes : 5 1993 
40. To dye bones in black. —· 194 
4. To ſoften bones — 1964 
42. To dye bones in green — 1094 
43. A ſalt for hardening foft bones 194 
44. To make figures, or vaſes, with egg mel 195 
45. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red 195 


46. To make a paſte in imitation of black marble 195 
. To 1 marble, or W atecand blue or . AF 
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Of Caſting in Moulds: 
5 1. To caſt a fi rk bronze e ; L 197 
2. How to gild ſuch ſorts of figures 206 


3. Of the choice and compoſition of f metals 206 
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Secrets relative to the making of curious and 
E 3 $00 uſeful _ of Ink. Yo 
| Alt. | | * | Page 


1. A 854 LY . | 207 
24. To write on greaſe, and make the ink run on it 20 
3. An ink ſtone, with which ink- ſtands may be 

6 muuade, and with which you may write without 


15 ink 8 208 
4. To write with common clear water 208 
. A good ink both for drawing and wiiting 208 


7 
56. To make. very good ink without gal nuts, which 
8 will be equally good to waſh drawings and 
bplwkhans, and ſtrike very neat lines with the 


. 1 | . 209 
1 An inviſible ix — 209 | 
a . Another way _ — 8 
9. To make good India ink. Wa,, 
10, Red ink o 210 
| Its A green ink — — 210 
12. To make an ink which 3 and diſappears TOR 
5 | alternately 210 
13. The inviſible wethod of conveying ſecrets. . 
; i. ink — 2211 | 
14. An ink to write . aber 2d. ink 211 
15. Another ink which effaces the ſecond, and makes 
iitzhe firſt appear. 3d. ink 411 
156. An ink which will go off in fix days „„ 
17. Another which you may rub off when you pleaſe . 
18. Powder ink — — 212 
19. An exceeding good en ne 212 
20. A gold colour ink, without gold 213 
21. Another way — „ 
232. To write in filver without ſilver 41 / 
23. A good * ink — — — "813! 
224. A blue ink , 23; 
25. . WC. — 24 
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26. 4 green u which may keep two years "3 © bhp 
27. A ſhining ink 214 


28. A way of writing bled. will not Wiſes viſible, + un- 
| leſs you hold the paper to the fon, ar to the 


light of a candle — 214 
A ſecret to revive = writings which are almoſt . 25 
1 defaced — — 215 5 

30. To write in gold or r flver letters 85 215 

31. An iris on White paper 1 

32. A ſhining inn — 216 
33. A common ink —— e 
31 How to prepare printers ink — 216 


35. The preparation of the ink which ſerves to wiith 
Ru TO epitaphs, Fc. on Aones, marbles, 


| — — 21 
36. The 8 ways of making an ink for W 
Iſt. Method — * 
37. Another way. 2d. method — 227 
38. Another way. 3d. method _ I 
39. Another way. 4th. method 333 
40. Another way. 5th. met hoc 218 
41. Another way. | 6th. method — 2178 
42. Another way. 7th. method — _ 219 . 
43. Another way. Sth. method — 9 
44. Another, way. gth. method "1 $2 mp 
45. An ink which may. de made inſtantly * 219 
46. Another way to the ſame purpoſe 2219 
47. A portable ink, without either gall-nut or vi- 
„ — 220 
48. Another portable ink, in powder 220 


> 49., Another portable powder, to make ink IRE 220 
50. Another fort of powder to the ſame. purpoſe 220 


51. A yellow ink —— 22 
52. Another way T 
53. Another way — DRE 
54. Another ſort of yellow liquor | „„ 
55. Another way. — wy " "228 
' 56. Another way ſuperior to all the reſt 2,0 0 OO. 5 
5 57. 20 * uſe of n in ink 4 A : 


67. 
. Jo write in gold 8 on iron or ſteel. 
64. An ink which writes like filver, without filver _ 
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A green ink . — 
Another way 9 
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1 Secreis relative to wine. 
1 Fs. To make a wine to have the taſte and Ravour DP 


To make the vin-doux 7507 


A ſort of 1 11 fit for painting Hgures, 
- $8 fo —_ upon ſtuffs, and Nt as Well as on 


59. To £090 ink from freezing i in cha winter 
50. How to renew old ee almoſt defaced 
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223 


223 


135 223 


223 


3424 


124 


224 


65s To write « on a flverinblack which will never 285 off 270 
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225 
225. 


ö 3. To make the vin bourrvu, of an excellent taſte 125 
„To imitate a malvoiſſe wnnens 


Ye — — 
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6. To prevent wine from fulting, aphorwifa Toi 


7Þ 


[ZI 


To prevent wine from corrupting. 12 
To reſtore a wine turned our or ſharp 


of the caſk, and to give it . a taſte an 


flavour quite agreeable 
To make a vine produce à ſweet wine 


To make a ſweet wine of a very agreeable flavour, | 


w— 


and beſides very wholeſome 


6 
226 


Jo clarify in two days new wine when muddy 226 


for twelve months 
„To make a wine turn black 
To clarify a wine which is turned © 
To correct a bad flavour in wine 


To prevent wine from ſpoiling and qa 
To prevent thunder ant n Tow borting 


23 


wine | © 


+ 15 


8 5 
19 240 


227 
227 
227 
7 
18 


227. 
228 
228 

18. 12 


5. To change red winè into white, and white in 1 N N 


226 


x 10. 9999 4 make the wine keep mout, or unfermented. ,. 
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18. To reflore a wine corrupted and glair 228 
3 "os To prevent wine from growing ſour, and turn 
$57 ing into vinegar | — i 
| 20. To make a new wine taſte as an old wine 343348 
21. To reſtore a wine turned — 228 
22. To reſtore a wine fuſted or taſting of the calc 228 
q 23: To prevent wine from pricking | 229 
. To make wine keep REL 229. 
pk To clarify wine eaſily | | _ 
26. To prevent wine from turning 1 
27. To correct a muſty taſte i in wine | . -!; 209 
28. Another method wt 
29. To correct a ſour, or bitter taſte in wine 230 
30. To reſtore a ſpoiled wine — » Wn 
31. To ſweeten a tart wine % 230 
32. Another way 5 wes 230 
33. To prevent tartneſs in wine 230 
34. To heighten a wine in liquor, and give it an 
A greeable flavour „ 
35. To give wine a moſt agreeable flavour 23. 
35. How to find out whether or not there is water 
mixed in a caſk of wine — e 
37. To ſeparate the water from wine 231 


38. To ungreaſe wine in leſs than N hours 231 
39. To reſtore a wine wa” Ys 


40. To correct a bad taſte and fourneſs in wine 232 


— 


42. Another way 232 
43. To cure thoſe who are too fo addited to 
3 drink wine e eee, 232 
44. A method no leſs certain 5 233. 
45. To prevent one from getting intoxicated! wit 
LS. drinking V " 
46. Another way a r OO 
47. Anoth eo! a; 0 — 223 
48. Another way 44 — a 
49. Another e „ 233. 


50. Another way 2 
34. A method of making people drunk tha en · 


dangering their health — 234% 
enuf 5 5 3. Another! 
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52. Another way — — 234 
53. To tecbver a perſon from intoxication. 234 
54. To prevent the breath from ſmelling of wine . 


35. Fo pats wine NIL to the laſt - V 


CHAP. Xii. 
Concerning the r of vi inegars. 


1. To make good wine vinegar in a ſhort time 235 


v 2. To change wine into ſtrong vinegar 235 
* ö 3. To make very good and ſtrong Bee with the | 
= worlt of wines 235 
4. To turn wine into vinegar in lefs il than three 
bours —— — 235 
+ To reſtore ſuch a wine to its firſt taſte fi. 236 
An excellent preparation of vinegar 236 
74 To render  vinegat alkali — 36 
=. To make in one hour good roſe vinegar 5 236 
1 9. Another method to make ſuch vinegar in an 
4 inſtant — — 2 36 
| 10. To operate the fame in one hour's time, on a2 
= larger quantity of wine _ — 2 
11. The receipt of the vinegar, called the Grand 
: | Conſtable's vinegar — 237 
12. A ſecret to Ae 4 the firength and ſharpneſs 
pf the vinegar e 237 
Þ 13. Another way to do the fame _" 232 
14 14. The ſecret for making good vinegar, given by 
| a a vinegar-man at Paris Da .-I3$. 
| - #5. Tomake vinegar with water 2 238 
4808. To make good vinegar with ſpoiled wine 239 
1 17. A 2 * vinegar, or the vinaigte en 


Secrets relative to liquors and eſſential oils. 
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25 
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